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The  appearance  of  this  volume,  so  long  delayed,  has  been 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  not  unmixed,  perhaps, 
with  anxiety,  by  all  who  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  Dr. 
D'Aubigne’s  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  oil  the  Continent  ot*  Europe.  Why  we  have  had  so 
long  to  wait  for  it  is  not  explained  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
suppose  that  before  entering  upon  a  phase  of  his  subject,  in 
which  so  many  new^  elements  were  involved,  and  with  which  so 
large  a  jiortion  of  his  readers  were  already  in  some  degree 
acquainted.  Dr.  D’Aubigne  w  ould  find  it  very  necessary  to  pause, 
and  survey  the  field  before  him.  The  authorities  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  the  distance  of  many  of  the  localities  with  wdiich  the 
events  of  his  history  were  connected,  the  conflicting  opinions 
met  with  at  every  turn  of  his  researches,  w’ould  all,  no  doubt, 
tend  to  make  this  part  of  his  work  a  more  difficult  one 
than  that  which  he  had  already  accomplished,  while  we 
can  etisily  conceive  that  not  a  little  delay  may  have  been 
caused  by  .the  peculiarities  of  the  subject  rendering  it  difficult 
to  determine  from  what  point  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
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England  be  should  proceed.  Although  these  considerations 
are  scarcely  suthcicnt  to  account  for  such  an  inters  al  as  has 
elapsed  between  the  publication  of  his  previous  volumes  and  the 
one  now  before  us,  they  must  have  had  some  weight,  and  \se 
reasonably  expect  to  find  that  the  historian  has  so  fai  piofited 
by  the  delay  as  to  justily  the  high  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  in  almost  every  quarter  resj)ecting  his  Ilistoiy  of 
the  Reformation  in  Germany.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  portion  of  his  subject  on  which  he  has  now-enteied  will 
elicit  anything  like  the  same  approach  to  unanimity  of  senti¬ 
ment  among  Protestants.  However  much  the  majority  ol  his 
readers  mav  admire  the  clear  and  forcible  style  in  which  this 
volume  is  written,  and  even  wliile  they  ajipreciate  the  sound 
judgment  evinced,  many  will  probably  differ  from  the  author  in 
not  a  few  of  his  deductions,  and  even  question  the  accuracy  ot  his 
data.  Dr.  D’Aubigne  seems  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  this  him¬ 
self,  for,  in  his  preface,  he  asks,  w  ith  some  anxiety,  whether  the 
})rcsent  volume  w’ill  be  received  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
as  favourably  as  the  others  have  been ;  and  in  the  same  page  he 
endeavours  to  anticipate  objections  from  those  who  regard  the 
great  movement,  the  events  of  which  he  is  about  to  narrate,  as 
nothing  more  than  a  political  transformation,  by  distinctly  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  as  to  its  being  of  an  essentially  religious 
nature,  lie  is  also  at  pains  to  state  his  motives  for  undertaking 
the  work,  conceiving  that  the  present  position  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  new’  one  recently  assumed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  render  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  Reformation 
matters  of  peculiar  and  urgent  importance.  He  holds  by  the 
conviction  that  the  nature  of  the  pajiacy  has  changed  in  no 
respect  whatever  so  far  as  its  external  influences  are  concerned, 
since  the  period  to  which  liis  work  refers ;  and  adducing  proofs 
(>f  this,  he  is  ot  oj)inion  that  ‘  the  task  of  the  sixteenth  century 
lives  again  in  the  nineteenth  but  more  emancipated  from  tlie 
temporal  j)ow  er,  more  spiritual,  more  general ;  and  that  it  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  that  God  cliiefly  employs  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  universal  work.’ 

hatever  importance  we  may  attach  to  these  considerations, 
that  of  the  subject  itselt  must  be  sufficiently  obvious  apart 
from  everything  which  may  be  regarded  as  giving  it  a  more 
di^rect  application.  At  once  connected  with,  and  yet  in  some 
of  Its  most  prominent  features  distinct  from  the  history  of 
the  movement  in  Germany,  it  comes  naturally  within  the  scope 
ol  any  well-conceived  plan  for  presenting  the  world  with  a  full 
am  clear  view  of  the  development  of  the  Reformation  as  a  whole, 
t  IS  connected  with  the  events  narrated  in  Dr.  D’Aubigne’s 
prccei  ing  \olumes,  so  far  as  the  end  and  many  of  the  influ- 
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ences  are  concerned,  but  it  is  distinct  from  it  in  many  very 
important  points,  and  in  none  more  so  than  the  time  at  which 
these  influences  began  to  operate. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary,  then,  that  the  historian  should 
consider  fully  the  state  of  tlie  church  in  England  previous 
to  the  period  at  which  the  reforming  process  began,  and  even 
to  trace  the  leading  features  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  in  order 
to  show  how,  even  in  the  very  earliest  ages,  the  primitive 
Christianity,  of  Great  Britain  repelled  the  invasion  of  the 
papacy,  and  manifested  a  spirit  of  direct  hostility  to  it  which 
was  never  wholly  extinct,  in  any  of  those  subsequent  struggles 
which  preceded  the  diffusion  of  spiritual  light  through  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Christian  church  in  Britain 
had  passed  through  two  great  phases  long  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  Wyckliffe,  the  morning  star  of  the  Reformation.  Its  oriento- 
apostolical  origin,  combined  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
races  by  which  our  land  was  peopled,  enabled  it  to  baffle  the 
efforts  of  Roman  ecclesiasticism,  as  the  hardy  bravery  of  our 
rude  forefathers  baffled  the  might  of  the  Roman  legions.  It 
was  even  aggressive  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  for  in  an  age 
in  regard  to  which  history  is  in  a  great  measure  obscured  by 
legendary  fables,  we  find  a  Succat  and  a  Columba  carrying  the 
tidings  of  the  truth  into  the  midst  of  heathen  darkness,  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  spirit  of  faith  and  zeal  which  even 
Augustine  could  not  overcome.  The  lonely  cells  of  Iona  were 
long  occupied  by  men  who  were  in  deed  and  truth  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  and  who  held  by  the  simple  faith  which  animated  the 
founder  of  their  missionary  college  even  after  the  crown  had 
succumbed  to  the  tiara,  and  the  sword  had  been  unsheathed  on 
those  whom  the  crosier  could  not  reach.  Fraud  accomplished  at 
last,  however,  what  no  other  influence  could  effect;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century  the  monk  Egbert  secured  this  last 
stronghold  of  Christian  purity  to  the  now  widely  extended 
power  of  the  popedom.  With  the  fall  of  Iona  the  spiritual 
liberty  of  our  ancestors  seemed  to  have  ended.  The  way  had 
been  prepared  by  the  substitution,  in  many  cases,  of  form  for 
faith,  and  the  darkness  was  to  all  appearance  complete.  There 
were  elements  beginning  to  work  wdthin  the  bosom  of  the 
church  itself,  however,  which  were  soon  to  break  that  darkness 
with  flashes  of  spiritual  truth,  fitful,  it  is  true,  and  seen  only 
at  long  intervals,  but  sufficiently  powerful  to  pierce  through 
the  heavy  clouds  of  error  and  superstition  and  to  light  up  the 
memories  of  a  Clement  and  an  Alfred. 

These  early  records  of  the  Church  in  Britain  form  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting  portion  of  Dr.  D’Aubign6’s  voluraa. 
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Tliougli  familiar  to  every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history,  lie 
invests  them  in  some  cases  with  a  new  interest,  ancl  it  nis 
imagination  has  occasionally  carried  him  a  little  beyond 
the  domain  of  authentic  history,  we  are  almost  reconciled 
to  his  reproduction  of  the  doubtful,  where  all  is  so  obscure, 
by  the  eloquence  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  lights 
III)  the  obscurity. 

The  second  phase  through  which  England  passed  prior  to  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  may  be  said  to  have  been  strictly  a 
poliMcul  one;  it  was  the  struggle  of  royalty  in  the  coils  of 
the  papacy,  and  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  events 
which  had  led  to  the  subjugation  of  the  former  by  the  latter. 

*  William  of  Normandy,  Edward  III.,  Wychliffe,  and  the  Re¬ 
formation,’  says  the  historian,  ‘  are  the  four  ascending  steps  of 
Protestantism  in  England.’  The  internal  strife  with  Romanism 
was  at  one  time  secular  and  at  another  spiritual,  but  while  the 
secular  is  at  some  times  more  distinctly  seen,  the  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  was  always  at  work  beneath  the  surface.  Thus,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and  while  he  lifted  up  his  mailed  hand 
in  defiance  even  of  the  inflexible  Hildebrand,  there  were  in¬ 
fluences  in  operation  within  the  cloister,  which  were  ere  long  to 
to  make  themselves  felt  as  powerfully  as  the  boldness  of  the 
fiery  Norman.  The  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  papacy 
in  the  reign  of  William  w^as  simply  potsherd  striving  w  ith  pots¬ 
herd  ;  it  produced  only  a  premature  and  partial  development  of 
that  w  hich  was  afterwards  to  mar  the  work  of  the  Reformation  ;  it 


was  the  struggle  of  the  civil  power  w  ith  one  w  hich  combined  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  elements,  for  domination,  not  for  that 
which  neither  could  do  aught  but  injure — viz.,  the  progress  of 
Christ’s  truth.  The  people  had  no  part  in  it,  and  properly 
speaking  it  did  nothing  for  religious  liberty  in  England;  for 
although  Rufus  ignored  the  papacy  altogether  for  a  time,  and  the 
three  succeeding  monarchs  squandered  the  revenues  of  abbeys 
and  bishoprics,  the  popes  gradually  regained  their  influence  until, 
in  the  reign  of  John,  the  kingdom  was  held  as  a  fief  of  Itome. 

With  much  more  correctness  may  the  age  of  Edward  III. 
be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  steps  of  which  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  was  the  landing  place.  Then,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  events  which  the  historian  treats  of  in  the  earlier  cha])- 
ters  of  his  volume,  the  spiritual  element  began  to  work  mani¬ 
festly;  and  although  in  this  reign  and  the  subsequent  one  those 
stringent  laws  were  passed  which  struck  at  the  supremacy  of  the 
])a|)acy  in  civil  affairs,  we  must  regard  such  men  as  Grostete 
and  Rradwardine  as  being  the  true  reformers  of  their  time. 
Edward  advanced  firmly  and  fearlessly  in  the  path  of  policy  ; 
but  It  was  at  the  feet  of  his  chaplain,  the  pious  and  earnes 
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Bradwardine,  that  Wyckliffe  sat,  and  it  >vas  there  that  the  truth 
reached  his  heart,  inspiring  liiin  to  diffuse  among  the  people 
that  consolation  and  strength  which  he  had  himself  obtained 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  largely  endowing  him  with  that 
power  of  resistance,  that  fervent  zeal  and  trust  in  God,  which 
were  destined  to  contribute  in  so  great  a  mccasure  to  the 
emancij>ation  of  his  country  from  spiritual  thraldom.  The 
work  of  this  potent  spirit  was  pretty  clearly  indicated  by  the 
j)riests  themselves.  ‘  lly  translating  the  gospel  into  English,^ 
they  said,  ‘  Master  John  Wyckliffe  has  rendered  it  more  accept¬ 
able  and  more  intelligible  to  laymen  and  even  to  women  than  it 
has  hitherto  been  to  learned  and  intelligent  clerks  !’  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  this  sentence.  The  satire  which  it  conveys  so 
simply,  though  involuntarily,  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice,  per¬ 
haps,  than  the  succinctness  with  which  it  expresses  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  reformer’s  labours.  It  was  indeed  he  who 
made  the  truth  intelligible  to  tlie  common  mind,  separating  it 
from  the  su})erstitious  legends  and  the  gross  fables  of  the 
monks,  and  hanging  up  the  lamp  of  heaven’s  glorious  light 
where  all  might  see  it,  and  be  guided  by  it.  That  lamp  was 
never  again  to  be  taken  down.  It  was  frequently  obscured, 
and  as  frequently  did  the  priesthood  attempt  to  snap  the  chain 
which  held  it ;  but  it  still  hung  there,  shedding  its  light  into  the 
hearts  of  the  English  people,  until  the  day  had  fully  dawned, 
and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arisen.  We  need  not  stay  to 
point  out  the  leading  incidents  in  the  life  of  Wyckliffe.  These 
are  fully  known  to  most  English  readers,  more  fully,  perhaps, 
than  Dr.  D’Aubigne  has  given  them;  but  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
him  attaching  due  weight  to  his  mission,  and  estimating  it 
as  he  does  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

‘  Wicklitie  is  the  greatest  English  reformer ;  he  was,  in  truth,  the 
first  reformer  of  Christendom,  and  to  him,  under  God,  Britain  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  honour  of  being  the  foremost  in  the  attack  upon  the 
theocratic  system  of  Gregory  VII.  The  work  of  the  \Valdense.s, 
excellent  as  it  was,  cannot  be  compared  to  his.  If  Luther  and  Calvin 

are  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation,  Wickliffe  is  its  grandfather. . 

As  a  divine,  he  was  at  once  scrii>tural  and  spiritual,  soundly  orthodox, 
and  possessed  of  an  inward  and  lively  faith.  With  a  boldness  that  im- 
j>elled  him  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  danger,  he  combined  a  logical  and 
consistent  mind,  which  constantly  led  him  forward  in  knowledge,  and 
caused  him  to  maintain  with  perseverance  the  truths  he  had  once  pro¬ 
claimed.  First  of  all  as  a  Christian,  he  had  devoted  his  strength  to 
the  cause  of  the  church;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  citizen,  and 
the  realm,  his  nation,  and  his  king,  had  also  a  great  share  in  his  un¬ 
wearied  activity.  He  was  a  man  complete!  .  .  .  While  Luther  was 
surrounded  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  scholars  and  princes,  who 
confessed  the  same  faith  as  himself,  Wicklitfe  shone  almost  alone  in 
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the  finnaineiit  of  the  church.  The  boldness  with  which  he  substituted 
a  living  spirituality  for  a  suiiei^stitious  formalism,  caused  those  to 
diriuk  back  in  aliright  who  had  gone  with  him  against  priests,  friars, 
and  ix)i)es.  Ere  long  the  Roman  pontiff  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
into  prison,  and  the  monks  threatened  his  life;  but  God  protected 
him,  and  he  remained  calm  amidst  the  machinations  of  his  adversai  les. 

«  Aiiti-Christ,”  said  he,  “  can  only  kill  the  body.”  Having  one  foot  in 
the  grave  already,  he  foretold  that  from  the  bosom  of  monkery  would 
some  day  proceed  the  regeneration  of  the  church.  — pp.  136  139. 

The  period  which  intervened  betw’een  the  death  of  \\  yckliffeand 
the  appearance  of  Wolsey,  whose  ambition  contributed  so  largely 
to  hasten  the  ])rogress  of  the  lleformation,  obtains  from  Dr. 
D’Aubigne  little  more  than  a  general  survey.  Although  it  pre¬ 
sents  nothing  equal  in  importance  to  the  events  of  the  age  which 
followed  if  we  except  the  etlect  ])roduced  in  England  by  the 
revival  of  letters,  there  are  many  interesting  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  did’usion  of  Wyckliffe’s  doctrines  which  might 
liave  been  more  fully  given.  The  chief  incidents  of  the  period 
are  very  succinctly  narrated,  however,  and  the  measures  adopted 
in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.,  to 
arrest  the  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened  by  the  great  reformer,  are 
clearly,  though  brielly  stated.  The  revival  of  learning — one  of 
the  causes,  if  not  the  jirimary  one — by  which  the  Reformation 
was  produced,  is  disposed  of  in  too  summary  a  manner.  True, 
it  forms  an  element  in  the  consideration  of  many  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI., 
and,  as  such,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  historian  in  sub¬ 
sequent  cliapters,  but  wo  could  have  wished  that  something 
more  than  a  page  and  a  half  had  been  given  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  so  closely  allied  to  the  diffusion  of 
spiritual  light,  and  which  connect  the  Reformation  movement 
in  England  with  that  of  Germany.  Among  these  the  visit  of 
Erasmus  ought  to  have  obtained  its  due  prominence,  for  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  subtle  scholar  of  Rotterdam  exer¬ 
cised,  during  Ins  sojourn  in  England,  a  much  greater  influence 
over  the  young  prince  Henry,  and  the  scholastic  circles,  than 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  liistorian’s  allusions  to  him.  A 
great  part  of  his  work  was  done  after  he  was  compelled  to 
repair  to  Basic,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  priests, 
from  whence  was  diffused  anew  the  seeds  of  spiritual  liberty; 
but  the  ground  had  already  been  well  prepared  for  that  seed. 
And  here  again  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  essentially  reli- 
pous  nature  of  the  elements  at  work  in  developing  tile  Re- 
lormation.  The  learned  doctor  of  Rotterdam  was  but  little 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  labours  contributed  to  that 
e\elopment.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  was  a  reformer  involunta- 
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rily  ;  for  while  he  maintained  tliat  *  a  spiritual  temple  must  be 
raised  again  in  Christendom,’  yet,  when  liis  Greek  Testament 
had  shaken  the  hearts  of  men,  and  when  the  monk  of  Wittem- 


berg  had  put  the  trumpet  to  his  lips,  and  blown  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  new  day,  it  was  w  ith  terror  and  dismay  that  he  con- 
temj)lated  the  tempest  lie  had  done  so  much  to  raise.  It  was  not 
long  ere  England  felt  the  force  of  the  revolution  which  his  work 
inaugurated.  Tyndale  was  sjieedily  to  give  the  New’  Testament 
to  the  people,  as  it  had  already  been  given  to  the  scholars.  This 
became  the  mission  of  that  earnest  labourer’s  life,  and  marvellous 


was  its  effect.  The  several  chapters  in  which  Dr.  D’Aubigne 
narrates  the  incidents  connected  with  Tvndale’s  share  in  tho 
Reformation — and  he*  narrates  them  very  fully — arc  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  whole  volume.  They  are  written  with 
great  clearness  and  force,  and,  although  in  one  or  two  points, 
jiarticularly  in  his  remarks  upon  the  interview  which  was  sup- 
])Osed  to  have  taken  place  between  tlie  simple-hearted  English¬ 
man  and  the  great  German  reformer,  he  differs  from  some  of 


our  own  historians,  and  gives  no  very  cogent  reasons  for  his 
view’  of  the  matter,  as  a  whole  this  part  of  liis  narrative  is 
deejdy  interesting,  and  evinces,  more  than  any  of  the  others, 
the  extent  and  carefulness  of  his  researches. 


Rut  the  period  which  Dr.  D’Aubigne  has  happily  called  that 
of  the  two  divorces  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  ])OW’er  of 
Rome,  which  had  already  been  so  deeply  effected  by  the  re¬ 
awakening  of  religious  life  among  the  people,  and  by  the  under¬ 
mining  influences  of  the  labours  of  Erasmus,  Tyndale,  liatimer, 
Rilney,  and  others,  w’as  about  to  be  rudely  shaken  by  the  hand 
of  the  civil  power.  Hitherto  that  ])ower  had  been  employed  as 
its  instrument  in  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  reformers  ; 
now’  it  was  to  become  its  terror.  Henry,  though  caring  com¬ 
paratively  little  for  the  church,  had  been  drawn  into  the  field  as 
its  chamj)ion  by  Wolsey,  and  by  the  ap])earance  of  Luther’s 
writings  in  England.  He  had  already,  in  a  fit  of  superstitious 
(iuixolism,  earned,  w  ith  the  help  of  his  Cardinal-Chancellor,  the 
title  of  ‘Defender  of  the  Faith,’  and,  by  doing  so,  says  our 
author,  ‘  he  furnished  Luther  w  ith  an  op])ortunity  of  establish- 
jng  the  authority  of  the  Rible.’  The  Rope  was  in  ecstasy,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  achievement  of  the  king.  'Fen  years’  indulgences 
w  ere  promised  to  all  readers  of  his  book,  while  the  self-satisfied 
author  declared  that  he  would  not  exchange  the  title  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  papacy  for  half  a  kingdom.  As  a  further 
proof  of  his  zeal,  he  even  wrote  to  the  Archduke  Palatine,  con¬ 
juring  him,  if  Jaitherdid  not  repent,  to  ‘deliver  him  and  his 
a\ulacious  treatises  to  the  flames,’  offering  at  the  same  time  his 
royal  co-operation.  Rut  the  reformer,  nothing  daunted,  once 
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more  addressed  the  excited  monarch,  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  ‘Defender  of  the  Faith’  with  the  monk  of  Wittemberg, 
widely  circulated  throughout  the  land,  was  forwarding  the  work 
which  Henry  had  now  determined  to  arrest.  The  historian 
quotes  a  passage  from  Luther’s  rellections  on  this  circumstance, 
which  seems  to  us  exceedingly  chavactcristic. 

‘  There  are  twelv’c  hours  iii  the  day/  he  said  j  ‘  who  knows,  perhaps 
I  may  find  one  lucky  hour  to  gain  the  king  of  tiiigland]  I  laid  uiy 
humble  epistle  at  his  feet,  but  the  swine  have  torn  it.  I  am  willmg 
to  be  silent  i  but  as  regards  my  doctrine,  I  cannot  impose  silence^  on 

it . If  any  king  imagines  he  can  make  me  retract  my  faith, 

he  is  a  dreamer.  So  long  as  one  drop  of  blood  remains  in  my  body, 

I  shall  say  no . If  my  doctrine  had  no  other  enemies  than  the 

king  of  England,  duke  (leorge,  the  Poi>e,  and  their  allies — all  these 
soap-bubbles— one  little  prayer  would  long  ago  have  worsted  them  all. 
Where  are  Pilate,  Herod,  and  Caiaphas  now?  Where  are  Nero, 
Domitian,  and  Maximilian  ?  Where  all  our  scribes  and  t}Tants  will 
soon  be.  But  Christ  ?  Christ  is  the  same  always.  For  a  thousand 
years  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  shone  in  the  world  with  so  mucli 
brightness  as  now.  I  wait  in  {>eace  for  my  last  hour ;  I  have  done 
what  I  could.  O  princes  I  my  hands  are  clean  from  your  blood;  it  will 
fall  on  your  own  heails.’ 

Tims  wrote  the  great  Germaii  when  in  England  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  Rome  seemed  stronger  in  royal  support  than  it  had 
ever  been  since  the  days  of  John.  A  general  attack  upon 
the  ‘heretics’  was  begun,  and  \Volsey,  who  had  an  end  to 
gain  as  well  as  his  master  by  upholding  the  papacy,  breathed 
out  threatenings  against  the  disciples  of  Luther.  Hut  the 
very  object  which  fired  his  zeal  was  about  to  become  the 
cause  of  his  fall,  and  the  destruction  of  the  pope’s  power  in 
England.  This  arrogant  and  ambitious,  though  powerful 
churchman,  had  already  attained  the  highest  position  in  the 
kingdom  under  the  throne.  In  his  office  as  Chancellor,  he 
governed  the  realm,  while,  as  legate  of  the  Holy  See,  he  exer¬ 
cised  uncontrolled  power  over  the  church,  lie  could  reach  no 
higher  point  in  his  native  land,  and,  alike  the  favourite  of  his 
king,  and  in  influence  the  equal,  perhaps,  of  most  Continental 
so\eieigns,  nothing  but  the  tiara  could  satisfy  his  ambition. 
Hitherto  circumstances  had  conspired  to  favour  his  ambitious 
project.  The  contest  for  the  imperial  crown,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Maximilian,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  intrigues  with 
both  claimants— Charles  of  Austria  and  Philip  of  France,  while 
secretly  he  wished  for  the  success  of  neither.  He  saw  that  bv 
flattering  the  ambition  of  Henry  he  might  have  some  hope  of 
satisfying  his  own  ;  and  although  the  accession  of  Charles  V. 
put  an  end  to  his  expectations  from  that  quarter  for  a  time,  at 
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least,  the  assurances  of  friendship  which  he  liad  received  from 
that  monarch,  the  anxiety  of  both  claimants  to  gain  over  Henry, 
and  the  influence  which  the  Cardinal  knew  he  could  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  latter,  all  tended  to  place  him  in  an  obviously 
favourable  position  for  the  attainment  of  his  aim.  He  made 
great  efforts,  and  even  great  sacrifices,  for  the  cause  of  Charles, 
who,  on  his  part,  gave  something  very  like  a  positive  promise 
that  if  Henry  could  be  gained  over  to  his  interest,  Wolsey 
would  be  the  successor  of  Leo  X.  All  this  ended,  however,  with 
the  election  of  Julio  de  Medici,  Clement  VII.,  and  Wolsey 
henceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  gratification  of  his  enmity 
towards  Charles.  The  part  he  had  to  play  was  a  strange 
one,  requiring  all  the  adroitness  and  dissimulation  he  was 
master  of,  for  the  emperor  redoubled  his  appeals  to  Henry !s 
ambition  in  order  to  retain  his  alliance,  and  it  was  with  difl5culty 
that  the  Cardinal  maintained  his  position.  Public  discontent 
was  beginning  to  be  aroused  against  him,  and  his  suppression 
of  certain  religious  houses  in  order  to  devote  their  revenues  to 
the  endowment  of  his  college  at  Oxford,  called  forth  murmurs 
from  the  priests.  Henry  was  put  out  of  temper  by  the  means 
secretly  taken  by  Wolsey  to  thwart  his  negotiations  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  and  bluntly  repeated  tlie  charges  which 
were  brought  against  him.  It  was  obvious  that  a  bold  step 
must  be  taken,  and  the  Cardinal  determined  on  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  king’s  scruples  on  the  subject  of  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  to  break  the  connexion  which  existed  between  him 
and  Charles  her  uncle. 

The  political  events  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this  daring 
project,  and  which  we  have  thus  briefly  referred  to,  are  detailed 
by  the  historian  with  considerable  minuteness,  and,  as  we  think, 
accurately.  In  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  the  inquiry  how 
far  Wolsey  was  the  originator  of  a  scheme  which  was  to  produce 
such  vast  results,  we,  however,  find  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Wolsey’s  primary  motive  for  moving 
in  the  matter  ;  it  was  unquestionably  his  desire  to  be  revenged  on 
Charles,  and  we  do  not  attach  so  much  weight  as  Dr.  D’Aubignd 
seems  to  do  to  the  fact  of  the  queen  having  reproached  him  for 
his  dissolute  life.  That  he  was  the  instigator  of  the  divorce 
which  was  ultimately  to  prove  a  divorce  of  England  from  the 
papacy  is  also  pretty  clear  from  the  statements  of  contemporary 
writers,  but  we  by  no  means  think  with  the  historian,  that  it 
originated  solely  with  him,  or  even  that  his  task,  so  far  as 
H  enry’s  feelings  were  concerned,  was  a  very  difficult  one. 
Romish  writers  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  was  Henry’s 
passion  for  Anne  Roleyn  that  gave  energy  and  determination  to 
his  proceedings  in  the  matter;  and,  although  it  may  be  admitted 
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that  that  had  a  very  great  effect  in  iimhing  tliese  pioceedings 
what  they  became,  it  is  evident  from  Dr.  D  Aubigne  s  own  sho>N- 
ing  that  the  idea  of  a  divorce  had  not  only  suggested  itself  to  the 
king,  but  had  been  suggested  by  others  before  \\  olsey,  and  that 
the  time  chosen  bv  the  latter  for  making  his  attack  was  in  all 
respects  favourable  to  his  design.  1  rue,  Henry  had  at  one 
time  endeavoured  to  put  aside  the  declaration  of  certain  learned 
men  against  the  validity  of  his  marriage.  ‘  Hut,  says  Hr. 
H’Aubigne,  ‘  gradually  the  cjueen  had  grown  older,  her  Spanish 
gravity  had  increased,  her  devout  practices  were  multiplied,  and 
her  infirmities  becoming  more  Irequent  had  leit  the  king  no 
hope  of  having  a  son.  From  that  hour,  even  while  continuing 
to  praise  her  virtues,  Henry  grew  cold  towards  her  person, 
and  his  love  by  degrees  changed  into  repugnance.  And  then  he 
thouglit  that  the  deatli  of  his  children  might  be  a  sign  of  God’s 
anger.  This  idea  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  induced  him  to 
occupy  apartments  separate  from  the  queen’s.’ 

Now,  we  think  there  could  be  no  extreme  difficulty  in  acting 
upon  a  man  of  Henry’s  tem])erament,  thus  affected  alike  by 
sensualism,  superstition,  and  state  policy  ;  for  the  desire  to  have 
an  heir  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  strongest  influences  in  the 
matter.  The  answer  he  gave  to  the  Cardinal  at  their  first  in¬ 
terview  on  the  subject — as  recorded  by  Polydore  Virgil  and 
quoted  in  the  volume  before  us — makes  it  apjiarent  that  he  only 
sought  an  occasion  to  do  what  was  suggested.  He  said  ‘the 
queen  is  a  woman  of  such  an  exemplary  life,  that  I  have  no  motive 
for  separating  from  her.’  The  appearance  of  Anne  Boleyn  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  that  motive,  although  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  for  a  time  at  least,  scruples  of  conscience  and  the  dictates 
of  policy  alone  induced  him  to  entertain  the  subject  of  the 
divorce.  Dr.  D’Aubigne  pronounces  no  opinion  on  the  motive 
which  W  olsey  had  in  breaking  off  the  proposed  marriage 
between  Anne  and  Lord  Percy,  and  merely  quotes  those  of  others 
regarding  the  king  being  the  instigator  of  that  proceeding.  If 
It  was  done  at  Henry’s  command,  we  may  naturally  conclude 
that  the  Cardinal  must  have  divined  his  reason  for  seeking  to 
sepal  ate  the  young  lovers;  and  when  we  consider  his  anti- 
path>  to  the  Boleyns,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his 
promptitude  and  determination  in  the  matter.  Judging  from 
what  the  historian  says,  we  might  suppose  that  Anne  had 
not  t  leii  attracted  Henry  s  notice ;  but  we  believe  it  can  be 
sio\>n  tiat  she  had,  and  recollecting  the  dissolute  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  character  of  Wolsey,  we  may  be  persuaded  that 
lie  would  have  connived  at  an  unlawful  gratification  of  his 
masers  passion.  Ihe  marriage  which  he  had  prevented 

^  would  have  removed  one  of  his  most  powerful  enemies; 
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and  if  he  concluded  that  by  procuring  Anne’s  dismissal  from 
the  court,  he  was  removing  the  person  whose  influence  he 
had  most  to  fear,  it  was  an  instance  of  that  sliort-sightedness 
which  is  often  displayed  in  apparently  trivial  matters  by  the 
most  accomplished  schemers.  Henry’s  passion  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  absence  of  its  object,  and  all  the  Cardinal’s 
projects  for  a  union  with  France  by  the  marriage  of  the  king 
with  a  French  ])rincess  gave  way  before  its  intensity.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  remonstrated  against  |the  preference  of  Anne 
Boleyn ;  he  was  taken  in  his  own  toils,  and  to  carry  out  his 
original  design  it  was  necessary  to  give  way,  and  bend  his 
energies  to  procure  the  pope’s  authority  for  the  divorce, 
and  a  dispensation  which  would  allow  Henry  to  form  another 
alliance.  The  negotiation  with  Rome,  carried  on  by  Wolsey, 
then  by  Fox  and  Gardiner,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  Campeggio,  the  legate  appointed  by  Clement,  are  among 
the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  England, 
and  afford  striking  proof  of  the  weakness  to  which  the  papacy 
liad  been  reduced.  Dr.  D’Aubigne  enters  minutelv  into  the 
circumstances,  and  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  for  they  furnish 
a  clear  view  of  the  ]mlitical  elements  at  work  in  hastening 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  motives  which  led  Henry  to  pursue  the  divorce,  it  was 
certainly  the  means  of  making  manifest  the  political  weakness 
of  the  popedom.  The  occupant  of  St.  Peter’s  chair  at  that 
period  was  in  the  unenviable  ])osition,  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  Pius  IX.,  of  being  beset  by  foreign  armies,  and  of 
feeling  that  he  could  not  favour  one  party  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  wrath  of  another.  It  was  his  policy  to  do  nothing — 
to  grant  one  thing  to-day  and  to  withdraw  it  to-morrow.  Me¬ 
naced  by  Charles  V.,  he  would  willingly  have  refused  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Henry,  had  not  that  prince,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
conjunction  with  France,  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  power. 
The  emperor  avowed  his  intention  of  transferring  the  Holy  See 
to  Spain,  if  he  was  not  obedient ;  while  the  king  of  England 
intimated  his  willingness  to  act  upon  his  title  as  ‘  Defender  of 
the  Faith,’  and  to  show  himself  a  true  son  of  the  church,  if  the 
divorce  and  dispensation  were  granted.  Wolsey,  who  had  not 
yet  lost  all  hope  of  reaching  the  tiara,  and  certainly  had  not 
lost  his  anti])athy  to  the  Lutherans,  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
essential  to  represent  the  divorce  as  the  means  of  securing  the 
papacy.  Had  it  been  readily  granted,  the  Reformation  might 
have  been  delayed ;  it  could  not  have  been  prevented,  for  the 
spiritual  element  in  the  struggle  was  stronger  than  the  secular 
one.  In  order  to  shorten  })roceedings,  Wolsey  at  one  time 
entertained  the  idea  of  inducing  the  pope  to  depose  Charles  by 
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fulminating  a  bull  against  him ;  but  the  sword  of  the  emperor 
defended  his  crown,  and  ‘  the  great  matter,  which  so  mightdy 
concerned  Henry,  and  disturbed  the  papacy,  was  left  undecided. 

It  was  Clement's  interest  to  leave  it  so,  and  accoidingly  while 
the  bull  extorted  by  threats  was  sent  off*  by  Cairipeggio,  he  was 
commissioned  to  make  no  use  of  it.  He  acted  up  to  his  in¬ 
structions  so  completely  that  Henry’s  disgust  and  antipat  i}  to 
the  paiiacy  became  too  powerful  to  be  overcome.  All  the 
negotiations,  the  trial  at  wdiicli  Catherine  appeared  in  so  queenly 
a  character,  the  labour  ot  years  had  been  unavailing,  and  tie 
enraged  king,  convinced  that  Clement  was  merely  making  him 
a  party  in  schemes  for  his  own  safety,  reproached  him  for  his 
craft  and  hypocrisy,  and  declared  his  determination  to  brave  his 
power.  Wolsey  felt  his  anger,  too,  for  the  wily  Cardinal’s  plots 
to  embroil  the  king  with  Charles,  had  been  so  far  discovered, 
and  his  perfidy  exposed,  brom  that  period  may  be  dated  the 
fall  of  Romisir power  in  England,  and  of  its  great  representative 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Henry,  whose  ungovernable  temper  had 
already  frequently  manifested  itself  against  the  pope,  now 
deemed  that  the  avocation  ot  the  divorce  to  Rome,  and  his 
citation  in  connexion  with  it,  added  insult  to  injury,  and  the 
breach  was  rendered  irreparable.  Wolsey,  conscious  ot  his 
ileep  coiiqdicity,  felt  that  he  must  expect  the  wrath  excited  by 
these  circumstances  to  fall  upon  him ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
liis  efforts  to  avert  it,  it  did  fall.  On  the  morning  after  his  last 
interview’  with  the  king,  the  xos^X  cortege  passed  him  on  its  way 
to  Grafton,  Anne  Roleyn  only  casting  on  him  a  proud  and 
disdainful  look.  She  had  obtained  the  victory.  The  Cardinal’s 
humiliation  was  not  however  complete.  Deprived  of  the  Great 
Seal,  he  was  subsequently  accused  of  subordinating  the  king’s 
pow’er  to  that  of  the  pope,  and  ultimately  impeached  by  the 
peers.  The  same  Lord  Percy  whom  he  had  separated  from 
Anne  Boleyn  was  commissioned  to  arrest  him.  In  less  than  a 
month  after,  the  haughty  prelate  breathed  his  last,  uttering, 
while  life  remained,  denunciations  against  the  reformers.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  death,  the  abuses  of  the  jiriesthood  w’ere  beginning 
to  be  attacked  on  all  hands.  The  elevation  of  a  layman  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor  took  aw’ay  political  ])ow’er  from  the 
clergy,  while  the  parliament  was  entering  boldly  on  the  work 
of  reform.  Every  dispensation  coming  from  Rome,  which 
might  be  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  w’as  strictly 
forbidden,  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  w  as  decidedly  against 
the  church.  All  this  had  comparatively  little  effect,  however, 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  religious  liberty.  On  the  con- 
trary,  8ir  1  homas  More  entered  zealously  upon  a  career 
of  persecution,  and  the  king,  even  in  the  heyday  of  Anne 
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Boleyn’s  influence,  issued  a  proclamation  against  heretics 
and  heretical  books,  and  giving  to  the  bishops  power  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  doctrines. 
Although  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  papacy  had  been  so  far 
destroyed,  much  was  to  be  done  ere  the  Reformation  was  deve¬ 
loped.  This  volume  of  Dr.  D’Aubigne’s  work  only  brings  us  to 
the  first  stage  of  the  great  movement.  He  says: — 

‘The  epoch  of  the  fall  and  deatli  of  Cardinal  Wolscy  was  not  only 
important,  because  it  ended  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  England,  who  had  endeavoured  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of 
the  world,  but  it  is  of  especial  consequence,  l>ecau3e  then  three  move¬ 
ments  w’ere  accomplished,  from  which  the  gi*eat  transformation  of  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  wiis  to  proceed.  Each  of  these  movements  has  its 
characteristic  result.  The  first  is  represented  by  Thomas  Cromwell. 
The  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  England  was  about  to  be  wrested  from 
him,  as  it  was  in  all  the  reformed  churches.  But  a  step  further  was 
taken  in  England.  That  supremacy  was  transferred  to  the  person  of 
the  king.  Wolsey  had  exercised,  as  vicar-general,  a  })Ower  till  then 
unknown.  Unable  to  become  pope  at  the  Vatican,  he  had  made  him¬ 
self  a  pope  at  Whitehall.  Henry  had  permitted  his  minister  to  raise 
this  hiemrchical  throne  by  the  side  of  his  own.  But  he  had  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  ought  not  to  be  two  thrones  in  England,  or  at  least 
not  two  kings.  He  had  dethroned  Wolsey;  and  resolutely  seating 
himself  in  his  place,  ho  Was  about  to  assume,  at  Whitehall,  that  tiara 
which  the  ambitious  prelate  had  prepared  for  himself.  Some  pei'sons 
when  they  saw  this,  exclaimed,  that  if  the  papal  supremacy  were 
abolished,  that  of  the  word  of  God  alone  ought  to  be  substituted. 
And,  indeed,  the  true  Reformation  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  second,  which  was  essential  to  the  renewal  of  the  church, 
was  represented  by  Cranmer,  and  consisted  jiarticularly  in  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Wolsey  did  not  fall  alone, 
nor  did  Cromwell  lise  alone;  each  of  these  two  men  carried  with  him 
the  systems  he  represented.  The  fabric  of  Roman  traditions  fell  with 
the  first ;  the  foundations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  laid  by  the  second ; 
and  yet,  while  we  render  all  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Cambridge 
doctor,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  his  weaknesses,  his  subserviency,  and  even 
a  certain  degree  of  negligence,  which,  by  allowing  parasitical  plants  to 
thoot  up  here  and  there,  permitted  them  to  spread  over  the  living  rock 
of  God’s  word.  Not  in  this  movement,  then,  was  found  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  with  all  its  ene^rgy  and  all  its  purity.  The  third  movement  was 
represented  by  the  martyrs.  When  the  church  takes  a  new  life,  it  is 
fertilized  by  the  blood  of  its  confessors;  and  being  continually  expose^l 
to  corruption,  it  has  constant  need  to  be  purified  by  suffering.  Not  in 
the  palace  of  Henry,  not  even  in  the  councils,  where  the  question  of 
throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy  was  discussed,  must  "we  look  for  the 
true  children  of  the  Reformation;  we  must  go  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
to  the  Lollards’  towers  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Lambeth,  to  the  other  prisons 
of  Fngland,  to  the  bishops’  cellars,  to  the  fetters,  the  stocks,  the  rack, 
and  the  stake.  The  godly  men  who  invoked  the  sole  intercession  of 
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Christ  Jesus,  the  only  head  of  his  people,  who  wandered  up  and  down 
deprivwl  of  everything,  gagged,  scofted  at,  scourged  and  tortured,  and 
who,  in  the  midst  of  aU  their  tribuUtions,  preserved  their  Christian 
patience,  and  turned,  like  their  master,  the  eyes  of  their  fmth  towards 
Jemsalem — these  were  the  disciples  of  the  lieformation  in  Englana. 
— j)p.  7 03 — 7 03. 

Some  of  these  were  beginning  to  appear  at  the  peiiod  at 
which  this  volume  closes.  Bayfield,  the  earnest  gospeller  of 
Bury,  Bilney,  Bainham,  and  many  other  less  known  adherents 
of  the  tmth,  were  struck  down  by  the  sword  of  Henry.  Every¬ 
where  persecution  grew  more  violent,  and  it  soon  beeaine 
obvious  that  the  king’s  supremacy  was  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
religious  freedom  as  that  of  the  pope.  These  persecutions  only 
served,  however,  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  those  to  whom,  under 
God,  belongs  the  glory  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  1  hat 
faith  was  to  be  severely  tried  ;  but  the  day  of  liberty  had  dawned, 
and  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  troubles,  and  what  seemed 
to  some  the  deepest  gloom,  they  saw^  the  growing  brightness  of 
that  light  which  the  word  of  God  was  shedding  upon  England. 

The  essentially  religious  nature  of  the  English  Reforma¬ 
tion  is  more  fully  revealed  perhaps  in  the  events  which  Dr. 
D’Aubigne  narrates  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  volume  than 
in  any  other.  He  has  well  said,  that  ‘if  the  movement  hap¬ 
pened  necessarily  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  state,  with  the  world 
even,  it  originated  neither  in  the  state,  nor  in  the  world.’  I  his 
is  abundantly  evident  throughout  its  development,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  at  that  point  where  the  secular  element  had  so  far 
done  its  work.  That  work,  where  we  at  present  leave  it,  had 
freed  the  state  from  the  dominancy  of  the  ])opedom  ;  but  it  had 
done  nothing  for  religious  liberty.  The  king’s  supremacy  was 
as  much  opposed  to  gospel  truth  as  that  of  Rome  had  been  ;  the 
persecution  carried  on  by  him  was  at  the  least  as  violent  as  that 
which  had  been  promoted  by  Wolsey. 

It  will  be  seen  Irom  our  brief  outline  of  the  events  narrated 
in  this  volume,  that  Dr.  D’Aubigne  has  yet  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  most  difficult  points  of  his  work,  but 
we  believe  the  thoughtful  reader  w’ill  now^  have  little  doubt  of 
his  ability  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  to  render  the  volume, 
or  Nolumes,  yet  to  be  written,  in  every  respect  w’orthy  of  those 
already  published.  l.he  one  before  us  is  marked  by  all  those 
chaiacteristics  which  gave  a  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  the  earlier  portions  of  his  history.  Carrying  out  his  original 
plan  of  allowing  the  most  important  actors  in  the  drama  to 
speak,  in  many  cases,  for  themselves,  he  thereby  enables  us  to 
acquire  a  clear  idea  of  individual  character,  while  his  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  each  IS,  generally  speaking,  distinguished  by  com- 
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Iprehensiveness  as  well  as  fidelity.  His  style  is  spirited,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  less  florid  than  in  some  parts  of  his  other 
volumes.  If  he  occasionally  allows  his  imagination  to  carry 
him  a  little  beyond  the  true  province  of  history,  he  compen¬ 
sates  for  this  by  a  judicious  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
fruits  of  his  research,  by  lighting  up  minute  details  with  a  well- 
told  incident,  and  illustrating  a  truth  by  a  felicitous  example. 
To  this  we  need  scarcely  add,  that  Dr.  D’Aubigne  manifests, 
throughout  his  volume,  not  only  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
those  evangelical  principles,  the  progress  of  which  he  records, 
but  an  earnest  and  devoted  attachment  to  them,  free  from  the 
slighest  taint  of  bigotry.  The  correctness  of  Mr.  White’s  trans¬ 
lation  is  guaranteed  by  the  historian’s  careful  revisal  of  it. 

Two  editions  of  this  volume  are  already  issued,  and  others 
will  follow  to  complete  the  various  impressions  which  were 
published  of  its  predecessors.  Messrs.  Blackie’s  edition  is 
illustrated  by  several  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 

fsonages  named  in  the  history.  Mr.  White’s  translation  is 
adopted  by  both  publishers. 

I 

.  ..k'i 


Art.  II. — Hints  on  Angling.  By  Palmer  Hackle,  Esq.  1846. 

2.  Complete  Angler.  By  Izaak  Walton.  New  Edition.  1848. 

3.  Tlt^  Coquet-Dale  FisIihig-iSongs.  1852. 

4.  The  Anglers  Conipanio^i  for  Scotland.  By  T.  T.  Stoddai’t.  1853. 

5.  WcdtOi}!s  Complete  Awjler.  Illustrated.  London.  1833. 

There  have  been  many  odd  notions  and  quaint  fancies  on 
the  origin  of  angling.  Some  of  the  middle-age  writers  imagined 
that  Seth  was  the  first  who  handled  a  rod,  and  fixed  a  hook 
upon  a  line,  and  that  he  taught  his  family  the  gentle  art  with 
great  minuteness  and  success.  Angling,  like  everything  else, 
having  been  once  fairly  established  as  a  pursuit  of  human  life 
and  amusement,  was  subsequently  handed  down  by  tradition  to 
])osterity ;  and,  during  particular  epochs,  it  might  possibly  be 
engraved,  in  common  with  music  and  other  arts,  upon  large 
stone  pillars,  which  would  survive  the  havoc  of  time,  and  the 
universal  deluge.  Whether  there  be  any  truth  in  these  dim 
traditions,  certain  it  is  that  angling  of  some  sort  can  be  traced 
to  a  very  remote  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  family.  In 
the  days  of  Moses  we  find  that  the  Israelites  ate  freely  of  fish, 
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^hich  were  served  up  with  cuciirabers,  as  salmon  is  at  present. 
This  is  related  of  them  in  their  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 

In  other  books  of  Scripture  we  find  mention  is  made  of 
anglings  in  Job,  Amos, Isaiah,  and  Habbakuk.  llishop  Lowth, 
in  his  ‘  Isaiah,’  translates  the  prophetic  description  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Egypt  in  these  terms : — 

‘And  the  fishes  shall  mourn  and  lament; 

All  those  that  cast  the  hook  in  the  river, 

And  those  that  spi*ead  nets  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  shall 
languish. 

And  they  that  work  the  fine  flax  shall  be  confounded, 

And  they  that  weave  net-work. 

And  her  stores  shall  be  broken  up  ; 

Even  all  that  make  a  gain  of  pools  of  fish.’ 

Angling  must  have  been  followed  in  the  East,  from  the 
earliest  times,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  at  present.  We 
find  figures  of  persons  angling  painted  on  Egyptian  tombs, 
and  even  on  the  walls  of  Herculaneum.  Wilkinson  states,  in 
his  book  on  Egypt,  that  anglers  in  that  country  adopted  a 
ground-bait,  without  any  float ;  and  that  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  had  ever  put  winged  insects  on  the  hook,  or  still  less  that 
they  had  ever  devised  any  process  similar  to  our  ])resent  system 
of  artificial  fly-fishing,  which  is  an  art  still  unknown  to  the 
modern  Egyptians.  The  ancient  hooks  of  this  country  were 
made  of  hronze.  The  use  of  fish-spears  was  likewise  general, 
as  appears  from  many  of  the  antique  paintings  of  Egy])tiau 
origin.  The  spear  consisted  of  a  long  and  stout  ])olc,  termi¬ 
nating  in  two  long  and  fine  ])rongs,  single  barbed,  and  one  of 
them  longer  than  the  other.  These  instruments  seem  to  have 
been  employed  by  the  fishers,  as  they  gently  floated  down  the 
waters  in  their  boats. 

The  art  of  angling  is  mentioned  in  Homer.  In  Pope’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  ‘  Iliad,’  we  have  the  following  passage : — 

‘As  from  some  rock  that  overhangs  the  flood, 

The  silent  fisher  casts  the  insidious  food  ; 

With  fraudful  care  he  waits  the  finny  prize, 

And  sudden  lifts  it  quivering  to  the  skies.’ 

T  heocritus  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxa- 
goras  and  Philinna.  He  flourished  about  the  year  270  n.c. 
He  is  represented  by  classical  critics,  as  the  founder  of  Greek 
bucolic  ])oclry,  a  hvanoh  of  literature  subsequently  imitated  w  ith 
great  success  by  V  irgil  and  otlicrs.  The  twcnty-fii  st  idyl  is  the 
poem  in  which  J'heocritus  represents  the  life  of  Greek  fisher- 
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men.*  It  refers  more  ])articulavl y  to  a  discussion  of  two  anglers 
n])on  a  dream.  The  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  One 
of  the  fishermen  savs, — 

‘  Last  evening,  weary  with  the  toils  of  day, 

LullM  in  the  laj)  of  rest  secure  I  lay ; 

Full  late  we  supM,  and  sparingly  we  eat ; 

No  danger  of  a  surfeit  from  our  meat. 

!Methought  I  sat  upon  a  shelfy  stei*p. 

And  watch’d  the  tish  that  gamhol’d  in  the  deep  ; 

Suspended  by  the  rod,  I  gently  sliook 
The  bait  fallacious,  which  a  huge  one  took  ; 

(Sleeping  we  image  what  awake  we  wish  ; 

Dogs  dream  of  bones,  and  lishermen  of  tish) ; 

Bent  was  my  rod,  and  from  his  gills  the  blood, 

With  crimson  stream,  distain’il  the  silver  tlbod. 

I  stretcht  my  arm  out  lest  the  hook  shouM  break ; 

.  The  tish  so  vigorous,  and  my  hook  so  weak  ! 

Anxious  I  gaz'd  ;  he  struggled  to  be  gone  : 

“You’re  wounded — I’ll  be  with  you,  frieml,  anon — 

Still  do  you  tease  me  ?”  for  he  plagu’d  me  sore ; 

At  last,  quite  s})ent,  I  drew  him  safe  on  shore, 

Then  gi-aspt  him  with  my  hand,  for  surer  hold, 

A  noble  }>rize,  a  tish  of  solid  gold  ! 

But  fears  suspicious  in  my  bosom  throng’d, 

Lest  to  the  god  of  ocean  he  belonged  ; 

Or,  hai>ly  wandering  in  the  azure  main. 

Some  favourite  tish  of  Anq)hitrite’s  train. 

^ly  ju’ize  I  loos’d,  and  strictest  caution  took. 

For  fear  some  gold  might  stick  about  the  hook. 

Then  safe  secur’d  him,  and  devoutlv  swore 
Never  to  venture  on  the  ocean  more  ; 

But  live  on  land  as  happy  as  a  king  : 

At  tliis  I  wak’d  ;  what  think  you  of  the  thing] 

Speak  tree,  for  know,  I  am  extn*mely  loth. 

And  greatly  fear  to  violate  my  oath.’ 

FRIEND. 

‘  Fear  nut  old  friend ;  you  took  no  oath,  for  wliy  ? 

You  took  no  tish — your  vision’s  all  a  lie. 

Clo  search  the  shoals,  not  sleeping,  but  awake, 

If  linger  will  soon  discover  your  mistake; 

Latch  real  tish  ;  you  need  not,  sure,  be  told, 

Those  fools  must  starve  who  only  dream  of  gold.’ 

The  Cireek  work  of  OrriAN,  ‘  On  the  Nature  of  Fishes,  and 
the  Fishing  of  the  Ancients,’  is  an  interesting  performance.  It 
is  in  five  hooks;  the  first  and  second  discuss  the  nature  of  fish, 
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anil  the  other  three,  the  art  of  fishing.  The  author  \vas  a 
native  of  Anazarhua,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  and  ^Yas  born  in  the  latter 
jiortion  of  the  reign  of  the  lloiiian  emperor  Coininodiis.  The 
father  of  the  ])oet  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  learning  \  but  falling 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Severus,  he  was  banished 
to  the  island  of  Malta.  His  son  Oppian  determined  to  share 
his  exile;  and  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  he  wrote  all  his 
works  during  the  ])eriod  of  this  voluntary  banishment  with  his 
parent.  Having  returned  again  to  his  own  country,  and  being 
favourably  received  at  the  court  of  Severus,  he  was  soon  after 
seized  with  the  plague,  which  terminated  his  life,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age.  The  citizens  of  his  native  city  were  deeply 
nfllictcd  by  this  bereavement,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his  memory 
with  the  following  inscription: — 

‘  Though  much  they  lov’d,  no  Ildiconiau  maid 
Could  Oppian  siive,  or  lalleii  late  persuade ; 

Tlie  rigid  destinies’  superior  power 

Snapt  quick  the  thread,  and  lixt  the  hasten’d  hour; 

But  hatl  these  sisterSj  like  the  /tine,  been  kind, 

Nor  Opi)iau’s  life  to  thrice  ten  years  confin’d, 

All  the  inspir’d  ha<l  him  their  chief  allow’d, 

And  all  to  his  their  humbler  laurels  bow’d !’ 

The  first  two  books  of  the  poem,  as  already  mentioned,  arc 
devoted  to  the  nature,  habits,  and  instincts,  of  fish.  These  are 
described  with  the  accuracy  of  a  naturalist,  and  the  fiincy  of  a 
poet.  'Idle  art  of  angling,  as  known  and  practised  in  his  day 
and  country,  is  detailed  with  great  minuteness  and  dexterity  of 
colouring.  In  the  third  book,  he  says — 

‘By  those  who  curious  have  their  art  defin’d. 

Four  sorts  of  fishers  ai*e  distinct  assign’d. 

The  first  in  hooks  delight ;  here  some  prej)ai’e 
'  The  angler  s  ta]>er  length,  and  twisted  hair  ; 

Othei*s  the  tougher  threads  of  fiax  entwine. 

But  firmer  hands  sustain  the  sturdy  line. 

A  thirvl  prevails  by  more  compendious  ways, 

M  hile  num’rous  hooks  one  common  line  displays.* 

I'he  author  then  goes  on  describing  other  kinds  of  fishers, 
such  ns  use  nets,  spears,  &c.  On  the  instincts  of  the  finny 
tribes  to  elude  their  enemies,  he  says — 

*  Fishes  have,  too,  their  self-preserving  arts, 

Not  that  alone  which  home-breil  fear  imparts  * 

Theii*  foreign  foes ; — they  equally  deceive 
The  entangling  net,  and  burden’d  hook  relieve.’ 

I  he  critics  of  all  ages  have  spoken  in  terms  of  eulogy  of  this 
treatise  of  Oppiun’s.  Eustathius  and  the  Scholiasts  often  quote 
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him.  Boclin  says,  his  epithets  are  proper  and  expressive,  and 
his  metaphors  bold  and  dashing.  Tlie  elder  Scaliger  calls  him 
a  divine  and  incomparable  poet ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
says,  ‘  It  is  a  wonder  that  Oppian’s  elegant  lines  are  so  much 
neglected,  surely  we  hereby  reject  one  of  the  best  epic  poets.’ 
Laurentius  Lippius  translated  the  poem  into  Latin  verse ;  and 
the  Lnglish  translation  is  by  Mr.  Draper  and  Mr.  Jones. 

There  is  an  iiistorical  incident  connected  with  Cleopatra  and 
Antony,  which  has  been  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
early  history  of  the  gentle  art  According  to  Plutarch  the  story 
runs  thus.  Antony  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  angling  exploits 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  but  to  redeem  his  credit  for  skill 
he  gave  directions  to  some  of  his  attendants  to  dive  into  the 
water,  and  fix  several  large  fish  on  his  baits.  Cleopatra  dis¬ 
covered  the  trick  ;  and  sent  down  one  of  her  own  slaves  to 
afiix  a  large  saltvd  fish  of  the  Euxinc  sea  on  his  hook !  Antony 
was  mortified  at  the  exposure  of  his  puerile  vanity,  and  mani¬ 
fested  some  degree  of  displeasure  at  being  duped  in  this  manner. 
The  artful  (pieen  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  exclaiming, 

‘  Resign,  dear  general,  this  kind  of  sj»ort,  to  us  petty  princes  of 
Pharos  and  Canopus:  your  game  is  cities,  provinces,  and  king¬ 
doms.’  Cray,  the  jioet,  has  rendered  this  story  into  verse  as 
follows : — 

‘  What  gudgeons  are  we  men, 

Every  woman’s  easy  prey  ; 

Though  we’ve  felt  the  hook,  again 
We  bite,  and  they  betray.* 

The  Romans  used  the  net  as  well  as  the  hook  for  angling ; 
and  Suetonius  states  that  the  Emperor  Nero  was  accustomed 
to  fish  with  a  net  of  gold  and  purple.  There  was  a  great 
variety  of  nets  in  common  use  for  obtaining  the  various  kinds 
of  fish.  Plutarch  mentions  corks  and  leaden  weights  as  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  nets,  l^liny  (a.u.  2**I)  treats  of  the  nature,  habits, 
and  localities  of  fish  in  his  ‘  llistoria  Naturalis.’  The  ninth 
book  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  In  chapter  eighteen,  he  says, 
that  in  the  country  of  Aquitaine,  in  France,  the  river-salmon 
surpasses  all  other  salmon  whatever.  The  mode  of  catching 
eels,  in  the  lake  Benucus^  he  tells  us,  is  by  the  employment  of 
leapweeles  and  wcariiets,  which  were  so  artistically  constructed, 
that  by  the  nnuse  there  was  often  found  a  thousand  of  them 
wrapped  together  in  one  great  round  ball. 

Pliny  represents  certain  fish  as  ajipearing  when  called  upon 
by  jiarticular  names. 

‘  Piscator,  fuge,  ne  nocens  recedas. 

Sacris  piscibus  hie  natautur  unda?, 
c  2 
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Qui  noimt  Dominum,  manumque  lambunt 

Illam . .  . 

Quid  quod  Nomen  liabent,  et  ad  magistn 
Vocem  quisqiie  sui  venit  citatus.’ 

‘  Rash  angler,  here  thy  g^ull-y  sport  forbear, 

These  finny  natives  are  a  monarcli  s  cai*e ; 

The  gentle  kind  obey  his  known  command, 

And  ft‘eil  familiar  fi-om  his  sporting  hand  ; 

Each  has  his  name,  which,  severally,  they  hear,^ 
And  to  their  owner’s  summons  stmight  api)ear.’ 


We  find  some  account,  in  the  early  history  of  elsh  litera¬ 
ture,  that  angling  occasionally  furnished  a  topic  tor  versitying 
among  the  poets  of  Wales.  Taliesin  is  mentioned  as  one  ot 
the  piscatory  bards,  who  nourished  about  A.n.  5()0,  and  wrote  a 
])oem  of  some  length  on  one  of  the  Welsh  kings  having  been 
found  in  a  salmon  weir ;  and  likewise  on  the  value  and  import¬ 


ance  of  this  repository  of  the  ‘  monarch  of  the  streams.’ 

There  was  a  paper  read  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  society  of  anti¬ 
quaries  at  Anas,  in  France,  on  an  old  manuscript  treatise  on 
fishing,  found  among  the  remains  of  the  valuable  library  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Berlin’s,  at  St.  Omer.  This  work  was 
supposed,  by  the  style  of  writing,  to  have  been  composed  about 
the  year  one  thousand;  and  to  have  been  divided  into  twenty-two 
chn])ters.  As  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  mutilated 
remains  of  the  work,  the  author’s  main  object  was  to  prove  that 
fishers  had  been  men  singularly  noticed  by  divine  approbation ; 
and  he  supports  this  theoretical  view’  from  the  leading  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  life  of  the  fishermen  of  Judea,  through  whom  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  ])romulgated  to  the  world.  There  was  likewise 


u])pended  to  the  manuscript  a  full  list  of  all  river  fish,  the  baits 
used  for  taking  them,  and  the  suitable  seasons  for  angling  for 
each  sort  of  fish.  ()ne  of  the  French  critics  on  this  singular 
prodnciion  says — ‘  That  angling  was  sufficiently  common  in 
the  days  ol  our  Saviour  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  ]iosscsses 
the  New’  I  estament ;  and  it  has  always  jiroved  suggestive  to  our 
iiiinds  that  the  greatest  event  the  world  has  ever  witnessed — 
the  greatest  change  ever  efiected  on  human  society— and  which 
is  destined  to  advance  and  increase  till  all  mankind  shall  feel 
the  benefits  of  its  intluenee — was  brought  about  by  the  agency 
of  a  few  poor  fishermen.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  innocency 
ot  theii  gentle  occiqiation  had  acted  as  a  becoming  ineiiara- 
tinn  for  that  life  of  gentleness  and  charity,'  and  iiurity  and 
benevolence  which  was  to  distinguish  them  above  all  men,  and 

give  ihem  their  glorious  pre-eminence  in  the  universal  church 
1 1  C  In  1st. 
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On  the  revival  of  letters  in  luirope,  or  about  llic  comuiencc- 
inent  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  anglin^^  ell'nsions  in  j)rosc 
and  verse  partook  of  the  general  mental  im])etus  of  the  age. 
I'he  Italians  wrote  ])iscatory  plays,  and  other  fanciful  and 
light  j)ieces  on  fishing  generally,  both  by  sea  and  land.  They 
invested  their  Sirens  and  Tritons  with  angling  habits  and  inodes 
of  thought ;  and  made  them  expatiate,  in  glowing  terms,  on 
the  beauties  arising  from  the  contemjilation  of  the  floods  and 
hills,  and  .woods  and  valleys,  of  their  pieturescpie  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  country.  In  one  of  the  manuscript  plays  of  this 
kind,  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome,  we  have  the 
adventures  of  a  lover,  who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
object  of  his  affections  by  means  of  the  art  of  angling;  and 
we  have  the  various  contrivances  or  dodges  he  used,  to  gain  his 
ends,  and  overreach  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  lady’s  parents, 
depicted  with  great  minuteness  and  humour.  There  arc  like¬ 
wise  songs  introduced,  descriptive  of  river  scenery,  and  to  re¬ 
present  the  ])arallel  which  the  imagination  may  institute  between 
the  variable  success  that  anglers  meet  with  and  the  common 
and  every-day  transactions  of  human  life.  We  shall  try  to 
give  the  meaning  of  one  of  these  dramatic  songs,  premising  that 
the  kind  reader  must  make  due  allowances  for  the  lameness  of 
our  imitation.  Almost  every  disciple  of  the  rod  will  yield  his 
ready  assent  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  general  sentiment  con¬ 
veyed  in  this  somewhat  anticpiated  Italian  piece. 

‘  I  low  oftimes  with  my  rod  in  hand, 

In  wandering  by  the  stream, 

I’ve  liken’d  the  angler’s  magic  wand. 

To  life’s  deceptive  dream  ! 

‘  The  sky,  j^erchance,  looks  fair  and  bright, 

The  breeze  curls  on  the  brook  ; 

The  waters  ting’d  to  please  the  sight. 

Trout  waiting  for  tlie  hook  ! 

‘  We  plunge  and  strive  from  spot  to  S2)ot, 
l>ut  not  a  fish  will  rise  ; 

In  wonderment,  at  our  ill  lot. 

Turn  up  our  wistful  eyes. 

‘  In  daily  life  the  sjmie  we  see. 

When  ho2)e  mounts  on  the  wing ; 

Our  means  to  ends  may  not  agi*ee, 

And  grief  from  labour  S2)rijig. 

‘  Again,  sometimes,  the  day  is  sour. 

And  darkened  is  the  sky  ; 

Fair  sport  seems  far  beyond  our  power, 

'J’hongh  artful  be  our  fly. 
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*  But  here,  Again,  at  fault  we  are; 

SucccMs  attends  our  skill, 

And  lish  in  Hcoi*e8  come  wide  and  far, 

Our  fishing  ci'eel  to  fill. 

*  In  life’s  career  the  same  we  see, 

When  ho|)e  flags  in  the  rear, 

And  dark’s  the  shade  of  destiny 
When  our  success  is  near. 

‘  A  moral,  too,  your  line  may  point ; 

When  tangl’d  is  the  hair, 

Lt't  patience  with  her  oil  anoint, 

’Twill  save  you  from  despair. 

‘The  same  in  life  when  ills  assail, 

Perj)lex’d  with  mischiefs  rank, 

Patience  and  skill  will  seldom  fail 
To  unloo.se  the  knotted  hank.* 

One  of  the  most  early  productions  of  British  literature  rela¬ 
tive  to  angling,  is  the  poetical  piece  attributed  to  a  Scottish 
poet  called  Blind  Harry,  who  flourished  about  the  termination 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  lines  attributed  to  him  are 
upon  a  fishing  excursion  by  Sir  William  Wallace.  We  cannot 
insert  the  entire  ]noduction,  but  shall  make  a  selection  of  a 
few  lines  to  show  its  scope  and  character. 

‘Till  Irvine  water,  fish  to  tak  he  went, 

Sic  fantasy  fell  in  his  intent. 

To  lead  his  net  a  child  furth  with  him  yede. 

But  ho,  or  noon,  was  in  a  fellon  dread. 

His  swerd  he  left,  so  did  he  never  again  ; 

It  did  him  glide,  suppose  he  suffered  pain. 

Of  that  labour  a.s  then  he  w'as  not  slie. 

Happy  he  was  took  fi.sh  abundantly.’ 

Ihc  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Wallace  meets  in  his  rambles 
with  Lord  Percy,  who  was  then  Captain  of  the  town  of  Ayr, 
A  contention  sjiruiig  up  about  the  right  to  fish.  Sir  William 
is  made  to  say, — 

‘  “  It  won-  iTason,  methink,  ye  should  have  jiart, 

Waith*  should  be  dealt,  in  all  place,  with  free  heai-t.” 
lie  bade  his  child,  “  Give  them  of  our  waithing.” 

Ihe  Southron  said,  “As  now  of  thy  dealing 
AiV  e  will  not  tak  ^  thou  W’ald  give  us  o’er  small.” 

He  lighted  (lown,  and  frae  the  child  took  all. 

allace  said  then,  “  Gentilemen  gif  ye  be, 

Ix'ave  us  some  Jiai’t,  we  pi’ay,  for  charity. 
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One  agoil  knight  serves  our  Lnly  to  day  ; 

Oood  iViend,  leave  part,  and  tak  not  all  away.” 

“  Thou  shalt  hae  loiive  to  tish,  and  tak  thee  luae, 

All  this  forsooth  shall  in  our  Hitting  gae. 

We  serve  a  lord  ;  this  lish  shall  till  him  gang.” 

Wallace  answered,  siiid,  “Thou  art  in  the  wrang.” 

“  Wham  thous  thou,  8cot !  in  faith  thou’  serves  a  blaw.” 

Till  him  he  ran,  and  out  a  swerd  gan  draw. 

William  was  wae  ho  had  nae  wai)pins  there 
But  the  pontstalf,  the  whilk  in  haiul  he  bare. 

Wallace  with  it  Hist  on  the  cheek  him  took. 

With  sjio  glide  will,  while  of  his  feet  he  shook. 

The  swerd  Hew  frae  him  a  fur-bried  on  the  land. 

Wallace  was  glad,  and  hint  it  soon  in  hand ; 

And  with  the  swerd  awkward  he  him  gave 
Vnder  his  hat,  his  craig*  in  sunder  drave. 

By  that  the  la  vet  lighted  about  Wallace ; 
lie  had  no  help  only  but  Uod’s  grace.’ 

In  we  have  a  treatise  on  angling,  printed  by  Wynkin 

de  Worde,  in  the  form  of  a  small  folio,  which  is  a  rcpublieatioii 
of  the  celebrated  ‘  Book  of  St.  Albans,’  and  containing  a  tract 
entitled  ‘  The  Treaty se  of  Fysshinge  wyth  an  Angle,’  and 
ornamented  with  a  somewhat  rude  woodcut  of  an  angler. 

This  work  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  Jane  Juliana 
Berners,  or  Barnes,  a  prioress  of  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Albans. 

‘  The  angler,’  says  this  fair  writer,  ‘  atte  the  leeste,  hath  his 
holsom  walke,  and  merry  at  his  ease,  a  swete  ayare  of  the  swete 
sauoure  wherewith  the  melodyous  armory  of  fowlls,  he  seeth  the 
younge  swannes,  heerons,  duckes,  cotes,  and  many  other  fowles, 
with  their  brodes ;  whycli  to  me  seemeth  better  than  all  the 
noyse  of  houndry,  the  blastes  of  homes,  and  the  scrye  of 
fowles,  that  hunters,  fawkeners,  and  fowlers  can  make.  And  if 
the  angler  of  the  fysshe,  surely  thenne,  is  there  noo  man  hap¬ 
py  er  than  he  is  in  his  sporyte.’ 

From  this  time  to  the  appearance,  in  1590,  of  ‘  A  booke  of 
Fishing  with  Hooke  and  line,  and  all  other  instruments  there¬ 
unto  belonginge,  made  by  L.  M.’  (Leonard  Mascale),  we  have 
little  or  nothing  on  the  fishing  art.  It  was,  however,  occasion¬ 
ally  handled  by  the  writers  and  poets  of  the  day,  in  songs  and 
squibs.  We  have  an  old  ballad  in  ‘  Dispray  se  of  Women  that 
allure  but  love  not.’ 

*  That  troupe  of  honest  dames. 

Those  Grisels  all  are  gone  ; 

No  Lucrece  now  is  left  aliue , 

Ne  Cleopatra  none. 
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‘  Thos3  <lavs  are  all  vpast, 

That  liate  is  fl<‘ete<l  by; 

Thoy  iiiyrrors  were,  ilanie  Xature  made, 
Her  skilful  haiul  to  try. 

‘  Now  course  of  kiude  cxcluuiiigdc 
Doth  yield  a  woorseii  graiue, 

And  women  in  these  latter  years, 

These  modest  matrons  staiue. 

*  Deceit  is  their  delight, 

Great  fraiides  in  friendly  lookes ; 
They  sjkuI  the  tish  for  friendship’s  sake, 
That  hover  on  their  hookes. 


*  They  buy  the  bait  too  dejire, 

That  so  their  freedomc  loze  ; 

And  they  the  more  deceitfull  are. 

That  so  can  craft  and  gloze.’ 

Ill  1600,  \vc  have  another  treatise  under  the  tollowing  title: — 

‘  (’ertaiii  experiments  concerning  Fish  and  Fruit,  ])ractised  by 
John  Tavener,  Gent.,  and  by  him  ])ublished  for  the  benefit  of 
others,’  London.  A  few  years  before  this  date  we  find  a  work 
on  fish,  published  by  Casper  Sehwenkfeld,  cjilled  ‘  Therio  Tro- 
])h8cum  Silesia*,’  in  which  there  is  much  curious  research  and 
speculation  on  the  hahiis,  medical  properties,  and  instincts  of 
all  the  known  classes  of  fish.  There  was,  likewise,  another 
work,  ahout  the  same  period,  printed  at  Leipsic,  on  the  different 
inodes  of  angling  for  fish  of  all  kinds.  This  is  but  a  small 
work,  of  ahout  ihirly  octavo  pages. 

From  this  period,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  angling  was,  like  the  other  hranches  of  knowledge  tind 
art,  at  a  very  low  ebh.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
angling  was  followed  in  these  times  as  a  rural  amusement, 
and  that  it  Itirmed  a  lojiic  of  eulogy  and  recommendation  to  the 
few  of  those  favoured  s])irits  who  then  held  a  pen  in  their 
hands,  and  committed  their  thoughts  to  paper.  We  are  in¬ 
formed,  from  the  records  ot  early  french  literature,  that  in  most 
of  the  large  libraries  in  f  ranee,  Italy,  and  Sjiain,  there  are 
manuscript  articles  on  Fislmuj,  of  various  remote  dates,  but  of  a 
somewhat  fugitive  and  puerile  cast. 

The  ‘Ihscatory  Lelogucs’  of  Sauazarius  are  well  known. 
1  hev  were  republished  by  Pojie,  in  his  collection  of ‘Poemata 
Italarum.’  These  eflhsions  have  been  the  topic  of  critical  con- 
tioversy  among  angling  writers.  Mr,  Draper  and  Mr.  Jones 
think  highly  ot  them,  and  maintain  that  their  author  gained 
more  rcpuUition  by  them  than  from  all  his  other  works  together. 
Moses  Drowne  enterUiins  a  dillerent  opinion.  IJe  says;  ‘  Per- 
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haps  it  liad  been  of  advantage,  and  this  subject  (angling  litera¬ 
ture)  had  come  with  better  aj)pearance  if  Sanazarius  had  never 
written  his  ‘  Sea  Eclogues the  exercise  of  fishing  appears  so 
contemptible  in  him,  that  any  that  writes  on  a  subject  that  seems 
ti)  be  of  a  similar  aspect  must  sutfer  disadvantage.  Ilis  oysters 
and  crayfish  are  served  plentifully  over  without  any  change,  and 
you  may  break  your  teeth  before  you  get  to  his  entertainment. 
Ilis  water-swains  dilfer  no  ways  from  our  most  simple  ones  on 
land,  only  that  he  turns  them  to  sea  in  an  old  tattered  boat,  and 
so  leaves  them  to  wail  their  loves  and  seek  their  fortunes.  Rocks, 
waves,  and  desert  shores  are  their  insensible  retinue.’ 

Sanazarius  nourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  iirst  Aldine  edition  of  the  works  of  the  ])oet  is 
that  of  Venice  of  15*27,  in  Hvo.  The  most  perfect  edition  is 
that  ])rinted  at  the  smme  })lace  in  1535,  Hvo.  His  ‘Piscatoria’ 
will  bo  found  in  both  collections  of  his  poems. 

J’he  Italian  .lesuit,  Nicolas  Perthenius,  wrote  his  ‘  Piscatory 
hk'logues’  (‘  Piscatoria  ct  Xautica’)  a  few  years  after  the  times 
of  Sanazarius.  The  ‘Eclogues’  were  jiublished  apart  from 
other  jioetical  effusions  of  the  same  author,  at  Naples,  in  1081  ; 
and  a  smaller  edition,  with  engravings,  was  published  at  the 
same  place  in  lOSh. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  angling 
literature  made  ra])id  progress,  and  sensibly  partook  of  the 
general  intellectual  improvement  which  this  active  portion  of 
iMiropean  history  pourtrays  in  all  branches  of  useful  and  polite 
writing. 

Michael  Drayton  must  not  be  ])assed  over  in  silence.  His 
lines  on  the  river  Severn  (1()12)  arc  well  entitled  to  notice. 
He  eulogizes  it  for  numerous  and  varied  stock  of  fish. 

‘  So  that  of  every  kind,  the  new-spawn\l  niuiierous  fry, 

S<*em  in  me  as  the  siimls  that  on  my  shore  do  lie. 

The  barbel,  than  which  fish  a  braver  doth  not  swim, 

Nor  greater  for  the  ford,  within  my  sj>acious  brim. 

Nor  (newly  taken)  more  the  curious  taste  doth  please  ; 

'fhe  grayling,  whose  great  spawn  is  big  as  any  pease ; 

The  iKU'ch,  with  i>rickly  fins,  against  the  pike  prepares!. 

As  nature  hath  thereon  bestowed  this  stronger  guard, 

His  daintiness  to  keep  (eiich  curious  palate’s  pi'oof) 

Fnmi  his  vile  ravenous  foe ;  next  him  I  name  the  ruff. 

His  very  near  ally,  and  both  for  scale  and  fin. 

In  taste,  and  for  his  bait  (indeed)  his  next  of  kin. 

The  pretty  slender  diire,  of  many  called  the  dace. 

Within  my  liquid  glass,  when  Phmbus  looks  his  face, 

Dft  swiftly,  as  he  swims,  his  silver  belly  shows, 

Put  with  such  nimble  flight,  that  ere  you  can  disclose 
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His  sbajK?,  out  of  your  sight  like  lightning  he  is  shot. 

The  trout  by  nature  mark’d  with  many  a  crimson  spot, 

As  though  she  curious  were  in  him  above  the  rest, 

And  of  fresh- water  tish,  did  unto  him  the  best. 

♦  *  * 

The  lusty  salmon,  then,  from  Neptune’s  wat’iy  realm. 

Who  for  their  numerous  stores,  stemming  my’  tidelul  stream. 
Then  bi*ing  iu  bis  kind,  in  me  his  pleasure  takes 
(For  whom  the  fisher  then  all  other  game  forsi\kes), 

Which  Ixiiiding  of  himself  to  the  fashion  of  a  ring, 

Above  the  foi-ced  wears  liimself  doth  nimbly  fling.’ 

We  come  now  to  a  well-defined  and  prominent  land-mark  in 
angling  literature ;  namely,  the  ajipearance  of  Denny’s  or  De¬ 
von’s  work.  It  was  published  in  ll)13,  under  the  title  of  ‘The 
Secrets  of  Angling,  teaching  the  choicest  Tooles,  Baytes,  and 
Seasons  for  the  taking  of  any’  Fish,  in  Pond  or  Rivers,  practised 
and  familiarly’  opened  in  these  bookes,  by’  J.  D.’  Devor  was  a 
man  of  deep  thought,  and,  in  a  certain  ])oint  of  view,  a  man  of 
a  truly  contemplative  genius,  lie  looked  u])on  nature  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosojdier,  and  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  a 
poet  and  a  moralist.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  Izaak  Walton, 
and  the  real  founder  of  that  species  of  piscatory  style  and  turn 
of  thought  for  which  ‘  honest  Izaak’ has  so  long  been  justly 
celebrated  amongst  us.  Devor  dashed  ofl*  the  art  of  rod-fishing, 
in  all  its  phases,  with  a  bold  and  masterly  hand;  and  most 
certainly  raised  the  reputation  of  the  ‘Craft’  in  public  opinion 
many  degrees  beyond  the  point  it  had  cattained  in  the  hands  of 
preceding  writers.  His  thoughts  are  natural  and  elevated;  his 
versification  smooth  and  jiointed ;  and  tlie  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout  his  entire  work  is  that  of  an  amiable  and  well  regu¬ 
lated  understanding. 

Devor,  in  his  poem,  descants  with  great  earnestness  upon 
the  necessity  of  an  angler  cultivating  knowledge*  in  general,  and 
particularly  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  assiduous 
cultivation  of  religious  and  moral  sentiments.  These  give  him 
a  keener  relish  lor  the  sublimities  and  beauties  of  nature.  The 
lollowing  stanzas  exhibit  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  treats  his  subject: — 

‘  hen  fair  Aurora,  rising  early,  shows 
Her  blushing  face  beyond  the  ea.storii  hills, 

And  dyes  the  heavenly  vault  with  purple  rowes, 

That  far  ai-ound  the  world  with  brightness  fills  ; 

The  meadows  green  are  hoare  with  silver  dewes. 

That  on  the  earth  the  sable  earth  distils. 

And  chaunting  birds,  with  merry  notes,  bewrayr 
The  near  approaching  of  the  cheerful  day’. 
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‘  Then  let  him  go  to  river,  brook,  or  lake. 

That  loves  the  sjx>rt,  where  stores  of  fish  abound. 

And  through  the  pleasant  fields  his  journey  make, 

’!Midst  sweet  pastures,  meadows  fresh  and  sound, 

Where  he  may  l)ost  his  choice  of  |>astime  take. 

While  swift  Hy|>erion  runs  his  circle  round  ; 

And  as  the  place  shall  to  his  liking  prove. 

There  still  remain,  or  further  else  remove.’ 

The  year  after  (Ifild)  the  appearance  of  Devor’s  ])oeni, 
another  work  on  angling,  was  published  under  the  title  of  ‘  The 
Pleasures  of  Princes,  or  Good  Men’s  Recreations;  containing 
a  Discourse  on  the  General  Art  of  Fishing  with  the  Angle ; 
and  all  the  hidden  secrets  belonging  thereunto.’  This  treatise 
is  anonymous.  In  17;33,  Gervas  Markham  wrote  his  ‘Countrey 
C’ontentment,’  which  is  in  substance  a  j)rose  version  of  Devor’s 
work,  with  many  additions  of  his  own.  The  following  passages 
will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  book. 

‘  Now  for  the  inward  qualities  of  mind,  allxdt  some  writers  reduce 
them  to  twelve  heads,  which,  indeed  whosoever  enjoyeth,  cannot  chuse 
hut  he  veiy  complete  in  much  reflect  ion;  yet  I  must  draw  them  into 
many  more  branches.  And  first,  and  most  essential  whereof  is,  tliat  a 
skilful  angler  ought  to  he  a  general  scholar,  and  seen  in  all  the  liberal 
sciences ;  as  a  gmmmarian,  to  know  how  either  to  write  or  discourse 
of  his  art  in  true  and  fitting  terms,  either  without  affectation  or  rude¬ 
ness,  and  should  have  sweetness  of  sjx^ch  to  pei’suade  and  engage  others 
to  delight  in  an  exercise  so  much  laudable.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  An  angler  must 
he  full  of  love,  both  to  his  j)leasure  and  to  his  neighbour;  to  his  plea¬ 
sure,  which  otherwise  will  he  irksome  and  tedious ;  and  to  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  that  he  never  give  oflciice  in  any  particular,  nor  he  guilty  of  any 
geueml  destruction.’  ....  ‘He  should  not  he  unskilful  in  musick, 
that  whensoever  either  melancholy,  heaviness  of  his  thoughts,  or  the 
perturbations  of  his  own  fancies,  stiiTcth  up  sadness  in  him,  he  may 
remove  the  same  with  some  godly  hymn  or  anthem,  of  which  David 
gives  us  am])le  examples.’ 

Mr.  PiiiNEAS  Fletcher  wrote  ‘Piscatory  Eclogues’  (1021.) 
He  was  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  They  have  been 
often  reprinted.  The  following  two  specimens  are  extracted 
from  them : — 

‘  But,  ah  !  let  me  under  some  Kentish  hill. 

Near  rolling  IMedway,  ’mong  my  fellow-peers, 

With  fearless  merry-make  and  piping,  still 
For  ever  pass  my  few  and  slow-pacc(l  years. 

The  beach  shall  yield  a  safe,  cool  canopy, 

While  down  I  sit  and  sing  to  th’  echoing  wood  ; 

Ah  !  singing  might  I  live  and  singing  die  ! 

So  by  fair  Thames  or  Medw^ay’s  silver  flood, 
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The  (Iviug  swan,  when  years  his  tciiH)les  pierce, 

In  music’s  strains  breathes  out  his  life  and  veise,  ^ 

And  chaunting  his  own  dirge,  tides  on  his  watery  heaise. 

T  he  following  lines  are  descriptive  of  the  innocent  pleasiues 
which  attend  an  angler’s  country  life : — 

‘  His  certain  life,  which  never  can  deceive  him, 

Is  fidl  of  thousiiud  sweets  and  rich  content ; 

The  smooth-lea v’d  beeches  in  the  field  receive  him 
With  coolest  shade,  till  noontide’s  heat  be  spent. 

His  life  is  neither  tost  on  boist’rous  seas 
Of  the  vexatious  world,  or  lost  in  slothful  ease  ; 

Pleas’d  and  full  blest  he  lives,  when  he  his  God  can  please. 

*  His  l)ed,  more  siife  than  soft,  yields  quiet  sleeps, 

While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  has  }>lace ; 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father’s  face. 

Never  liLs  humble  roof  nor  state  torment  him, 

Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  fate  had  lent  him, 

And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs  with  gi*assy  tomb  content  him.’ 

ITetcher  was  likewise  the  author  of  ‘  Sicelides,’  a  piscatory 
drama. 

T'he  next  epoch  in  our  sketcli,  is  the  work  of  Izaak  Walton. 
It  made  its  aj>pearanee  in  l(>l-‘3.  It  will  readily  be  conceded, 
even  by  the  most  devoted  of  ‘  good  Izaak,’  that  there  were  many 
materials  strewed  about  in  all  directions  by  ])revious  writers, 
calculated  to  aid  him  considerably  in  the  getting  up  of  his  per¬ 
formance.  He  was  not,  in  fact,  the  crtuitor  of  what  may  be 
termed /avcttfo/y  Ualtouiani^m.  He  certainly  greatly  improved 
and  developed  it ;  but  he  owed  more  to  his  predecessors  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  Neither  his  sentiments,  his  quaintness, 
his  poetical  view,  nor  his  religious  feelings,  are  entirely  his 
own.  1  hey  had  all  been  brought  to  bear  in  turns  by  previous 
writers  on  the  general  pursuits  and  contemplative  habits  of  the 
angler.  Hut  still  his  merits  are  great;  and  posterity  has  hitherto 
stamped  them  with  its  cordial  and  devoted  approval. 

It  is  an  unnecessary  task  to  give  anything  like  a  formal  de¬ 
scription  or  analysis  of  alton’s  ‘Complete  Angler’ — a  work 
uch  is  in  almost  everybody’s  hands.  A  single  poetical  quota¬ 
tion  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  an  extended  notice. 

Abuseil  mortals  I  did  you  know 

here  joy,  heart’s  ease,  and  comforts  grow, 

You  d  scorn  proud  towei*s, 

And  seek  them  in  these  bowsers  ; 
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Wherc  winds,  sometimes,  oiir  woods  jHjrhaps  may  shako, 
liut  blustering  care  could  never  temjK'st  make. 

Nor  murmurs  e’er  come  nigh  us, 

Saving  of  fountains  that  glide  by  us. 

‘  Here’s  no  fant;\stic  mask  nor  dance, 

But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance  ; 

Nor  wars  are  seen, 

Unless  upon  the  green 

Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 

Which  done,  both  bleating,  run  each  to  his  mother ; 

And  wounds  are  never  found, 

Save  what  the  plo\ighshare  give.s  the  gromid. 

‘  Here  are  no  enti-apping  baits. 

To  hasten,  too,  too  hasty  fates. 

Unless  it  be 
The  fond  credulity 

Of  silly  tish,  which  (worldling  like)  still  look 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook ;  / 

Nor  envy,  ’less  among 
The  birds,  for  price  of  their  sweet  song. 

‘  Go,  let  the  diving  Negi’o  seek 
For  gems,  hid  in  some  forlorn  creek  : 

We  all  pearls  scorn. 

Save  what  the  de^vy  morn 
Congeals  upon  each  little  spire  of  gi*ass. 

Which  careless  shepherds  beat  down  as  they  pass ; 

And  gold  ne’er  here  appears, 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ceres  beai’s. 

‘  Bless’d  silent  groves,  oh,  may  you  be, 

For  ever,  mirth’s  best  nui'sery ! 

May  pure  contents 
For  ever  lutch  their  tents 

Upon  these  <lowns,  these  meads,  these  rocks,  these  mountains. 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  fountains ; 

Which  we  may  every  year 
Meet,  when  we  come  a-tisliing  here.’ 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  noticing  here  a  somewhat  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  angling  writings,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  continent,  relative  to  the  supposed  medicinal  virtues 
and  fancied  charms  attributed  to  particular  kinds  and  parts  of 
fish.  What  could  have  led  the  human  mind  into  this  direction 
it  is  difhcult  to  conjecture.  The  subject  has  never  been  at- 
tem]>ted  to  be  accounted  for  on  al)Stract  or  philosophical 
principles.  One  of  the  motives  or  causes  of  the  superstitious 
notions  and  practices  alluded  to,  seems  to  have  probably  had 
its  rise  from  the  fact,  that  fish  inhabit  an  element  which  shuts 
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lluMii  out,  coniparativelv  speaking,  from  all  human  investigation 
as  to  their  habits  ami  .nodes  of  life.  There  is  something  ob¬ 
viously  suggestive  of  mystcriousness  coiineeted  with  this  cir- 
cuuistanee.  The  finny  tribes  do  not  eome  in  direct  contact 
with  man,  like  tcrrestrijil  animals.  The  powers  of  procreation, 
movements,  and  instincts  generally,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep  are  in  great  measure  hidden  from  actual  obseisation,  and 
the  element  they  live  in  has,  besides,  in  its  o^^n  natuic,  some¬ 
thing  awful  and  impressive,  to  the  rude  and  unculti\ated 
imaginations  of  men.  The  irresistible  and  impetuous  toiient 
is  invested  with  a  power  wdiich  strikes  the  mind  with  fear,  and 
its  natural  hostility  to  the  mind  of  man  gives  additional  im¬ 
pressiveness  to  its  movements.  Kven  the  most  cultivated  and 
enlightened  mind  feels  an  awful  grandeur  in  the  contemplation 
of  moving  waters,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  circumstance  that  has 
led  untutored  man  in  all  ages  and  countries  to  jDeople  the 
banks  of  streams  with  divinities,  fairies,  and  genii.  There 
must  have  been  a  portion  of  this  impressiveness  and  mys¬ 
teriousness  carried  to  the  account  of  the  animated  beings  that 
inhabit  the  great  abyss  of  waters,  and  the  natural  bias  given  to 
the  mind  to  consider  everything  connected  with  such  an  element 
as  jiossessing  virtues  which  do  not  generally  belong  to  objects 
and  animals  more  directly  open  to  observation  and  control. 

It  may,  likewise,  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  con¬ 
nexion  subsisting  between  Christianity  and  angling  may  have 
added  a  j)ortion  of  strength  to  the  natural  feelings  respect¬ 
ing  waters  and  their  inhabitants.  The  apostles  come  to  us  as 
the  j)oor  fishermen  of  Galilee,  having  their  distinct  calling,  of 
an  interesting  and  momentous  character,  connected  with  move¬ 
ments  of  waters  and  the  taking  of  fish.  I'liese  circumstances 
may  not  have  been  altogether  inoperative  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  science  and  investigation  lay  as  it  were  asleep,  and  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  oj>erations  of  nature  were  by  no  means 
common. 

In  treatises  on  angling  and  fish,  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  we  find  many  curious  and  scattered 
remarks  on  the  medical  properties  of  the  finny  race.  Caspar 
Schwenkfeld,  in  his  ‘  Iherio  Trophaaum  Silesiae,’  already 
noticed,  says,  ‘  All  fish,  by  reason  of  the  nature  and  custom 
of  the  elements  from  which  they  have  sprung  and  derive  their 
virtue,  and  on  account  of  their  cold  and  gelatinous  nature,  are 
'IT}  ditficult  of  digestion.  They  likewise  generate  cold  and 
p  1 1  gma^Uc  blood,  from  whence  many  similar  grievous  disorders 

ale  eir  origin ;  for  they  weaken  the  nerves,  and  prepare  them 
lor  paralytis;  and  as  they  injure  the  more  cold  and  damp 
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stomachs,  so,  on  the  contrary,  they  greatly  benefit  the  more 
bilious  and  warm.’ 

In  the  ‘  Histoire  des  Poissons,’  Paris,  1585,  we  find,  that  the 
liver  of  the  sturgeon,  when  steeped  in  cold  water  for  a  length 
of  time,  was  an  ell’ectual  remedy  for  cramjis  in  the  stomach.  It 
is  recommended  to  be  ajijdied  externally,  and  with  a  tight 
bandage.  ’I’he  pike  was  long  celebrated,  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  and  France,  for  its  charms  and  medicinal  excellen¬ 
cies.  A  little  bone  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  which  is  said  to  be 
discoverable  in  the  head  of  this  fish,  was  long  worn  by  the 
credulous  as  a  sort  of  talisman  against  witchcraft  and  enchant- 
incnt.  The  heart  of  this  fish  is  recommended  to  be  eaten 
against  the  paroxysms  of  fevers;  his  gall  to  be  used  as  a 
liniment  in  atfections  of  the  eyes ;  his  niandibula  dried  into 
dust  against  ])leurisy  ;  and  little  fishes  found  in  his  belly  were 
juescribed,  when  dried,  as  a  draught  for  persons  in  consump¬ 
tions. 

The  roe  of  different  kinds  of  fish  has  been  a  fruitful  topic  of 
conjecture.  The  eggs  of  the  barbel  were  long  considered  in 
the  north  of  Europe  as  noxious,  and  those  who  partook  of  them 
copiously  would  ‘  shrink  up  in  great  danger  of  life/  In  some 
parts  of  Saxony  and  Dalmatia,  the  roe  of  the  trout,  when 
beaten  uj)  with  olive  oil,  and  rubbed  on  the  eyes,  was  said  to  be 
a  certain  method  of  seeing  the  departed  spirits  of  our  friends 
after  death.  In  those  localities  in  France  where  there  are  ex¬ 
tensive  inarais,  or  tanks  of  water,  superstitious  opinions  on  the 
medicinal  projierties  of  fish  extensively  prevail  among  the 
country  people.  Many  of  the  intestinal  portions  of  the  large 
eels,  found  in  the  waters  near  Arras,  in  the  Pas-de-Calais,  are 
used  both  for  charms  to  heighten  the  complexion  of  young 
women,  and  to  cure  various  cutaneous  disorders.* 

In  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  century,  we  find  many  pre¬ 
scriptions  in  verse,  on  the  medical  properties  of  fish.  Take 
the  following  as  samples : — 

‘  A  RECIPE  FOR  WEAK  NERVES. 

‘  Take  wormwood  root, 

And  gall  of  trout, 

And  place  them  on  the  fire ; 

With  brain  of  pike. 

Or,  if  you  like. 

Take  dung  out  of  the  hire. 


*  Histoire  des  Poissons,  p.  64. 
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‘  Then  simmer  weel, 

With  oil  of  eel, 

Three  sjwnful  to  a  dose ; 

You  soon  will  find, 

With  nought  unkind. 

Your  nerves  they  will  compose.’ 

‘London,  1702. 

‘  FOR  SPINAL  COMPLAINTS. 

‘  If  with  spinal  ill  oppress’d. 

Take  liver  of  cod, — well  dress’d 
Place  it  on  the  fire  to  fry, 

Dust  it  o’er  with  meal  of  rye ; 

On  the  spine  you  rub  it  well, 

Pains  will  fly  with  magic  spell.’ 

‘  Barton,  1710.’ 

‘A  RECIPE  FOR  SCALDS  AND  BOILS. 

‘An  ounce  you  take 
Of  salmon  roe. 

And  with  it  make 
A  pjiste  or  dough. 

With  olive  oil ; 

Then  rub  it  o’er 
The  scald  or  boil, 

’Twill  pain  no  more.’ 

— ‘  Lessons  on  Cookrie,  1700.’ 

In  the  northern  jmrts  of  England  it  is  a  common  thing  among 
young  lads  to  tie  a  piece  of  eel-skin  around  their  ankles,  to  keep 
away  cramps  and  pains.  There  is  an  old  ditty  to  this  efiect  in 
some  localities  of  the  country. 

‘  Around  the  shin 
Tie  the  skin, 

Of  full-grown  river  eel ; 

And  every  spi-ain, 

And  emmp  and  pain, 

Will  fly  unto  the  deil’ 


Art.  III. — Tite  Idol  Demolislied  by  its  own  Priest,  An  Answer  to 

Cardinal  Wisemms  Lectures  on  Transubstantiation,  By  Jaines 

Sheridan  Knowles,  Author  of  ‘  Virginius,*  ike.  London  :  James 

Blackwood.  1852. 

2.  The  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  Popery  Examined.  In  a  Coui*se  of 

Lectures  by  Ministers  in  Glasgow.  Glasgow  and  London  :  Collins. 

3.  Jioituinism  in  Rome.  A  Lecture  by  Henry  Isaac  Roper.  London : 

Snow.  1852. 

It  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  that  the 
attention  of  almost  all  classes  is  eagerly  directed  towards  the 
])resent  j)osition  and  policy  of  thfe  Romish  church.  At  no 
period,  probably,  since  the  seizure  of  the  abbey-lands  and  of 
monastic  property  generally  by  Henry  VI II.,  or  since  the  ever- 
memorable  trial  of  the  bishops,  in  the  reign  of  .James  IL,  has 
the  public  mind  in  this  kingdom  been  so  continuously  and 
greatly  distpueted  by  that  policy,  as  during  the  last  four  years. 
Indeed,  the  grand  (juestions  which  are  waiting  for  final  settle¬ 
ment  in  our  day  are, — Whether  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
religion  is  the  right  of  every  individual,  whatever  may  be  the 
accidents  of  his  position  or  intelligence — in  fact,  liberty  of  con* 
scienccy  which  the  late  ])ope,  Gregory  XVI.,  in  his  famous 
‘Encyclic  Letter,’  of  August,  183*2,  styled,  ‘absurd,  erro¬ 
neous,  and  delirious,  derived  from  the  corrupt  source  of  indif- 
ferentism.  For  the  liberty  of  error  is  death  to  the  soul — or, 
whether  the  church — i.  e.,  the  corporation  of  priests,  is  of 
necessity  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  for  us  in  all  that  pertains 
to  religious  belief  and  duty.  It  would  almost  seem  to  them 
who  watch  the  signs  of  the  age,  as  if  the  spirit,  which  filled  the 
old  Tridentine  conclave,  were  again  risen  to  lord  it  over  the 
consciences  of  men  ; — the  old  lust  for  spiritual  supremacy, 
which,  in  the  day  of  its  power,  kindled  so  many  wars,  and  deso¬ 
lated  so  many  fair  tracts  of  country; — that  hierarchical  tyranny, 
slowly  but  jiersistently  working  its  will,  and  which  had  its 
developments  in  a  Borgia,  a  Leo,  and  a  CaraJfa,  names  hateful 
to  all  who  love  freedom  either  of  mind  or  of  body.  In  fact,  the 
])olicy  of  the  Romish  church  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  that 
secresy  and  shrewd  Jesuitism,  which  in  a  former  age,  all  but  uni¬ 
versally,  characterized  it.  Whetherthe  genius  of  the  age  prevents 
such  action  at  present,  or  that  the  course  is  so  plainly  marked 
for  the  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  Sacred  College,  we  pro¬ 
fess  not  to  decide  ;  but  certainly  the  proceedings  of  the  ultra- 
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montane  prelates  are  marked  by  a  boldness  and  eneig>  ^Nliicli 
are  <|iiite  new  in  the  modern  liistorv  of  the  ^  atican  diplomacy. 
Such  outspoken  boldness  has  increased  the  public  uneasiness, 
\>'hicb  in  some  (quarters  amounts  to  positi\c  alaiin^  and  \^ill 
probably  strongly  reaetj  and  to  its  disadvantagOj  on  tbe  Catliolic 
church  in  this  country.  The  late  elections  ha\e  shown  most 
clearly,  not  only  that  the  public  regard  w’ith  much  suspicion  the 
movements  of  the  Ilomish  priesthood  among  us,  but  that  they 
do  so  because  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  intensely  Protestant  5  and 
that  at  no  time,  within  the  memoiy'  of  the  oldest  citizen,  has 
attachment  to  tlie  principles  of  the  Keformation  been  so  strongly 
expressed,  and  in  so  many  ways,  as  in  the  present  day.  1  he 
pulpit,  always  so  strong  and  successful  an  instrument  for 
assailing  the  errors  and  exhibiting  the  perfidious  cruelties  of 
liomanism,  is  mightily  supplemented  by  the  w’ider-ranging 
press ;  and  while  the  errors  and  iniquities  of  the  Italian  church 
are  exposed,  and  a  nation  warned  against  them  as  by  a  trumpet- 
tongue,  sound  information  on  the  great  matters  in  dispute 
between  ourselves  and  the  papists  is  conveyed  forcibly,  cheaply, 
and  successfully  even  to  the  poorest  of  the  people.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  British  public  are  being  taught,  by  these  means, 
the  foundation- truths  of  Protestantism,  and  the  results  of  this 
instruction  will  be  such  as  our  ancestors  could  not  have  anti- 
cij)ated,  even  in  the  hour  of  their  most  sanguine  hope,  when  they 
endured  their  fiery  trials,  and  struggled  against  that  church  whose 
whole  history  proclaims  her  to  be  the  enemy  of  human  freedom. 

Now’,  for  such  a  state  of  things,  the  Romish  church  has  herself 
alone  to  blame.  During  the  last  few’  years,  we  repeat,  she  has 
strangely  departed  from  that  quiet  and  sagacious  policy  which 
she  had  formerly  adopted,  and  with  success,  for  so  many  years. 

e  know  not  whether  Cardinal  Antonelli’s  temperament  is  so 
impetuous,  that  it  compels  him  to  rush  to  grand  results  rather 
than  quietly  to  work  his  way  to  them — that  ancient  policy  of 
his  church— for  he  is  the  ]iresiding  genius  in  the  papal  cabinet, 
and  is  pope,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name ;  or,  whether  the  per¬ 
sonal  vanity  and  ambition  of  Dr.  Wiseman  have  overruled 
better  counsels,  and  induced  a  bolder  policy  in  the  Vatican. 
Irom  whatever  cause,  the  Catholic  church  has  completely,  and 
for  her  own  interests,  we  think,  most  unwisely  changed  her  line 
of  policy  ;  so  that  instead  of  secret-mining  Jesuitism,  and  an 
entire  accommodation  to  our  national  tastes  and  prejudices,  we 
ia\e  now  a^  presumption  and  an  arrogance  in  her  clergy, 
unequalled  since  the  days  when  the  Spanish  Philip  shared  the 
throne  of  an  English  queen.  The  famous  ‘  Pastorals’  of  the 
estminster  cardinal,  the  offensive  an’ogance  of  his  claims, 
an  1C  general  bearing  ot  himself  and  his  clergy  would  almost 
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lead  one  to  imagine  that  Ambrosio  Spinola  was  still  besieging 
Julievs  and  Breda,  and  rioting  in  rieinish  slaughter,  or  that  the 
guns  of  the  Armada,  equipped  for  the  destruction  of  Pro- 
lestantism,  were  thundering  off  Portland  and  the  Wight.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  at  present  to  criticize  the  inflated  missives  of 
the  cardinal,  nor  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  his  personal 
vanity  and  love  of  homage  ;  but  his  letters,  and  indeed  the  whole 
tone  of  his  public  ai)peals,  have  been  worthier  of  the  seventeenth 
than  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  must,  as  mere  matters  of 
2)olicy,  have  been  singularly  indiscreet  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  the  Vatican-conclave  proclaims  in  all  lands,  in  which 
Catholicism  is  su])reme,  its  resolve  to  reconquer  England  to  the 
faith  which  our  fathers  repudiated  with  abhorrence.  The  true 
policy  of  the  Romish  church  in  this  country,  to  advance  her 
j)ower  by  increasing  her  adherents,  was,  ‘  to  labour  and  to 
wait’ — to  do  nothing  which  should  offend  the  prejudices,  long- 
established  and  deeply-rooted,  of  the  English  people — to  work 
unostentatiously  and  noiselessly  among  the  middle-classes  and 
the  poor ;  and  while,  by  her  magnificent  cathedrals,  her  gorgeous 
ceremonial,  her  sensuous  worship,  and  her  ever-attractive  music, 
she  enticed  into  her  temj)les  the  loiterers,  the  listless,  and  the 
gay,  to  strive  unceasingly  to  convince  the  thoughtful,  and  the 
many  who  were  heartlessly  w  ithin  the  ])ale  of  Protestantism,  by 
crafty  and  plausible  presentations  of  what  she  holds  to  be  truth. 
This  was  once  her  policy  in  England;  and  never  was  she  really, 
although  not  outwardly,  so  successful,  as  when  this  course  was 
])ursued — when  her  Jesuit-teachers  wormed  their  way  into  tlie 
family  of  the  tradesman  and  the  house  of  the  poor — and  when 
her  ])riests  and  sisters  of  charity  ministered  in  filthy  sick-rooms, 
soothed  the  sufferers  under  dreadful  fever,  and  whispered  the 
consolations  of  their  church  by  the  loathsome  beds  of  the  dying 
pauper.  Had  that  policy  been  continued,  the  Romish  church 
would  have  had  a  strong  though  secret  hold  upon  a  large  class 
of  the  people.  But  what  is  the  true  position  of  that  church  at 
]»resent?  Lured  by  the  sight  of  the  high  places  of  power — 
those  glittering  rocks  upon  which,  in  the  sunshine  of  courtly 
favour,  many  a  soul  has  been  utterly  wrecked — intoxicated  by 
the  success  of  the  few’  converts  she  has  made  among  the  insipid 
and  frivolous  of  our  nobility,  and  impelled  by  the  ambition  of 
the  11  iberno- Spaniard  at  Westminster,  we  have  seen  her  sending 
her  ministers  to  flout  us,  in  our  public  streets,  in  vestments  the 
most  offensive  to  an  English  eye.  Barefooted  ecclesiastics  and 
cowled  men  of  foreign  aspect  have  appeared  in  our  most  fre¬ 
quented  thoroughfares,  designedly  to  attract  notice,  and  to 
familiarize  the  j)eople  to  the  sight  of  the  robes,  wdiose  very 
appearance  recals  to  the  Londoner  the  doleful  stories  of  Smith- 
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field-fires,  and  the  unutterable  horrors  of  the  rack,  the  thumb¬ 
screw,  and  the  boot,  tortures  endured  by  the  faithful,  ages  ago, 
in  Lambeth  and  the  Tower.  Many  of  the  passengers,  who 
jostle  each  other  in  the  highways  of  this  vast  metropolis,  were 
often  moved  to  laughter  as  well  as  to  anger  by  the  sight  of  the 
black-stoled  and  unsandalled  friars,  who  seemed  to  some 
beholders  as  if  they  had  gone  to  sleep  at  the  accession  of  blliza** 
beth,  and  had  awoke— the  Rip  van  Winkles  of  the  nineteenth 
century — at  the  installation  ol  the  pompous  cardinal,  to  stare 
and  be  stared  at  amid  the  industrious  activities  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  the  world.  Lord  Derby  and  his  cabinet,  feigning  alarm, 
or  to  serve  election-purposes,  by  catching  the  stray  votes  of  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  establishment,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
issue  a  rot’al  proclamation  against  the  exhibition  ot  these  vest¬ 
ments  and  processions  in  the  streets ; — but  a  proclamation  was 
not  needful  to  make  them  the  objects  of  the  popular  dislike. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pope  and  his  advisers,  deceived  by  the 
ambitious  and  artful  English  priests,  who  coveted  the  titles  they 
have  obtained,  were  persuaded  to  sanction  this  absurd  parade ; 
but  they  i^crfectly  misjudged  the  state  of  feeling  among  the 
masses  of  our  ])eople,  and  in  this  instance  papal  cunning  has 
certainly  outwitted  itself.  It  is  far  from  improbable,  that  the 
English  pa])ists  have  been  themselves  deceived  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
We  know  from  information  acquired  by  ourselves,  at  one  of 
their  large  educational  establishments,  that  they  have  watched 
with  intense  interest  the  disputes,  which,  for  several  years,  have 
agitated  the  Anglican  church  ;  and  not  only  that  they  are  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  every  movement  among  its  clergy,  but 
that  they  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  minutim  of  the  various 
dissenting  bodies.  In  their  own  camp,  we  heard  from  the  lips 
of  one  ot  their  officers — and  wc  adduce  this  as  an  instance  of 
their  miscalculations — that  they  expected  very  large  results 
troin  the  (lorham  controversy  ; — but  they  have  gained  very  little 
if  at  all  from  it.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  Tractarian  move¬ 
ment,  to  their  own  advantage,  has  been  altogether  over-estimated 
or  misjudged  by  the  Catholic  church.  The  direct  appeals  to 
tiadition,  and  the  arrogant  assumption  of  s})iritual  authority  by 
the  leaders  of  that  movement,  together  with  the  extensive  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  sensuous  element  into  the  Anglican  ritual,  led 
many  zealous  C  atholics  to  believe  that  the  dav  was  approacliing 
m  winch  the  revolted  commonwealth  of  Eligland  should  be 
restored  to  allegiance  to  the  ])ontiffi  This  hope  may  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  chief  leaders  of 
tne  uxlovd  party  have  become  papists,  and  that  a  few  of  the 
in  enor  c  trg\  also  have  apostatized.  Rut  there  is  still  a  wide 
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gulf  between  the  admirers  of  Laud  and  the  servants  of  the 
j)apacy.  Although  thousands,  probably,  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
have  resolved  upon  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
rubric,  and  have  even  exceeded  it  by  the  introduction  of  wax- 
lights,  pictures,  carved  work,  and  tlowcrs  into  their  houses  of 
j)raycr,  the  majority  of  them  are  far  from-  desiring  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  Romish  communion.  They  dislike  the 
unadorned  walls,  the  undecorated  altars,  and  the  ])lainer  service 
which  the  Reformation  brought  into  Protestant  temples.  They 
think  that  the  mass  of  the  peojilc  attending  the  puldic  worship 
are  unapproachable  through  the  intellect,  and  that  therefore 
religious  truth  must  be  conveyed  to  them  through  the  senses; 
and  they  hold,  too,  that  whatever  man  can  ])roduce  of  the  great 
and  the  lovely — the  choicest  inventions  of  the  loftiest  genius — 
whatever  he  can  create  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  of  the  delicious 
in  music,  whatever  he  can  cull  of  the  fair  and  the  fragrant  in 
nature  should  be  laid  upon  the  altar,  devoted  to  the  service 
and  introduced  into  the  worship  of  Him,  who,  withal,  has  said 
that  they  who  worship  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
With  all  this,  however,  patent  to  our  view',  we  lirmly  believe 
that,  with  a  few'  notorious  and  painful  exceptions,  the  bulk  of 
the  Traetarian  clergy  are  far. from  even  the  wish  to  ])ass  over 
into  the  papist  ranks.  They  would  jirefer  to  cast  off  their 
galling  and  humiliating  connexion  with  the  State,  and  retaining 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  establishment,  to  form  a  distinct  church, 
possessing  both  a  Romish  and  a  Protestant  complexion,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  subject  to  prelates  of  its  own  choice,  having 
its  own  ritual,  and  aj)pointing  its  owui  ministers — a  distinct 
religious  corporation,  perfectly  indej)endent  of  any  outward 
jurisdiction.  This,  we  think,  is  the  decided  tendency  of  the 
Traetarian  j)arty,  this  the  end  they  aim  at  in  all  their  secret 
intrigues  and  o])en  agitations,  although  a  few  individuals  among 
them,  too  well  known  to  need  further  mention,  w’ill  probably 
cross  the  boundary  lines,  and  take  office  in  tlie  papist  com¬ 
munion;  and  it  is  against  the  establishment  of  such  a  w’ealthy, 
haughty,  and  intolerant  ecclesiastical  society  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  of  whatever  party,  must  w^atch — a  society 
which  would  be  ever  turbulent,  tyrannous  and  offiensive,  uniting 
in  its  chiefs  the  insolence  of  Rccket  and  the  intolerance  of  Laud. 

What  is  the  present  position  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country  ? — 'Phey  have  had  some  serious  losses  w’ith  their 
gains.  In  fact,  if  a  fair  estimate  could  be  made,  we  doubt 
whether  they  have  not  on  the  whole  suffered  damage  by  the 
‘  aggression’  ot  the  cardinal  and  his  bishops.  They  certainly 
can  boast  of  some  scores  of  accessions  to  their  ranks  from  the 
Oxford  school,  and  of  men,  too,  distinguished  not  only  by  their 
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great  erudition,  but  by  their  excellence  of  chaiacter. 
bare  converted  also  some  dilettanti  noblemen,  a  few  enthusiastic 
ladies,  who  probably  have  been  won  over  rather  by  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  Romish  ceremonial,  and  by  the  earnestness  and 
seeming  honesty  and  devotedness  of  her  ]uosel}ting  priests, 
than  by  any  conviction  from  the  truths  the\  taught  j  and  the 
Romanists  have  gained  also  some  hundreds,  perhaps  for  we 
refer  now  to  their  successes  among  the  intelligent  classes*— of 
sentimental  lavmen,  scholars,  politicians,  painters,  architects, 
and  others,  in  whom  love  for  the  fine  arts,  which  the  Romish 
church  delights  in,  predominates  over  any  religious  predilec¬ 
tion  for  cither  her  priests  or  her  teaching.  But  let  us  look  also 
on  the  other  side.  ^  The  ‘  aggression,’  and  the  letters  of  Dr. 
Wiseman  and  his  prelates,  have  aroused  the  dormant  Protes¬ 
tantism,  and  kindled  the  indignation  of  nearly  the  whole  country, 
from  the  throne  to. the  cottage.  Old  disputations,  upon  which 
the  dust  of  ages  had  fallen,  are  again  brought  to  light.  Ancient 
questions,  which  we  fondly  thought  had  been  set  at  rest  for 
ever,  are  again  warmly  and  ably  discussed.  The  time-honoured 
weapons  of  the  truth,  which  had  been  so  well  used  at  the 
Reformation,  are  again  in  stalwart  hands,  to  the  overthrow  of 
monk  and  priest.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Romish 
church,  had  she  not  awakened  once  more  the  Protestant  zeal, 


which,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  suffered  no  diminution  since  the 
days  of  Tetzel  and  Luther,  of  Bonner  and  Cranmer.  Never 
had  the  protestant  faith  so  many  champions  as  now.  The 
pulpits  are  numerous  and  powerful  beyond  all  precedent ;  and 
that  mightier  agency,  the  press,  through  its  great  daily  and 
monthly  channels,  and  through  a  thousand  smaller  streams, 
penetrating  into  servants’-halls,  soldiers’  barracks,  and  labourers’ 
cottages,  is  daily  exposing  their  frauds,  ridiculing  their  assump¬ 
tions,  confuting  their  ])lausible  arguments,  and  confounding  the 
Romish  hierarchy.  The  Bible  Society  is  daily  disseminating 
more  and  more,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  Divine  Word, 
whose  light  the  Italian  church,  lest  her  deeds  should  be 
repro>ed,  forbids  to  the  people.  Myriads  of  tracts,  pamphlets, 
and  unjiretcnding  but  very  useful  little  volumes,  are  circu- 
atmg  even  among  the  poorest  of  the  people.  Never  before 
lad  1  rotestantism  so  many  zealous  adherents  in  this  country  ; 
am  ,  at  no  former  time,  have  the  people  possessed  such  irrefrag- 
a  )t  ar^unents  to  confute  and  silence  the  wily  missionary- 
nars.  ow,  was  it  w’ise  in  the  \  atican  to  arouse  such  an 
an  gonisin  in  this  country,  and  at  the  very  hour,  too,  in  which 
iff  ''cre  straining  every  nerve  to  obtain  a  firmer  footing 

?.  1  M  iseman  is,  without  doubt,  a  zealous 

I  a  \vifnJ  ^  certainly  is  no  Jesuit,  or  he  would  have  adoiited 
course,  and,  in  order  to  gratify  his  personal  ambition 
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[and  vanity,  would  not  have  animated  a  whole  nation  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  his  church.  But  we  are  glad  that  his 
want  of  Jesuit  cunning  has  led  him  to  adopt  such  an  evidently 
unprofitable  policy. 

Again,  in  estimating  the  probable  loss  or  gain  to  the  Romish 
party  by  the  late  ‘  aggression’  and  its  correlates,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  not  only  the  notorious  fact,  that  many  of  the 
wiser  English  Catholics  strongly  disapproved  of  that  bold  step, 
which,  from  a  miscalculation  on  the  extent  and  completeness 
of  the  divisions  in  the  Anglican  church,  was,  at  any  rate,  taken 
TOO  SOON,  but  also  the  untoward  accidents  which  have  occurred 
to  the  Catholic  church  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  which 
with  foresight  and  moderation  might  have  been  avoided.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  memorable  Talbot  case,  and  its  damaging 
revelations  and  sequences.  Nothing,  within  our  recollection, 
has  been  more  damaging  to  the  Romish  church  in  England 
than  that  afiair,  because  it  showed  that  the  old  spirit  of  greed, 
the  ancient  lust  of  getting  not  only  the  homage,  but  also  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  is  still  as  strong  as  ever  in  her  religious 
houses.  It  has  shown  with  greater  clearness  and  force  than  a 
whole  week’s  debate  in  Parliament  would  have  exhibited,  the 
absolute  necessity  which  lies  upon  our  government  to  maintaia 
in  all  their  integrity  the  mortmain-laws ;  and  it  points,  too, 
towards  the  propriety  of  government  appointing  a  commissioner, 
expressly  and  periodically  to  inspect  the  religious  houses  of 
Catholic  women ;  just  as  now  there  is  such  an  officer  to  inspect 
the  asylums  for  orphanage  and  lunacy.  Lastly,  the  recent  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  (iueen,  on  the  part  of  Achilli  v.  Newman,  whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  it,  is  extremely  disastrous  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  party.  Whether  Achilli  be  guilty  or  not  of  the  filthy 
deeds  imputed  to  him,  and  the  cumulative  evidence  for  which 
reminded  us  unpleasantly  of  the  testimonies  at  the  trials  of 
poor  Sgr.  Poerio  and  his  compatriots,  the  Catholics  have 
nothing  to  boast  of,  but,  much  to  deplore  in  the  disclosures  of 
which  that  trial  was  the  occasion.  We  might  adduce  other  in¬ 
stances  of  the  damage  which  they  have  directly  and  indirectly 
received  in  public  ;  but  we  have  written  enough  to  show,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  increase  in  the  number  of  their  places  of 
worship,  and  the  additions  to  their  ranks,  that  the  Romish 
church  in  this  country,  uj)on  the  whole,  has  lost  rather  than 
gained  by  the  aggressive  movements  of  the  last  two  years. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  vapity, 
egotism,  and  ill- concealed  ambition  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who 
endeavours,  with  feebler  ])owers,  to  become  a  second  Wolsey. 
But  the  cardinal  lacks  the  essential  qualities  which  enabled 
that  haughty  churchman  to  dictate  to  a  king,  and  to  scowl  upon 
nobles  whose  fathers  had  fought  at  Hastings  and  Agincourt. 
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Of  his  perfomiances  in  public— his  verbose,  pulpit  declamation 
— his  pompous  exhibitions  of  his  rotund  and  well-cared-for 
greatness  in  his  metropolitan  cathedral — his  demands  upon  the 
humility  and  homage  of  his  devotees; — as  all  these  things 
belong  to  church-service,  in  which  we  never  join,  we  shall  not 
dwell  upon  them.  But  his  more  public  efforts,  as  a  defender  of 
his  faith,  have  not  been  marked  either  by  great  vigour  or  by 
great  success.  When,  at  Bath,  the  other  day,  Mr.  Hobart 
Seymour,  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  exposed  the  mysteries  of 
iniquity  with  which  Rome  abounds,  the  cunning  wickednesses 
of  monks  and  nuns,  the  secret  depravities  of  conventual  houses, 
the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  imprisoned  ladies  within  grim  walls 
and  massive  iron  doors ; — could  anything  be  more  weak  and 
pitiful,  than  the  four  hours’  oration  of  the  cardinal,  who  came 
down  expressly  from  London  to  destroy,  by  his  eminent  pre¬ 
sence,  the  bold  knight  who  dared  to  run  a  tilt  with  the  whole 
Romish  church  ? 

In  no  instance,  probably,  since  he  returned  to  England, 

‘  with  all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him,’  has  the  learned 
ecclesiastic  found  himself  so  hardly  driven  as  on  that  occasion, 
in  his  attempt,  by  much  speaking,  to  refute  his  adversary’s  ar¬ 
guments  ;  and  invention  must  well  nigh  have  exhausted  itself 
to  enable  him  to  meet,  by  counter-statements,  his  strongly- 
adduced  facts.  Mr.  Seymour,  whose  admirable  works  on  Rome 
and  her  priests  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers,  had  been  in 
that  city,  and  had  examined  into  many  matters  which  Pro¬ 
testants  knew  of  only  through  the  narratives  of  travellers.  Re¬ 
turning  to  England,  he  resolved  to  make  known  more  and  more 
the  mysterious  iniquities  of  that  system  in  which  only,  according 
to  the  Tridentine  council,  salvation  is  to  be  obtained.  At  Bath, 
a  vast  audience  was  collected  to  hear  the  thrilling  facts, 
eloquently  told,  of  imprisoned  nuns,  conventual  obscenities, 
cenobite  abominations,  and  the  dreadful  disclosures  which  were 
made,  during  the  rule  of  Mazzini,  at  the  sacking  of  the  Holy 
Office,  of  inquisitorial  rapacity,  cruelty,  and  murder.  Could 
anything  be  more  unhappy,  more  pitiful,  either  in  the  way  of 
apology  for  the  facts,  or  of  defence  against  their  allegation : 
that  the  need  for  bolts  and  bars,  for  massive  w’alls  and  iron 
doors,  suited  to  a  fortress,  in  the  religious  houses  in  Rome  was, 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  dissolute  among  the  citizens,  not 
to  hinder  the  outgoing  of  the  nuns  ?  and  that  the  alleged  dis¬ 
coveries  at  the  buildings  of  the  Holy  Office — and,  which  our 
readers  will  remember,  were  admirably  described  at  the  time  in 
the  columns  of  the  ‘  Daily  News’ — were  wretched  fables,  the 
inventions  of  malignant  atheists  and  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Italian  church — and  that,  formerly,  the  spot  had  been  used  for 
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a  burying  ground ;  so  that,  probably,  the  remains  of  human  hair 
and  flesh  and  bones  which  were  discovered,  were  the  remnants 
of  some  bodies  which  had  been  interred  there  ?  Now,  we  ask, 

»  with  the  knowledge  that  the  notorious  facts  of  the  cruelties  of 
the  Holy  Office  were  already  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and 
firmly  credited  by  them,  and  with  the  frequent  newspaper- 
accounts  of  wTetched  nuns  escaping  from  the  convent-prisons — 
could  any  defender  of  the  Romish  church  more  fatally  mistake 
his  position,  than  by  giving  a  direct  denial  to  allegations,  for  the 
truth  of  which  there  is  as  satisfactory  evidence  as  for  any  his¬ 
torical  facts  whatsoever?  But,  a  man  may  be  an  excellent 
philologist,  possessed  of  vast  knowledge,  an  admirable  ethno¬ 
grapher,  geologist,  and  physicist — and  Dr.  Wiseman  is  all  this 
— but  a  very  poor  defender,  either  of  an  ecclesiastical  dogma 
or  of  priestly  practice.  How  difficult  it  is,  for  a  very  able  and 
accomplished  man  to  defend  an  hierarchical  system,  which  is 
buttressed  on  all  sides  bv  tradition  alone,  but  which  has  no 
support  from  that  Divine  word  which  only  can  teach  men  how 
to  live  and  how  to  die ! 

The  neat  little  volume,  of  which  we  have  given  the  title  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles,  the  well-known  author  of  ‘  Virginius,’  &c.,  a  dramatist 
of  no  mean  powers  or  low  standing.  It  is  cheering,  in  the 
present  day,  to  find  that  a  gentleman  of  such  high  and  deserved 
rank  in  his  profession,  enters  the  lists  against  the  great  Catholic 
knight-cardinal,  who  demands  from  all  comers  submission  and 
reverence  to  his  church ;  and  our  gratification  is  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  Mr.  Knowles  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  religious 
disputant,  but  that  having  been  happily  brought  into  vital  contact 
with  it,  he  rejoices  in  the  freedom  which  Divine  truth  only  can 
give  the  inquiring  soul,  and  lives  daily  under  its  influence. 
Such  a  man  must  be  a  valuable  accession  to  any  religious 
society,  and  anything  he  may  write,  even  on  strictly  theological 
subjects,  must  be  worthy  of  respectful  attention.  We  believe 
we  are  correct  in  asserting,  that  our  zealous  and  excellent  author 
has  not  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  theological  wTiter  until 
now,  and,  therefore,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  his  work 
would  have  had  a  professional  cast;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
With  much  judgment  and  energy  he  has  combatted  Dr.  Wise¬ 
man’s  assertions  in  reference  to  transubstantiation ;  and  in  a 
right  trenchant  manner  does  he  strike  down  the  fallacies  of  the 
great  defender  of  popish  doctrines  among  us.  The  formulary 
of  faith,  which  members  of  the  Romish  church  generally  hold, 
is  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  ‘  I  profess  that,  in  the  mass,  there  is 
offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead;  and  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of 
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the  Eucharist,  there  is  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  body 
and  blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  and  that  there  is  made  a  change  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
wine  into  the  blood,  which  change  the  Catholic  church  calls 
transubstantiation.  I  also  confess  that,  under  either  kind  alone, 
Christ  is  received  whole  and  entire,  and  a  true  sacrament’  It 
is  this  dogma  which  the  cardinal  maintains  and  defends ;  and 
our  accomplished  author  has  utterly  demolished  the  eccle¬ 
siastic’s  defences.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Knowles’s  style  is  more  brusque 
than  is  common  in  polemical  writing  generally,  and  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  occasionally  so  pointedly  ad  hominem^  as*  to  remind 
us  of  the  time  and  style  of  the  ancient  disputants,  when  Aquinas 
or  Occam  by  turns  argued,  cuffed  and  conquered.  But  it  is 
permitted  a  zealous  advocate  to  speak  strongly,  and  our  accom¬ 
plished  author,  by  the  earnestness  and  vigour  of  his  writing, 
assures  us  of  his  ardent  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  Reformation.  Our  limits  permit  only  a  short  quotation ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  purpose  and  style  of  a  work, 
for  which  we  give  Mr.  Knowles  our  hearty  thanks,  and  which 
we  commend  to  the  immediate  attention  of  that  class  of  readers, 
who  wish  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  guarded  on  all  the 
great  questions  of  the  controversy  between  ourselves  and  the 
Romish  church. 

‘  But,  while  you  assert  that  the  literal  interpretation  of  our  Saviom-’s 
words  is  the  true  one,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deliberately  state  that 
those  who  interpi-eted  them,  literally,  did  not  understand  .them,  how 
will  you  maintain  that  what  they  did  not  understand,  in  these  words, 
was  the  promise  of  the  ‘‘blessed  Eucharist!”  It  is  imjyosaible,  sir,  that 
our  Saviour  s  language,  liter aHy  interpreted,  could  have  been  intended 
as  the  vehicle  of  any  such  promise.  You  insist  on  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  ;  and,  now,  I  insist  on  keeping  you  to  it.  According  to  that  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  flesh  and  blood  must  be  literally  flesh  and  blood.  Is  it 
liter  oily  flesh  and  blood  that  you  receive  in  the  blessed  Eucharist  1  If 
it  be,  you  can  show  them.  Show  them! — You  show  me  wine  and 
bi’ead !  I  see  nothing  else ;  and  if  I  partake,  I  taste  nothing  else. 
They  are  as  palpably  wine  and  bread  as  the  bread  and  wine  of  which  I 
might  have  partaken  yesterday  at  dinner!  You  tell  me,  they  have 
undergone  a  total  change.  Ueinomlrate  the  change!  You  caniwiy 
though  your  life  depended  upon  your  doing  so !  What  is  changed 
becomes  a  different  thing  to  what  it  was.  Were  you  put  upon  your 
oath  to  declare  if,  according  to  the  evidence  of  your  semises,  the  wine  and 
bread  had  undergone  a  particle  of  change,  you  must  reply  that,  as  far 
as  that  evidence  goes,  they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same 
after  consecration  that  they  were  before  it — or  you  must  forswear 
yourself — unless  you  choose  to  hold  your  tongue.  To  assert  that, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  your  senses,  they  had  undergone  a  particle 
of  change,  would  be,  as  you  know  full  well,  nothing  short  of  an  atro- 
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cious  breach  of  truth,  which  you  would  sooner  die  than  utter.  .  But, 
though  you  cannot  show  the  real  flesh  and  blood,  though  you  cannot 
demonstrate  any  change  in  the  wine  and  bread,  though  your  senses 
refuse  to  bear  evidence  to  the  'particle  of  a  change,  still  you  hdieve  there 
is  a  change;  and  that  your  belief  is  positive  belief  What  is  real,  sir, 
is  above  even  positive  belief — is  the  subject  of  something  far  stronger 
than  l)elief,  howsoever  positive — admits  of  proofs  that  carry  us  far 
beyond  all  descriptions  of  belief^  landing  us  in  absolute  knowledge. 
You  believe  that  a  certain  metal  is  gold;  but  your  believing  it  to  be 
gold  does  not  establish  it  to  be  so.  But  the  metal  is  real,  and  being 
real  it  admits  of  tests.  You  test  it,  and  it  proves  to  be  gold,  and 
belief  at  an  end.  Now,  you  know  it  to  be  gold,  and  knowing  it  to 
be  so,  henceforward  it  would  be  absurd  in  you  to  say  that  you  hdieve 
it  to  be  so.  Not  one  jot  further  than  hdief  go  the  arguments  of  your 
whole  church  in  the  defence  of  transubstantiation ;  and  not  one  jot 
further  can  they  go.  Did  your  church  receive  the  real  flesh  and  blood 
of  Christ,  she  would  know,  and  not  merely  hdieve  that  she  received 
them.  She  only  believes — i^  indeed,  she  does  believe — that  she  receives 
them ;  therefore,  the  first  proof  of  her  dogma  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
6th  of  John;  because,  interpreting  our  Saviour’s  words  UteraUy,  it  is 
His  reed  flesh  and  blood  that  he  promises  there ;  the  fulfllment  of  which 
promise  would  totally  supersede  hdief,  begetting  the  absolute  demon¬ 
strable  knowledge  that  it  was  indeed  His  flesh  and  blood  that  were 
communicated.’ — pp.  136 — 8. 

‘  The  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  Popery  Examined  *  is  a 
reprint  of  eleven  admirable  lectures  delivered,  fifteen  years  ago, 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Collins 
has  published  them  in  his  well-known  series  of  valuable  works. 
These  Lectures  show,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  the  *  perverting 
and  corrupting  influences  of  popery  on  the  heart  and  life  of 
man and  while  they  treat  the  subject  in  a  novel  and  impressive 
manner,  they  contain  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  the  ethics 
and  statistics  of  popery,  which  could  be  learned  only  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost  from  larger  works.  We  trust  the  Lectures  have 
obtained  a  large  sale  among  the  industrial  classes. 

‘Romanism  in  Rome’  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Roper,  of  Bristol,  who  has  recently  visited 
the  Eternal  City,  in  order  to  observe  the  phases  of  popery  in 
the  place  of  its  power.  They,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
paganism  of  the  popish  worship — with  the  cruel  supremacy 
which  the  priests  exercise  in  every  land  in  which  their  church 
is  dominant — with  the  universal  divinity  ascribed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  Rome — with  the  formalism  which  masks  horrible  ini¬ 
quities  in  priests  and  people — and  with  the  immense  power 
which  Jesuitism  exercises  over  the  consciences  and  lives  of 
papists,  will  find  much  to  instruct  them  in  this  creditable 
brochure,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  has  been  already  extensively 
circulated. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Histor^y  of  Wales  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  its  Final 

Incorporation  with  England,  By  B.  B.  Woodward,  B.  A.  London: 

Virtue,  Hall,  and  Virtue. 

Mr.  Woodward  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  sixty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  English  History  of  Wales  was  pub¬ 
lished.  To  the  intelligent  reader,  such  a  statement  will  sug¬ 
gest  ample  justification  for  the  appearance  of  the  present 
work.  I’he  rich  discoveries  which  have  rewarded  the  research 
of  our  century,  together  with  the  purification  and  improvement 
of  the  various  logical  methods,  have  necessitated  the  revision  of 
all  histories,  in  order  that  some  may  receive  supplementary 
illustration,  and  others  undergo  thorough  reconstruction.  If 
the  tale  of  the  past  is  to  retain  its  relative  position  as  au 
educational  influence,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the  crucial  oper¬ 
ation  which  in  other  departments  of  knowledge  has  resulted  in 
the  substitution  of  useful  deductions  for  the  plausible  theories 
of  clever  speculation.  Through  such  a  process  most  national 
records  have  been  passed  with  more  or  less  damage  to  their 
original  credibility — but  at  the  same  time  with  manifold  increase 
in  their  practical  value.  The  scriptural  histories  alone  have 
left  the  common  furnace  unscathed,  though,  in  their  case,  the 
dame  has  been  intensified  to  seven-fold  heat. 

But  while  it  is  necessary  and  profitable  to  deal  afresh  even 
with  the  classic  histories  of  mankind,  we  confess  it  is  at  best  a 
difficult  and  thankless  task  to  canvass  with  severe  impartiality 
the  traditions  of  a  people  whose  living  representatives  continue 
to  identify  their  national  glory  with  the  sufferings  and  triumphs 
of  a  distant  antiquity,  and  who  cherish  with  singular  tenacity 
the  pride  of  ancestry  and  race  after  centuries  of  territorial  an¬ 
nexation,  and  notwithstanding  their  long  actual  union  and 
political  equality  with  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  van¬ 
quished.  Such,  however,  is  the  task  which  Mr.  Woodward  has 
uudertuken,  and  to  its  performance  he  has  brought  the  spirit  of 
benevolence,  a  well  balanced  judgment,  a  keen  perception, 
much  general  knowledge,  and,  to  crown  all,  an  amount  of 
plodding  diligence  which,  in  our  country  at  least,  is  more  likely 
to  meet  with  open-mouthed  astonishment  than  to  secure  either 
just  appreciation  or  general  imitation.  In  addition  to  these 
more  general  qualifications  we  must  mention  two  that  will 
probably  in  some  measure  modify  each  other.  The  first  is  a 
timidity  in  applying  the  caustic  and  the  knife,  which  often  leads 
him  to  spare  a  corruption  he  is  afterwards  compelled  to  remove ; 
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and  the  second  feature  of  the  work  is  that  it  is  written  with  a 
very  intelligible  aim.  There  is  educed  a  certain  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  entire  work,  which  on  re-perusal  supplies  a  key 
to  many  passages,  the  length  and  stress  of  which  would  other¬ 
wise  lack  explanation.  The  practical  conclusion  is  fully  stated 
by  the  writer,  and  the  animating  presence  of  the  purpose  will 
be  at  least  suspected  by  the  reader.  On  our  own  part,  though 
the  discovery  of  a  pervading  aim  inclined  us  to  fear  special 
pleading  in  questions  eminently  demanding  temperate  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  discussion,  we  cannot  confidently  point  out  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  fear  has  been  realized,  and  we  are  sure 
that  none  will  deny  the  benevolence,  and  few  will  doubt  the 
wisdom,  of  the  step  which  the  book  at  any  rate  has  a  tendency 
to  enforce.  The  desideratum  is  no  less  than  the  complete 
fusion  of  the  Kymro  and  the  so-called  Saxon,  the  only  con¬ 
siderable  bar  to  which  event  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  Welsh 
language  as  the  vernacular  of  the  Principality ;  and  this  is  a 
bar,  be  it  remembered,  not  simply  to  the  mutual  absorption  of 
two  compatriot  races,  but  also  to  the  intellectual  and  general 
elevation  of  the  lowlier  orders  among  both  peoples.  True,  that 
when  language  comes  to  be  the  sole  memorial  of  a  distinction 
in  race,  and  remains  the  chief  shrine  of  literary  relics,  it  be¬ 
comes  very  dear  and  hard  to  part  with ;  but  even  as  national 
distinctions  melt  away  before  the  progress  of  man,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  unfolding  plans  of  Providence,  so  language 
— itself  the  prime  need  of  human  society — must  be  modified, 
and,  indeed,  greatly  assimilated  in  the  case  of  nations  other¬ 
wise  incorporated,  or  the  minority  must  fall  into  the  rear  of 
intelligence  and  power.  The  tongue  of  England,  which  is 
daily  startling  and  cheering  new  solitudes  of  earth,  is  not  the 
tongue  of  a  tribe,  a  nation,  or  a  race,  it  is  the  very  Babel  speech 
suited  for  the  new  dispersion — it  is  the  composite  production  of 
many  tribes,  and  of  several  larger  divisions  of  mankind — and 
not  one  of  the  speech-elements  thus  contributed  can  be  dis¬ 
carded  from  our  monumental  literature,  or  disused  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  our  wide  command.  The  Welsh,  however,  will  never 
voluntarily  abandon  the  Kymraeg  so  long  as  they  deem  it  the 
vehicle  of  a  true  and  glorious  history — the  popular  faith  will 
first  need  the  mine  and  the  petard  that  science  has  often  plied 
with  success  against  the  most  cunningly  devised  fables.  The 
beautiful  legends,  home-born  and  adapted,  together  with  the  far- 
famed  lyrics  of  an  unknown  age,  must  be  exalted  (as  they  de¬ 
serve)  to  the  classic  regions,  and  their  place  in  the  nation’s  annals 
supplied  by  the  bare,  dry,  imperfect  skeleton  of  known  facts 
and  dates.  If  such  a  revolution  in  the  belief  of  the  Welsh  could 
be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  we  doubt  not  they  would  readily 
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abandon  the  last  symbol  of  a  proud  isolation,  and  thencefor- 
wards  rest  their  claims  to  distinction  in  tlie  fundamental  and 
continuous  influence  they  have  exerted  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
mighty  empire  of  which  for  many  centuries  they  have  been  a 
constituent  part. 

A  grave  importance,  then,  attaches  to  the  question — Is  it 
possible  to  separate  between  legend  and  fact — and  if  possible — 
what  is  the  actual  nature  and  present  value  of  the  fact  ?  A 
previous  question  demands  at  least  a  cursory  notice : — What 
and  of  what  character  are  the  ordinary  sources  of  Cambrian 
history?  The  ^Annales  Cambriae’  were  compiled  from  the 
irregular  and  scanty  commemoration  of  facts  to  be  found  in  the 
blank  spaces  of  conventual  and  other  registers — written  in 
Latin — copied  by  the  curious,  or  for  the  use  of  associated  cathe¬ 
drals  and  abbeys — and  ‘  as  the  importance  of  these  documents 
was  understood  more  numerous  and  complete  copies  would  be 
made,  and  from  tradition,  from  published  histories,  and  indeed 
from  all  quarters  additions  would  be  made  to  the  brief  record 
which  was  the  germ  of  the  whole.  And  at  length  some 
patriotic  monk  would  translate  it  into  the  vernacular  dialect.’ 

(p.  810.) 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  patriot  would  be  strongly 
tempted  to  employ  the  classical  learning  of  the  monk  in  what 
may  be  called  the  illustration  of  his  native  history.  ‘  The 
History  of  Nennius’  is  the  common  name  given  to  several 
MSS.  which  differ  so  greatly  from  one  another  that  the  most 
practised  critics  are  baffled.  Mr.  Woodward  concludes  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  Briton  originally— but  that  the  several 
translators  in  affixing  their  own  names  have  taken  the  not  un¬ 
common  liberty  of  inserting  fact,  legend,  and  verse  according 
to  inclination  or  taste. 

One  of  the  names  to  which  the  authorship  of  the  above- 
mentioned  work  is  most  generally  ascribed  is  that  of  Gildas, 
about  whom  there  is  the  usual  amount  of  confusion  and  doubt. 
One  of  this  name  was  a  monk  in  the  sixth  century,  and  appears 
to  have  betaken  himself  to  the  life  of  an  anchorite  to  secure 
leisure  for  the  composition  of  whole  rolls  of  recrimination 
and  lies,  and  who  occasionally  varied  and  relieved  this  graceful 
toil  by  engaging  in  little  predatory  excursions  to  the  wood- 
stacks  of  his  holy  brethren  around.  There  is  one,  however,  who 
towers  high  amidst  the  throng  of  contributors  to  British  and 
Cambrian  story,  the  very  genius  of  fable,  whose  inventive 
faculty  and  extraordinary  capacity  of  faith  have  combined  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ‘lying  wonders’  of 
the  world.  But  while  we  speak  thus  irreverently  of  the  prince 
of  fabulists,  we  freely  admit  his  claims  to  the  admiration  and 
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gratitude  of  all  who  perceive  his  historic  untrustworthiness,  and 
at  the  same  time  appreciate  the  beautiful  poetry  for  which  he 
either  secured  or  supplied  and  prepared  the  material.  We  are 
further  ready  to  admit  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (1152  a.d.) 
has  diffused  some  light  on  the  general  course  of  the  national 
life,  by  compiling  or  concocting  tales  which  have  in  every 
age  touched  the  springs  of  Kymric  enthusiasm  and  awakened 
the  echoes  of  a  rock -like  pride.  But  his  ‘Historia  Britonum’ 
is  simply  a  mass  of  useless  vagaries,  plagiarisms,  and  dis¬ 
tortions,  when  historically  considered — we  have  no  eye  for  its 
beauties,  no  heart  for  its  aesthetical  influences,  so  long  as  it  is 
regarded  as  a  narrative  of  facts. 

From  sources  such  as  these  what  kind  of  history  may  we  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  new  compilations  of  to-day  ?  Even  with  the  aid  of 
high  critical  canon,  there  is  page  upon  page  of  doubtful  dis¬ 
putation,  concerning  entries  which  are  either  false,  undetermin¬ 
able,  or  of  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  course  of  the  tale  or 
the  interests  of  the  world.  A  wasteful  expenditure  of  subtle 
reasoning  for  or  against  the  falsity  of  matters  which  could  never 
have  been  worth  a  moment’s  thought,  and  should  never  have 
occupied  an  inch  of  parchment  or  paper,  inasmuch  as  they 
throw  no  light  either  on  the  customs  of  the  age  when  they  are 
supposed  to  have  occurred,  or  on  the  morality  of  the  age  in 
which  they  are  pronounced  to  have  been  forged.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  is  evidently  an  accomplished  and  judicious  writer  (though 
possibly  his  style  is  too  loaded  for  the  purpose  of  running  com¬ 
mentary),  but  the  perusal  of  some  portions  of  his  work  will 
prove  to  the  majority  of  readers  a  wearisome  and  unprofitable 
drudgery,  and  unless  the  facts  necessary  to  be  stated  can  be 
given  with  less  hesitation,  the  worthless  facts  boldly  left  out, 
and  the  legends  in  their  undimmed  beauty  dealt  with  after  the 
manner  of  Arnold,  we  defy  the  combined  genius  of  the  literary 
world  to  produce  a  history  of  Wales  which  shall  even  ap¬ 
proach  uniformity  in  interest  and  utility.  In  the  preliminary 
chapters,  which  treat  of  topography,  geology,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  language,  we  follow  the  author  with  a  feeling  of  safety 
and  the  consciousness  of  gain.  The  great  outlines  and  more 
conspicuous  features  of  such  a  country  as  Wales  tell  their  own 
tale — record  their  own  silent  and  slow  revolutions.  If,  with  the 
geologist,  we  wander  in  ‘  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of 
Time,’  we  can  trace  with  precision  the  successive  stages  by 
which  the  Master  Builder  made  ready  the  habitation  and  stored 
up  provision  for  man  in  all  coming  time.  And  still  further  we 
can  follow  the  track  of  tumuli  and  cromlechs  in  the  assurance 
that  we  are  retracing  the  mightier  movements  of  the  human 
family,  while,  in  the  humble  speech  of  the  peasant,  we  can  seize 
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upon  some  waymark  to  the  primitive  language  of  earth,  and 
new  arguments  for  the  original  unity  of  man  ;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  record  which  humanity  presents  of  its  own  early 
struggles,  its  humiliations,  progress,  and  glory,  all  seems  hope¬ 
lessly  entangled  and  obscure.  And  if  such  be  the  history, 
why  should  it  be  made  the  occasion  of  glorying,  when  such 
glorying  tends  to  protract  the  separation  of  those  whom  God 
has  joined  together? 

There  is  little  likelihood  of  disagreement  with  the  national 
Triads  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  the  Welsh  nation.  They 
came  from  the  summer  land — and  the  remembrance  of  the 
beautiful  clime  associated  with  disaster  and  suffering  lived  long 
in  the  people’s  heart.  ‘  Men  of  Asia  from  the  land  of  Gafis* 
migrated  in  a  westward  direction ;  and  this  is  substantially  the 
statement  of  the  elders  of  the  world  ;  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  and  many  others  equal  in  authority  though  not  in  anti¬ 
quity,  speak  of  a  people  under  a  name,  which,  in  spite  of  slight 
alterations,  is  still  the  name  of  the  Kyinry ;  and  these  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  yielding  step  by  step  to  the  pressure  of  new  move¬ 
ments  from  the  Steppes  of  Tartary,  settling  for  a  time  on  the 
shores  of  Azoph,  dislodged  by  restless  hordes  behind,  resting 
for  a  while  (perhaps  an  age)  on  the  Bosphorus,  enjoying  the 
summer  country  of  Stamboul,  and  thence  pushed  onwards  by 
the  force  of  that  inevitable  law  of  dispersion  which  we  see  still 
in  operation.  Of  the  doings  of  the  wanderers  in  their  new 
home  we  know  nothing  until  they  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  all-subduing  mistress  of  the  world,  and  where  she  came 
long  succeeding  history  told  only  of  defeat  and  subjugation. 
The  classical  writers  have  set  on  record  much  of  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  by  the  Britons  of  their  customs,  faith,  and 
institutions ;  and  what  is  thus  preserved  we  must  sift,  and  then 
gratefully  use.  So  far  as  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers  have 
depictured  the  religious  and  judicial  institutes  of  Britain,  we 
may  find  them  advantageous  in  discussing  the  pretensions  of 
Bardism,  and  in  tracing  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  to  the 
influence  of  earlier  religious  beliefs. 

From  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  Saxon  in  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Britain,  we  are  prepared  to  credit  very  largely  any 
general  description  of  the  patriotic  courage  displayed  by  the 
aborigines ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  very  circumstances  of  a 
brave  people  offering  through  generations  a  sturdy  but  vain 
resistance,  lead  us  to  expect  exaggerations  of  every  kind,  with 
many  legends  affecting  us  rather  by  their  pathos  than  their 
truth ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  walk  warily  indeed  along  the 
path  of  tradition,  lest  we  should  stumble  through  excess  of 
caution,  and  either  lose  some  fragments  of  fact  from  the  dainti- 
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laess  of  our  faith,  or  be  misled  by  credulity  into  accepting  stones 
for  bread.  The  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  are  to  be  preferred  in 
authority  to  the  Welsh  representations  if  any  difference  in  point 
of  fact  occurs  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  noteworthy  that  contradic¬ 
tions  seldom  appear,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  narrators 
of  either  nation  pursue  a  different  line.  ‘  None  of  the  chro¬ 
niclers  take  any  notice  of  the  invasions  which  subjugated  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  the  Saxons ;  all  their  stories  are 
woven  out  of  the  conquests  of  Hengst  and  Cerdic,  while  the 
bards  have  dwelt  most  on  the  battles  by  which  Bryneich  and 
Deifyn  were  overrun  by  Ida  and  Ella’  (p.  96).  The  sturdy 
and  desperate  opposition  which  the  Teuton  freebooter  expe¬ 
rienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Celt,  is  embodied  and  immortalized 
in  the  name  of  Arthur,  a  name  synonymous  with  romance,  and 
as  resplendent  in  literature  as  it  is  obscure  in  history.  Who  was 
the  real  Arthur,  and  how  grew  the  gorgeous  myth?  The  real 
Arthur  was  a  Cornish  chieftain,  inveterate,  and  never-ceasing 
in  his  hostility  to  the  proud  invader,  frequently  engaged  in 
raids,  sometimes  in  regular  battles,  and  at  one  time  looked  up 
to  as  the  head  and  defender  of  the  Britons.  In  his  honour 
innumerable  Triads  have  accumulated  during  the  lapse  of  ages, 
but  they  only  echo  and  swell  the  fable,  they  elicit  no  ti  uth.  The 
bards,  though  professed  eulogists,  and  known  to  be  lavish  in  their 
praises,  have  accorded  but  few  and  feeble  strains,  while  another 
class  of  laudatory  writers,  when  attempting  to  secure  for  the 
British  hero  a  high  degree  in  sainthood,  succeed,  to  our  thinking, 
only  in  making  us  acquainted  with  an  undisciplined,  mean,  cove¬ 
tous,  sanguinary,  revengeful  man,  possessed  of  rather  more  than 
tJie  ordinary  perseverance  and  valour  of  the  savage.  And  now  for 
the  unreal,  the  fable  Arthur.  One  of  the  last  successful  defenders 
of  his  country,  when  he  died,  his  country’s  hope  died  with  him,  but 
the  hope  of  a  hapless  and  proud  people  dies  like  the  seed,  to 
grow.  And  it  was  told  in  whispers  first,  and  then  with  bolder 
tones,  and  finally  with  all  the  excitement  of  desperation,  how 
‘  under  a  huge  hazel  lay  Arthur  and  his  knights,  each  with  his 
spear  and  shield  beside  him,  in  a  circle  bound  in  a  charmed 
slumber,  not  to  be  broken  till  the  golden  and  black  eagles 
should  fight ;’  and  others  laid  comfort  to  their  hearts  as  they 
recited  an  imaginary  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  their  hero  in 
Avallon — 

‘  Here  lies  Arthur,  a  king  that  was,  a  king  that  will  be.’ 

Exile  from  home  and  country,  instead  of  abating,  only  increased 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  popular  hope,  and  the  Welsh  of  Brittany, 
gasconading  amongst  their  new  neighbours,  vastly  improved 
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upon  the  native  tale ;  and  tahing  part  as  they  did  in  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  of  the  hated  Saxon,  they  seemed  to  realize  to 
some  extent  the  promised  revenge,  and  were  encouraged  to 
more  boastful  recollections  and  more  glorious  hopes.  The 
excitement  of  the  Crusades  favoured  every  wild  fancy,  and 
adopted  any  sort  of  legendary  absurdity.  To  men  who  had 
canonized, a  false-dealing  bacon  factor  in  the  time  of  Julian, 
and  who  rallied  to  the  war  cry  of  St.  George,  the  well-grown 
story  of  the  Welsh  came  with  peculiar  acceptance,  and  their 
gratitude  was  shown  by  the  additions  it  received  at  their  hands 
from  every  age,  and  from  every  clime  under  heaven. 

If  we  feel  regret  when  our  pleasing  illusions  are  disturbed  by 
the  rough  usage  of  the  critic;  if  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we 
part  from  our  historical  hero,  let  us  avail  ourselves  at  once  of 
the  consolatory  reflections  so  readily  suggested.  In  the  first 
place,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  chief  value  of  the  dismantled 
legend  is  in  its  extrinsic  beauty  and  incidental  illustrations  of 
human  intellect  and  fancy ;  these,  then,  remain  to  us  uninjured, 
nay,  improved ;  and  they  still  challenge  our  admiration,  assist 
in  the  culture  while  they  enforce  the  control  of  the  imagination, 
and  they  still  minister  delight, — a  delight  no  longer  qualified 
by  doubt.  But,  beyond  the  merely  literary  considerations,  there 
are  solid  advantages  following  every  instance  in  which  the  fabu¬ 
lous  is  successfully  distinguished  from  the  true ;  because  an 
accurate  and  final  discrimination  can  be  attained  only  by  a 
process  which  may  be  applied  to  all  cases  where  corruption  is 
suspected,  and  if  no  unfavourable  issue  be  reached,  our  faith 
may  without  misgiving  resume  its  former  repose. 

In  the  analysis  here  attempted  of  the  Arturian  epopee,  we  are 
furnished  with  a  complete  illustration  of  the  growth  of  a  mythus, 
not  exactly  a  fable,  for  a  pure  fable  is  an  embodiment  of  one 
or  more  truths  in  fiction ;  while  a  myth  is  made  up  of  some 
one  central  and  many  added  facts,  more  or  less  coloured,  and 
the  whole  conveying  an  impression  not  warranted  by  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts. 

The  growth  of  a  mythus  is  described  by  Mr.  Woodward  as 
follows ;  but  we  think  his  description  does  not  quite  tally  with 
that  of  the  continental  opponents  of  scripture  authority : — ‘  By 
development,  by  accretion  of  facts  and  fancies;  by  poets,  trans¬ 
lators,  and  copyists :  for  political  intrigue,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  imaginative  faculty',  the  story  of  the  resistance  of  the 
Saxon  rovers  by  a  Cornish  chieftain  became  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  romance  the  world  ever  saw.  It  grew  like  a  crystal  appro¬ 
priating  out  of  the  crude  elements  floating  around  it  all  that  by 
its  own  laws  it  could  turn  to  its  own  purposes ;  and  it  is  not 
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astonishing  that  they  who  saw  it  in  its  first  beauty  should  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  conceive  how  it  had  arisen,  or  that  it  had 
ever  been  less  than  it  seemed  to  them,’  (p.  120). 

He  then  proceeds  with  a  brief  but  vivid  description  of  the 
story  of  the  Saxon  conquest,  furnishing  a  fair  and  favourable 
opportunity  to  all  who  would  ascertain  the  difference  between 
myth  and  history,  and  concluding  with  some  valuable  remarks, 
which  we  subjoin,  premising  that  their  full  force  could  not  be 
indicated  without  a  fuller  quotation.  ‘  Such  are  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  narrative  of  the  Saxon  conquest,  and 
yet  we  receive,  and  justify  our  reception  of  it,  as  a  record  of 
fact.  How  it  comes  to  pass  that  difficulties,  not  a  tithe  of  the 
magnitude  or  number  of  these,  should  be  held  to  render  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Bible  incredible,  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  And,  it  must  be  well  noted,  that  in  the  face  of  such 
criticism  as  has  been  employed  against  the  Scriptures,  no  history 
in  the  world,  not  even  that  of  the  last  war,  could  be  established 
as  authentic,’  (pp.  121-2). 

We  ought  further  to  remark,  how  wonderfully  this  legend 
acquired  a  practical  and  political  interest.  Towards  the  eleventh 
century,  and  even  long  afterwards,  the  national  tale  of  a  hero 
was  transformed  into  a  kind  of  dogmatic  and  semi-prophetic 
ideal  of  a  monarchical  system ;  and  until  the  apparent  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Cambrian  hope,  in  the  accession  to  the  English 
throne  of  the  grandson  of  Owen  Tudor,  this  delusive  hope 
exercised  a  sort  of  moral  tyranny  over  the  minds  of  the  Welsh 
people,  inciting  them  to  expect  a  second  Cadwaladr,  as  the 
promised  Arthur  redivivus. 

We  would  gladly  draw  attention,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  the 
brilliant  period  of  Welsh  history,  when  Lly  welly n  ‘  the  Great’ 
seemed  to  substantiate  the  w  ild  predictions  that  passed  under 
the  name  of  Merlin ;  but  this  passage  of  Cambrian  history  must 
be  passed  over. 

Our  readers  will  probably  expect  some  notice  of  the  legend 
which  gives  to  Wales  the  credit  usually  assigned  to  Columbus — 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  America,  by  Madog  ab  Owain 
Gwynedd;  the  theme  of  one  of  Southey’s  most  finished  and 
attractive  poems.  The  result  of  Mr.  Woodward’s  investigations 
is,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  story ;  and  if  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  the  legend  at  all,  we  had  better  at  once  take 
Southey’s  version,  and  believe  that  every  word  is  a  metrical 
transcript  of  an  historical  narrative ;  and  further,  that  while  it 
is  quite  as  baseless,  even  the  former  laureate’s  mellifluous  song 
has  not  availed  to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  the  Arturian  legend. 

Many  various,  conflicting,  and  late  versions  of  this  story  are 
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aceessible,  and,  indeed,  pretty  well  known;  but  the  Triads  dis¬ 
tinctly  state,  that  whither  Madoc  and  his  companions  went  is 
not  known.  And  though  the  Triads  are  not  appealed  to  by 
Mr.  Woodward  as  of  any  great  general  authority,  yet  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  essence  of  the  national  opinion  at  some  time  or 
other,  they  furnish  a  cue  when  they  present  a  contradiction  to  a 
generally  received  legend. 

Without  going  through  the  entire  length  of  the  investigations 
pursued  by  our  author,  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  his  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  story  came  into  currency,  and  ob¬ 
tained  so  wide  a  belief. 

‘  After  having  seen  everything  that  could  he  turned  to  the  praise  of 
Cambria — not  only  the  most  groundless  inventions,  but  even  the  lives 
of  two  kings  of  Wessex  and  the  laws  of  Mercia,  stolen  for  the  purpose — 
employed  with  such  eagerness,  we  cannot  wonder  that  at  the  time 
when  Spain  was  lording  it  over  Europe,  because  she  had  patronized 
Columbus,  a  Welshman  should  he  found  courageous  enough  to  convert 
the  vague  exaggerations  of  the  bards  in  praise  of  the  Kymeric  prince, 
who  had  identihed  his  name  with  too-daring  maritime  exploit  into 
prosaic  reality,  and  on  the  ground  of  it  claim  priority  for  his  country 
in  the  discovery  and  occupation  of  the  new  world.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
that  a  time  when  the  English  were  most  emphatically  the  enemies  of 
Spain  and  of  Rome,  and  had  even  been  attempting  to  seize  upon  the 
western  Eldorado,  thei*e  should  be,  although  the  alleged  discoverer  was 
of  the  ancient  British  stock,  an  Englishman  to  repeat  and  exult  in  this 
legend,  by  which  the  Spaniard  was  despoiled  of  his  especial  boast,  that 
HE  was  the  fii*st  to  set  foot  in  America;  and  by  which  it  was  shown, 
that  Christians  who  had  never  been  in  subjection  to  the  Pope,  had 
been  by  him  allotted  to  his  favourite  kings,  without  any  regard  to 
their  rights,  even  as  he  would  fain  have  done  by  Englishmen,  who  had 
hardly  escaped  from  his  thraldom.’ 

If  this  is  the  fate,  pitiful  but  unlamented,  of  the  American 
story,  we  may  proceed  with  some  degree  of  preparation  to 
another  and  more  momentous  exposure.  The  pride  of  Britain 
proper  has  long  been  its  Bardic  Institutions,  with  their  corres¬ 
ponding,  and,  indeed,  consequent  civilization.  We  admit  the 
force  of  the  somewhat  dolorous  and  forlorn  vindication  of  the 
Welsh  claims  to  a  very  early  and  complete  refinement — namely, 
that  they  who  are  said  to  have  made  such  good  poetry,  did  actually 
make  capital  blankets,  and  that  the  word  ‘  flannel’  is  of  Cambrian 
origin.  But  notwithstanding  this  admission,  and  rebuking  our 
prejudiced  reluctance  to  demolish  the  great  fabric  ofBardism — 
which  must  be  judged  with  the  same  judgment  that  has  been  so 
fatally  meted  out  to  other  pretenders, — we  still  say,  we  resign  it 
with  lingering  and  unfeigned  reluctance,  for  we  have  only  very  re- 
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cently  been  refreshing  our  knowledge  of  Bardic  customs  and 
institutions  by  the  perusal  of  an  unpretending  but  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  little  work  intitled  ‘  Welsh  Sketches,’  and  when  the 
same  subject  came  under  our  notice  in  Mr.  Woodward’s  book, 
we  felt  confident  that  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  criticism  would 
not  be  laid  heavily  on  one  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  Europe. 
But  great  was  the  shock  when,  with  the  rigour  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  iconoclast,  he  proceeded  to  lay  in  ruins  (still  beautiful)  the 
temple  that  appeared  not  only  hoary  with  age,  but  destined  to 
immortality. 

We  feel  it  impossible  to  recount  without  a  most  unfair  con¬ 
densation  the  well  digested  and  carefully  elaborated  argument 
by  which  Mr.  Woodward  is  landed  in  his  appalling  conclusion  ; 
but  that  conclusion  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  in  his 
own  words. 

‘  This,  then,  is  the  general  result  of  our  inquiry.  There  were 
amongst  the  Kymry,  as  amongst  every  other  people  from  the  earliest 
ages,  a  class  of  men  held  in  high  honour  who  cultivated  the  arts  of 
music  and  song,  and  who,  from  celebrating  the  praises  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  attached,  or  by  whom  they  were  rewarded,  and  of 
their  ancestry,  came  to  be  the  recordei*s  in  ballad,  chronicle,  or  lyrical 
romances,  firet  of  the  events  of  their  warlike  expeditions,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  such  history  as  was  possible  in  those  times.  These  minstrels 
and  poets  subsequently  increased  their  influence  by  means  of  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  those  who  desbed  more  than  amateur  skill,  and 
by  availuig  themselves  of  the  passionate  fondness  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  for  music ;  and  later  still,  using  the  traditions  which  the 
clergy  (with  whom  they  were  in  ceaseless  feud)  had  preserved,  as  well 
as  those  which  their  own  fi*atemity  had  handed  down,  and  adapting 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  of  their  nation — which  were  growing 
so  desj)erate  that  he  was  sure  of  honour  who  even  pretended  to  have 
discovered  a  remedy  for  despair — they  confidently  announced  in  the 
name  of  those  sages  whose  fame,  seen  through  the  mist  of  the  past, 
api>eareil  to  those  around  them  gigantic,  the  return  of  happier  days, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  reign  of  the  Britons;  and,  advancing  yet 
further,  hinted  that  to  them  had  descended  the  mysterious  wisdom 
which  could  pierce  the  darkness  of  both  past  and  future,  and  grasp 
the  secret  of  the  univei'se.  During  this  protracted  process  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  men  of  God-given  genius  had  frequently  appeared,  who, 
being  claimed  by  the  fraternity  as  belonging  to  them,  had  lent  the 
lustre  of  their  names  to  that  sapless  institution;  and  on  the  other  side, 
a  vagrant  rabble  of  harpists,  crowders,  and  pipers,  some  graduated  in 
the  school  of  song,  but  most  not,  had  brought  such  disrepute  on  the 
orderly  practitioners  as  the  names  of  the  genuine  poets  and  the  pre¬ 
tences  to  more  than  mortal  knowledge  barely  served  to  count ervaih 
The  methodical  habit  of  the  Kymric  mind  was  meanwhile  busied  in 
discovering  the  formulae  by  which  poets  inspired,  professors  of  the  art 
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of  song,  and  rascal  rhymers,  might  he  arranged  under  one  general 
dassihcation,  and  with  all  their  wide  diversities,  reduced  to  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  parts  of  one  hypothetical  system  of  hardism ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  poetical  life  grew  fainter,  and  success  emboldened  those  who 
thus  speculated  by  appropriating  facts  from  the  histories  of  other 
nations,  and  by  inventing  wliat  they  wanted  for  completeness  sake,  and 
could  not  find  already  existing,  this  ‘  system’  grew  continually,  until 
after  a  long  interval  of  rest  and  comparative  neglect,  there  arose  a 
more  daring  inventor,  and  more  skilful  systematize!',  and  lolo  Mor- 
ganwg  (Edward  Williams),  assisted  by  Dr.  Owen  Piighe,  of  easy  faith, 
encouraged  and  abetted  by  almost  every  Welshman,  and  followed 
without  inquiry  by  not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  of  other  coimtries, 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  work  which  has  for  the  past  sixty  years 
stood  a  fiction  rivalling  in  bigness,  though  not  in  beauty,  the  fame  of 
Arthur,  and  we  do  not  suppose  can  yet  be  overthrown.’ 

We  feel  that  there  is  some  necessity  for  apology,  in  re 
ference  to  this  extract.  It  must  not  be  accepted  by  the  reader 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author’s  composition.  It  is  far  more 
than  ordinarily  involved,  but  if  we  could  have  inserted  the 
several  pages  of  which  it  is  a  summary,  none  would  wonder  at 
the  diflSculty  presented  by  the  composition.  Perhaps  it  will 
not  be  considered  as  out  of  place  if  we  just  advert  to  two 
untruths,  generally  received  as  facts,  the  one  sanctified,  or  at 
least  made  undying,  by  the  genius  of  Gray,  and  the  other  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  enduring  force  of  bigotry.  We  refer  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  massacre  of  the  Bards  at  the  command  of  Edward, 
and  the  reputed  destruction  of  original  Welsh  documents  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  refutation  of  both  these  calumnies  is 
one  and  the  same,  logically  viewed;  in  the  one  case  the  number 
of  bards,  ‘  plenty  as  blackberries,’  assembled  soon  after  the  said 
general  massacre,  affords  suflftcient  illustration  of  the  worth  of 
the  story,  and  in  the  other  case,  the  superabundance  of  Welsh 
MSS.  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  common-sense  men  that  the 
reported  conflagration  in  the  Tower  either  never  took  place  at 
all,  or,  if  it  did,  rendered  great  service.  Not  that  we  are  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  inherent  value  of  anything  that  composes  or  illus¬ 
trates  the  gieat  body  of  Kymric  literature;  so  long  as  we  may  (in 
spite  of  lolo’s  anticipatory  maledictions)  freely  express  our  con¬ 
victions  on  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  veracity 
of  Welsh  history,  we  will  cheerfully  avow  the  most  cordial  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  past  and  present  fascinations  of  Welsh  literature  ; 
and  confess  our  indebtedness  to  our  brethren  for  some  of  the 
most  exciting  and  highly  wrought  products  of  the  human 
imagination,  as  well  as  for,  at  least,  a  general  conception  of  the 
primitive  forms  of  thought  and  worship  and  administration  in 
our  common  country. 

That  some  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  the  Druids  has 
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been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Triads,  we  are  willing  to  sup¬ 
pose,  though  even  such  as  put  forth  the  best  claims  to  antiquity 
appear  to  have  been  not  merely  furbished  up  at  the  hands  of 
successive  editors,  but  greatly  enriched  from  the  experience  of 
a  more  civilized  age,  and  not  seldom  re-cast  in  the  mould 
of  Christian  thought.  We  would  gladly  give  some  specimens 
not  furnished  by  Mr.  Woodward,  if  our  space  admitted;  for 
whatever  age  they  illustrate,  they  would  be  found  instructive  in 
all  times,  inasmuch  as  with  their  peculiar  terseness  they  con¬ 
vey  solid  wisdom  both  in  morals  and  in  literature.  Some 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  others  would  do  no  discredit  in  regard  to  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  to  our  best  periodicals. 

But  the  value  of  the  literature  long  preserved  and  at  present 
only  partially  concealed  in  the  Welsh  language,  depends  mainly 
on  the  lofty  strains  of  the  national  poetry;  for  this  poetry 
(making  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  judging  through  a 
translation  of  the  genius  of  men  greatly  differing  in  the  facilities 
of  their  mother  tongue)  may  enter  into  competition  with  the 
lyrical  effusions  of  any  people  at  a  corresponding  stage  of 
civilization.  But  we  again  protest  that  considerations  which 
refer  only  to  the  aesthetic  culture  of  man  should  not  be  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  weighty  and  solemn  arguments  in  favour  of 
throwing  down  the  only  barrier  to  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  an  ancient  and 
worthy  race. 


Art.  V. — Report  from  the  Sdect  Committee  on  the  Law  of  Mortmairiy 
together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
Appendix  and  Index.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
Printed.  July,  1851. 

In  considering  the  extraordinary  body  of  evidence  collected  in 
1851  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  connexion 
with  the  law  of  mortmain,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  almost 
exclusively  to  one  branch  of  the  subject ;  namely,  the  perti¬ 
nacity  and  ingenuity  exhibtted  by  priests  and  religious  confra¬ 
ternities  in  obtaining  property  from  individuals  rendered 
timorous  and  feeble  by  sickness,  and  the  approach  of  death. 
Others,  who  feel  so  disposed,  may  trace  the  history  of  Protestant 
delinquencies  in  the  matter  of  bequests : — we  shall  bestow^our 
attention,  for  the  present,  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  have 
•confessedly  surpassed  all  their  rivals  in  the  art  of  will-making. 
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in  the  concoction  of  deeds  of  gift,  of  secret  trusts,  and  of  in^ 
numerable  other  contrivances  designed  to  enrich  the  priesthood 
or  the  church  at  the  expense  of  private  families. 

Persons  in  health,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  mental 
faculties,  may  find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  state  of  prostra 
tion  both  of  body  and  mind  in  which  the  illegitimate  em¬ 
ployment  of  spiritual  influence  misdirects  the  transmission 
of  estates  and  money,  but  the  volume  before  us  contains  a 
number  of  illustrations  sufficient  to  astonish  the  inexperienced, 
and  to  convince  the  most  incredulous.  Into  the  motives 
of  the  haunters  of  death-beds  we  seek  to  penetrate  no  further 
than  appears  incontestibly  on  the  face  of  the  evidence.  We  are 
not  left  to  inference,  or  conjecture,  need  not  have  recourse 
to  philosophical  deductions  or  fine-spun  analogies,  are  under 
no  necessity  of  putting  faith  in  doubtful  traditions,  or  defective 
and  imperfect  intimations  of  events  long  passed,  and  therefore 
unavoidably  invested  with  obscurity.  The  circumstances  with 
which  w’e  have  to  deal  are  contemporary,  and  in  many  cases 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  forced  themselves  upon  our  notice. 
The  public  journals  have  been  full  of  them,  our  courts  of  law 
have  been  occupied  for  months  together  w  ith  their  details,  and 
repeated  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  composed  of 
men  more  or  less  able  and  impartial,  have  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  stripped  away  almost  every  disguise  and  subterfuge 
from  the  designs  of  the  church’s  agents. 

Wh  at  we  are  about  to  state,  therefore,  on  testimonies  so 
collected,  may  be  regarded  as  incontrovertible.  Nor  is  the 
matter  trifling  in  itself.  Property  to  an  immense  amount  is 
perpetually  finding  its  way,  despite  the  law*  of  mortmain,  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  dangerous  corporation  existing,  by  which 
it  is  employed  to  extend  its  own  operations  against  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  against  liberty  of  conscience,  and  against  that 
civil  freedom  without  which  society  itself  degenerates  into  an 
instriuuent  for  producing  and  diffusing  epicureanism  and  selfish¬ 
ness.  A  host  of  priests,  disciplined  in  the  most  subtle  arts  of 
Jesuitism,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  restraints  of  conscience, 
have  penetrated  into  every  part  of  the  country,  where  they  are 
employed  in  the  accumulation  of  that  wealth  which  has  in  all 
ages  been  the  most  formidable  instrument  of  Romanism. 

In  what  manner  the  first  approaches  of  the  concoctcr  and 
manufacturer  of  wills  are  made,  we  are  unable  to  state.  To 
unveil  this  portion  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  some  sick  proselyte  to  recover  at  once  his  health 
and  his  reason,  and  along  with  them  the  courage  to  unmask  the 
proceedings  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim.  Meanwhile,  the 
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laws  by  which  our  common  nature  is  governed,  may  enable  us 
to  comprehend  something  of  the  process,  especially  if  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot,  when  oppressed  by  sickness  or  contending' 
wdth  affliction,  to  fall  in  with  a  skilful  emissary  of  Rome.  In 
general,  siege  is  laid  to  the  feelings  and  fears  of  those  whom 
age  has  enfeebled,  or  disease,  or  accident,  or  nature,  rendered 
incapable  of  reasoning.  They  are  then  assailed  with  the  usual 
weapons  of  superstition,  and  the  belief  is  inculcated  that  sin 
may  be  atoned  for,  vicariously  by  other  mortals,  even  after  the. 
death  of  the  sinner.  Spells  and  enchantments,  under  the  name* 
of  masses,  are  muttered  for  money  by  the  priests,  and  as  the 
magical  words  wing  their  w’ay  through  the  atmosphere,  the  soul 
of  the  delinquent  is  loosened  from  its  spiritual  bonds,  anc^ 
suffered  to  make  its  escape  from  that  particular  part  of  space 
which  the  church,  by  its  ingenuity,  has  enclosed  and  deno¬ 
minated  purgatory.  When  persons  put  faith  in  a  doctrine 
like  this,  they  may  fairly  enough  be  expected  to  make,  on 
leaving  the  world,  a  very  sad  disposition  of  their  property. 

To  guard  against  the  acts  of  the  priesthood  the  laws  of 
mortmain  were  originally  enacted.  The  necessity  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  legislature  w^as  caused  by  the  practice  prevalent 
*in  the  middle  ages  of  bestowing  estates  on  religious  houses, 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  absorb  half  the  landed  property 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was,  therefore,  found  necessary,  as  far  back 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  to  restrain,  by  statute,  the 
alienation  of  land  to  corporate  bodies.  But  the  ingenuity 
of  the  prieSt  proved  more  than  a  match  for  parliament,  for, 
having  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  their  peni¬ 
tents,  they  compelled  them  to  become  their  accomplices  in 
fraud,  and  converted  even  the  institutions  of  the  country  into  a 
means  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice.  When  an  individual 
had  land,  which  he  wns  willing  to  bestow  on  the  church,  the 
plan  was  for  some  religious  house  to  bring  against  him  a 
fictitious  suit,  as  if  the  estate  had  formerly  belonged  to  it,  and, 
as  the  owner  abstained  from  defending  his  rights,  the  property 
passed  necessarily  into  the  hands  of  those  w’ho  claimed  it. 

We  pass,  how’ever,  over  the  antiquities  of  the  subject,  that 
we  may  come  to  the  law  and  justice  of  our  own  times.  By  ai> 
act  passed  in  the  ninth  year  of  George  the  Second  the  laws  of 
mortmain  were  rendered  complete,  it  having  been  then  for¬ 
bidden  to  bequeath  landed  property  to  individuals  for  charitable 
purposes.  And  this  statute,  being  still  in  force,  regulates  the 
proceedings  of  testators  and  the  manufacturers  of  wills  at  the 
present  day.  But  personal  property  may  pass  from  individual 
to  individual  without  restraint,  whether  for  charitable  purposes^ 
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or  not ;  and  as  nothing  is  easier  than  to  convert  land  into 
money,  the  legislature  is  no  match  for  the  priest,  whose  genius, 
sharpened  by  cupidity,  puts  in  practice  innumerable  devices 
for  enriching  himself  and  his  church.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
one  point  on  which,  in  general,  the  law  effects  its  purpose  :  we 
mean  with  respect  to  superstitious  uses,  the  statute  against  which 
is  still  in  force.  To  what  extent  this  interferes  with  the  designs 
j  of  Romanism  may  be  inferred  from  a  remark  of  Dr.  Griffiths, 

late  vicar-apostolical  of  the  London  district,  who  declared  that 
if  the  repeal  of  that  enactment  could  be  obtained  he  should  not 
despair  of  catholicizing  the  whole  of  England. 

By  this  law  it  is  forbidden  to  bequeath  property  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  having  masses  said  for  the  testator  after  death  in  order 
to  obtain  the  speedy  release  of  his  soul  from  purgatory.  Dr. 
Griffiths  had  probably  discovered  by  experience  that  if  men 
can  be  indulged  in  the  practice  of  sin  all  their  lives,  under  the 
impression  that  they  may  escape  the  consequences  of  it  by 
devolving  their  wealth  upon  the  church,  when  it  can  be  no 
longer  useful  to  themselves,  they  w’ill  have  no  objection  what¬ 
ever  to  defraud  their  natural  heirs. 

In  this  opinion  all  the  agents  of  Rome  concur,  and  there  is, 
consequently,  nothing  which  they  have  so  much  at  heart  as  the 
repeal  of  that  celebrated  statute.  The  consequences  of  the  full 
development  of  the  sacerdotal  system  may  be  seen  in  Italy, 
especially  in  the  territories  of  the  church,  where  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  By  way  of 
enlightening  the  country  on  the  effects  which  must  everywhere 
ensue  upon  the  unchecked  bequeathing  of  property  to  religious 
bodies,  the  committee  was  careful  to  take  evidence  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  the  particulars  disclosed  are  among 
the  most  interesting  that  came  out  during  the  whole  investiga¬ 
tion. 

The  person  who  supplied  this  information  was  the  Rev. 
Francis  Mahony,well  known  for  his  literary  abilities.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  account  of  himself,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
residing  during  long  intervals  in  Italy,  ever  since  the  year  1821. 
Being  an  acute  and  observing  person,  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  his  attention  directed  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  and 
industry  generally  in  the  country.  He  says  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  struck  by  the  universal  backwardness  of  the  social 
system,  which  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  dark 
ages  than  to  the  present  day. 

H  foimd  that  the  cultivation  was  precarious,  and  in  fact  only 
triennial  in  most  cases,  two  years  being  generally  allowed  for  the 
ground  to  repose  as  they  called  it,  or  to  cook  itself  as  the  Italian  idiom 
has  it,  and  that  the  cultivation  was  carried  on,  in  consequence  of  this 
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tenure,  not  by  leases,  which  they  were  debarred  from  either  making 
or  profiting  by  through  the  tenure.  For  instance,  the  power  of  most 
of  the  large  lay  landholders  limits  them  to  a  lease  of  seven  years,  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  know  from  applications  having  b^n  made,  or 
at  least  one  application  having  been  made  by  an  English  gentleman  to 
obtain  the  farming  of  a  district,  and  which  he  relinquished  all  idea  of 
on  finding  that  he  could  only  get  a  seven  years’  lease,  on  account  of  the 
multifarious  covenants  or  feudal  tenures  limiting  the  leasehold  interest. 
With  regard  to  convents  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same,  but  where  there 
is  this  jmrticular  disadvantage  in  the  manner  of  occupancy,  which  isj, 
that  they  have,  of  course,  strictly  a  life  interest  ;  'and  besides,  that  it  is 
not  simply  a  life  interest,  but  that  they  are  generally  casual  occupants 
of  the  convent  for  a  limited  period  themselves,  not  for  life,  being 
liable  to  be  transferred  to  other  convents  perpetually,  and  such  migra¬ 
tion  going  on  constantly  in  those  I  visited  and  know,  such  as  those  of 
the  Francescan  conventual  friars,  the  Augustinians,  Dominicans,  Car¬ 
melites,  and  others  ;  the  Capuchins  have  no  landed  property;  but  of  the 
various  orders  which  I  visited  very  few  wert  constant  inmates  of  the 
establishments ;  they  were  liable  to  be  transferred  to  neighbouring  or 
distant  convents,  at  the  will  of  the  general  of  the  order  or  superior, 
which  gave  them  but  a  very  limited  interest  indeed  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  property,  over  which  they  had  controL  But  I  make  this 
exception,  that  in  the  large  Benedictine  convents,  such  as  Monte 
Casino,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  near  Catania,  in  Sicily, 
and  Monte  Reale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  from  the  fact  of 
those  Benedictines  not  being  removable,  and  being  permanently 
inmates  of  the  convent,  and  being  besides  of  a  higher  educated  and 
more  intelligent  class  of  men,  their  lands  are  generally  models  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  especially  I  refer  to  whatever  belongs  to  “  Monte  Casino,” 
and  to  whatever  remains  of  their  former  very  large  property.* 

As  a  general  rule,  lands  held  by  a  convent  are  ill  cultivated 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  Mr.  Mahony,  but  the  estates  of  the 
nobles,  descended  most  of  them  from  various  popes,  are  often 
very  little  better.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the 
church,  to  the  defective  tenure  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  to 
a  multitude  of  contradictory  regulations,  which  have  survived 
since  the  middle  ages.  Out  of  this  state  of  things  has  sprung 
a  method  of  cultivation,  which  may  be  said  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  system.  Mr.  Mahony’s  description  is  extremely 
curious.  He  says — 

‘  It  is  not  by  lease  or  period  of  occupancy  that  the  land  is  cultivated ; 
it  is  through  the  medium  of  those  parties  who  call  themselves  “  Mer- 
canti  di  Campagna,”  or  undertakers  of  the  ground.  Those  people 
generally  take  by  a  yearly  agreement  the  soil,  which  sometimes  is  a 
very  large  district,  and  they  bring  a  number  of  vagrants,  or  people 
attached  to  them,  who  wander  throughout  the  country.  They  are,  as 
it  were,  a  migratory  horde  of  operatives,  much  like  what  our  railway 
contractors  get  together  for  cuttings  or  embankments.  They  squat 
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for  a  year  upon  this  district,  and  exhaust  the  soil  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  theii’  powers  of  cultivation,  or  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capability 
of  extracting  from  it  whatever  can  be  made  of  it,  and  then  vanish  to 
some  other  district,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  or  remote,  and  that 
soil  is  no  longer  occupied  till  another  “  Mercante  di  Campagna”  with 
his  aids  and  assistants,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  sevei^  hundreds, 
come  again  and  attack  the  soil’ — ‘  Evidence  389.’ 

This  barbarous  method  of  cultivation,  which  has  prevailed 
from  time  immemorial,  exerts  its  baneful  influence  over  dll 
those  portions  of  the  papal  states  which  are  affected  by  the 
imperfect  tenure  already  alluded  to, — that  is  to  say,  all  lands 
held  by  entail  in  conventual  establishments  and  church 
hospitals.  Nearly  the  whole  country  extending  from  Rome 
to  Terracina,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Viterbo  on  the  other,  a 
district  of  200  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  extending 
from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  is  in  a  lamentable  state,  and 
all  the  arrangements  of  society,  and  the  spirit  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  tend  to  extend  and  perpetuate  the  system.  For  example, 
the  way  in  which  wills  are  made  accelerates  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  the  acquisition  of  land  by  the  church.  In  ordinary 
cases,  to  render  a  will  valid,  according  to  that  modification  of 
the  canon  law  in  force  at  Rome,  it  must  be  attested  by  six 
witnesses ;  but  when  the  property  is  bequeathed  for  pious  uses 
it  has  been  ruled  in  the  courts  that  any  writing,  sign,  or  nod 
of  the  testator  given  or  made  to  a  priest  is  valid  without  any 
witnesses  at  all;  or  in  other  words,  any  ecclesiastic  attending 
a  dying  person  may  affirm  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
he  or  she  devised  his  or  her  property  to  the  church  for  religious 
or  charitable  purposes. 

Mr.  Mahony  having  been  asked  what  are  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  testamentary  dispositions  of  land,  he  replied — 

‘  I  am  aware  of  no  restriction  wdiich  w'ould  save  land  or  household 
property  from  being  handed  over  to  the  church  in  the  strength  of  that 
decree,  or  that  opinion  of  Liguon  ;  but  the  operation  of  their  tying  up 
the  land  for  conventual  and  pious  purposes,  is  perpetually  obtruding 
itself  to  any  careful  observer  of  what  is  going  on  in  Rome,  or  what  is 
not  going  on  rather.  For  instance,  if  a  man  looks  through  the  streets, 
or  examines  what  he  sees  in  the  thoroughfares  of  Rome,  he  finds 
almost  every  second  house  having  an  inscription  on  it  in  marble,  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  either  being  free  from  canons,  as  they  are  called,  or  liable  to 
canons,  or  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Rome,  which  has  not  an  amount 
of  its  rent  made  over  for  pious  purposes  ;  and  if  a  house  happens  to  be 
so  happy  as  to  be  absolutely  exempt  from  such  rental,  from  such  an 
onerous  distribution  of  its  rent,  it  proclaims  the  fact  by  putting  a 
marble  tablet  that  it  is  “  libei*a  a  canoni.” 

‘  Qxiestiaii. — Supposing  that  a  gentleman  is  the  owner  of  a  house 
absolutely,  and  dies,  and  he  leaves  a  wife  and  family  behind  him,  and 
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he  does  by  nod  or  sign  signify  that  he  wishes  it  should  be  devoted  to 
church  purposes, — according  to  the  law  now  in  Home, — do  you  con¬ 
sider  that  upon  such  a  transaction  that  house  would  after  his  death 
go  to  those  pious  purposes  to  the  exclusion  of  his  family  1 
‘  A  mvoer, — U  ndoubtedly. 

‘  Qwesiion. — The  whole  j^roperty  of  it  1 

‘  Answer. — The  will  would  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  full  applica¬ 
tion.  It  often  happens  that  it  is  not  the  house  which  he  leaves,  but 
simply  the  apartment  in  which  he  dies,  and  the  consequence  of  that  ia 
that  such  house  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  non-improvement.  For 
instance,  it  has  occuiTed,  and  I  have  met  with  ft^uent  instances  of  it, 
that  the  first  floor  or  the  second  floor  of  a  house  belongs  to  a  convent 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  to  a  hospital,  or  some  other  pious  purpose^ 
and  the  consequence  of  this  is  that  all  improvements  in  that  house,  and 
all  the  arrangements,  were  subsidiary  and  regulated  by  the  consent  of 
those  trustees  for  the  convent  or  hospital,  so  that  nothing  can  be  done 
to  that  house ;  not  that  the  house  belongs  to  the  man,  but  the  first 
floor  does  or  the  second  floor  does.’ — ‘  Evidence  p.  398.’ 

Towards  a  similar  state  of  things  we  have  made  progress  in 
England,  in  proportion  as  we  have  accepted  the  doctrines  of 
Rome  and  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits.  The  thing  aimed  at  is 
secular  dominion  ;  the  means  employed  are  as  various  as  the 
characters  of  those  by  whom  they  are  made  use  of.  On  the 
arts  of  conversion  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge,  ‘but  the 
persons  against  whom  the  artillery  of  the  church  is  brought  to 
bear  are  in  most  cases  of  weak  intellects,  enfeebled  by  age  or 
disease,  or  disturbed  and  thrown  completely  off*  their  balance 
by  the  operation  of  remorse.’ 

As  a  rule,  the  priest  commences  with  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  property  possessed  by  the  individual  whom  he  designs  to 
make  his  victim.  He  next  carefully  calls  to  his  aid  the 
terrors  of  superstition,  which  he  marshals  and  parades  before 
the  mind  of  the  penitent  till  his  conscience  is  alarmed,  and  the 
imagination  overawed  or  subdued.  Then  allusion  is  adroitly 
made  to  the  power  of  the  keys  devolved  originally  upon  St. 
Peter,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  all  ecclesiastics  of  the  papal 
communion.  When  belief  in  this  notion  is  firmly  rooted,  the 
victory  is  won : — for  who  would  refuse  to  exchange  a  little  perish¬ 
able  property  for  deliverance  from  hell  or  purgatory  ? — and  the 
gentleman  in  black  firmly  maintains  that  by  muttering  certain 
Latin  sentences,  chaunting  a  few  verses,  burning  a  little  odori¬ 
ferous  gum,  ringing  a  bell,  and  bending  his  knees,  he  can 
reverse  the  decisions  of  Omnipotence,  and  deliver  the  im¬ 
prisoned  soul  from  the  punishment  to  which  eternal  justice  has 
consigned  it  1 

In  most  of  us  the  understanding  is  weak  enough  when  we 
are  in  health,  when  youth  smiles  upon  us,  and  while  we  still 
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persuade  ourselves  we  have  yet  a  long  time  to  live.  What, 
then,  must  be  its  feebleness  when  the  silver  cord  is  snapped, 
when  the  pitcher  comes  home  broken  from  the  fountain,  when 
health  has  deserted  us,  when  youth  and  the  world  no  longer 
smile,  but  when,  instead,  death  stands  by  our  bedside,  envelops 
our  soul  in  shadows,  and  spreads  over  our  bewildered  thoughts 
his  damp,  cold  hands  ? 

Unless  fortified  by  the  teaching  of  true  religion,  unless  we 
have  previously  found  peace  with  God,  through  His  Son,  unless 
we  have  reflected  deeply  on  the  duties  which  it  behoves  men 
to  perform  before  leaving  the  world,  we  are  obviously  all  liable 
to  be  at  such  moments  drawn  from  the  right  course  by  dealers 
in  supernatural  promises,  who  solemnly  maintain  that  they 
are  the  delegates  and  ambassadors  of  God,  commissioned  in 
His  name  to  extend  pardon  to  the  worst  of  sinners,  and  to 
open  up  to  their  dismayed  and  trembling  spirits  a  sure  path  to 
heaven. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Carre,  mere  accident  reveals  to 
the  ecclesiastical  operative  the  existence  of  what  Rome  has 
always  regarded  as  the  pearl  of  great  price.  Some  of  our 
readers  are  doubtless  already  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  that  singular  history ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  happen  to  possess  that  knowledge,  we  shall  recapitulate 
some  of  the  principal  events  by  which  it  is  characterized.  As 
far  back  as  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  when  the  partizans 
of  the  old  monarchy,  instead  of  rallying  themselves  about  the 
principles  they  wished  to  uphold,  w  ere  escaping  in  droves  from 
their  country,  Carre  fled  among  others,  and  made  his  way  to 
London.  Here,  at  first,  he  subsisted  entirely  on  the  emigrants’ 
fund  created  by  those  who  were  inimical  to  French  liberty,  but 
afterwards  betook  himself  to  teaching,  in  which  he  was  pre¬ 
eminently  successful,  so  that  in  the  course  of  about  forty  years 
he  amassed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  He  still,  how’- 
ever,  with  the  sordidness  of  a  miser,  took  the  pittance  doled 
forth  from  the  emigration  fund,  which,  from  having  distributed 
fifty  pounds  a-year  to  each  legitimist  fugitive,  gradually  con¬ 
tracted  its  liberality  until  the  annual  stipend  of  cowardice 
dwindled  to  fifteen  pounds. 

When  broken  down  by  age,  and  assailed  by  his  last  illness, 
Carre,  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  consented  to  be 
visited  by  a  physician,  a  papist,  and  a  native  of  France  like 
himself.  This  gentleman  having  discovered  through  the  land¬ 
lord  the  existence  of  Carre’s  wealth,  began  immediately  to  take 
an  interest  in  him,  and  to  experience  solicitude  about  his  soul. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  nearest  priest,  revealed 
the  existence  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  thereby  excited 
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in  the  breast  of  the  good  man  an  earnest  desire  to  insure  Carre’s 
future  happiness.  Had  he  been  the  poor  wretch  he  seemed,  no 
doubt  these  excellent  persons  would  have  been  equally  anxious 
to  serve  him ;  but,  as  the  w^ealth  existed,  they  would  not  suffer 
that  circumstance  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  charitable  and 
pious  designs,  and  so  Mr.  Holdstock  the  priest  forthwith  waited 
on  the  dying  man.  He  discovered  at  once  that  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  for  the  patient  was  sinking  fast ;  so  he  kindly 
offered  to  aid  him  in  disposing  of  his  property  before  his  death. 
Carre  had  many  relations,  sisters,  nieces,  nephews,  all  in  poor 
and  humble  circumstances  ;  but  in  its  own  estimation  the  church 
is  always  poorer  than  any  of  its  members,  and  better  entitled, 
therefore,  to  inherit  whatever  property  a  good  Catholic  may 
have  to  bequeath.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  p  country 
like  England,  reckoned  by  the  Vatican  among  heathen  lands,  and 
placed,  therefore,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  propaganda. 
To  bring  us  back  into  the  Romish  fold,  nothing  in  their  view  of 
the  matter  is  wanting  but  money,  so  that  every  priest  regards  it 
as  his  primary  duty  to  acquire  wealth  for  the  church,  honourably, 
if  possible,  but  if  not,  then  by  any  other  means. 

Mr.  Holdstock  was  of  course  an  honourable  man,  benevo¬ 
lently  disposed  to  save  souls,  and  pre-eminently  disinterested. 
He  happened  also  to  have  a  friend  of  much  the  same  ingenuous 
and  disinterested  character — Mr.  Athanasius  Cooke,  a  chancery 
barrister,  much  addicted  to  assisting  good  Catholics  on  their 
death-beds  in  devizing  their  property,  or  providing  against  all 
accidents  that  might  happen  to  their  souls  after  death.  What 
instructions  Carre  gave  the  priest  we  have  no  means  of  dis¬ 
covering,  for  the  paper  in  which  they  are  said  to  have  been 
contained  was  either  lost  or  destroyed  by  Mr.  Athanasius 
Cooke.  But  the  purpose  had  been  served  for  which  it  was 
written.  Athanasius,  like  his  namesake  of  saintly  memory, 
appears  to  be  a  man  of  great  energy.  When  Mr.  Holdstock 
had  given  him  the  necessary  directions,  he  did  not  suffer  the  grass 
to  gi-ow  under  his  feet,  but  piously  considering  the  hazards 
of  Carre’s  property,  drew  up  the  testamentary  document  with 
speed,  and  next  day,  in  company  with  the  priest,  proceeded 
w  ith  it  to  the  testator’s  lodgings.  He  had  never,  be  it  remarked, 
seen  Carre  before,  and  the  priest  himself  would  appear  to  have 
beheld  him  only  once.  Yet  so  great  and  wonderful  was  the 
dying  man’s  confidence  in  them,  that  he  made  Athanasius 
one  of  his  executors,  together  with  a  man  whom  he  had  never 
seen  at  all. 

But  here  a  difficulty  arose.  Where  property  is  bequeathed 
by  will  there  is  a  legacy  duty  to  be  paid,  and  there  also,  by 
chance,  may  be  some  delay  in  getting  at  the  property.  To 
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obviate  both  these  inconveniences,  Carre  was  advised  to  change 
his  intention  to  divide  his  property  into  two  parts,  leaving  three 
thousand  pounds  to  the  host  of  poor  relatives,  and  seven  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  a  girls’  charity  school  at  Somers-town.  Misers 
are  seldom  pliable,  and  Carre  seems  to  have  gone  through  a 
hard  struggle  before  he  would  part  with  his  cash.  Persons 
used  to  death-beds  are  generally  able,  however,  to  take  their 
measures  with  effect;  and  Carre  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to 
transfer,  during  his  lifetime,  the  seven  thousand  pounds  to  his 
executors,  of  course  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  But  they 
had  a  hard  run  with  death.  Had  the  man  died  intestate,  or 
without  having  actually  executed  the  transfer,  his  property 
would  have  gone  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  the  church  would  have 
been  defrauded  of  seven  thousand  pounds.  Can  we  wonder, 
therefore,  at  the  solicitude  of  the  priest  and  the  lawyer  ?  Two 
days  before  his  death,  accompanied  by  a  posse  of  witnesses, 
male  and  female,  they  marched  in  procession  to  the  dying  man’s 
lodging,  alarming  the  whole  of  Somers-town  by  their  solemn 
and  earnest  appearance.  First  marched  the  priest,  with  his 
eyes  fixed ;  then  came  the  lawyer  with  his  mind  in  an  equally 
pious  disposition;  next  marched  the  priest’s  house-keeper, 
with  sedate  steps  and  demure  aspect;  to  her  succeeded 
the  priest’s  female  friend,  a  lady  no  less  anxious  than  himself 
for  the  good  of  souls ;  while  a  gentleman  belonging  to  a  popish 
bank,  and  accustomed  apparently  to  attest  wills,  brought  up 
the  rear. 

When  these  ardent  children  of  the  church  amved  at  the 
scene  of  action,  they  were  thrown  into  some  dismay  by  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  obstinate  Carre  had  changed  his  mind  and 
refused  to  see  them.  What  w'as  to  be  done  ?  Should  the 
church  be  thus  foiled  in  her  designs,  and  was  the  golden  vision 
of  her  proxy  to  be  at  once  dissipated  ?  With  the  courage  of  a 
man  engaged  in  a  good  work,  Mr.  Holdstock  determined  to  be 
overcome  by  no  difficulties.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  he  made 
his  way  alone  into  the  dying  man’s  room,  and  there,  by  pious 
exhortations,  soon  accomplished  his  purpose.  The  lawyer  and 
the  witnesses  were  called  up,  but  some  altercation  ensuing, 
Athanasius  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  and  would  probably 
have  retired  had  not  the  priest  pushed  him  back  into  his  chair, 
and  held  him  there  by  main  force  till  his  fatal  resolution  had 
evaporated.  They  then  approached  the  dying  man’s  bed,  and 
having  put  a  pen  in  his  hand,  rendered  tremulous  by  approach¬ 
ing  death,  the  steady  soldier  of  the  V^atican  stood  behind  him, 
and*  supported  his  back  while  he  executed  the  celebrated  deed 
and  wdll.  When  everything  had  been  finished  in  due  form, 
they  all  withdrew,  and  suffered  poor  Carre  to  die  in  peace ;  for 
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it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  priest,  having  accomplished  his 
charitable  and  pious  purposes,  never  more  returned,  but  left 
Carre’s  soul  to  find  its  way  to  the  other  world  how  it  best 
might. 

The  following  day  was  a  holiday  at  the  bank,  in  which  no 
transfers  could  be  made;  but  early  on  Saturday  Athanasius 
took  a  cab,  and  drove  hastily  to  the  temple  of  Mammon,  where 
he  aiTived  too  soon.  He  had  accordingly  to  return  to  his 
chambers,  and  make  a  second  journey ;  but  the  transfer  was 
ultimately  effected,  according  to  some,  ten  minutes  after  Carre’s 
death,  which  rendered  it  illegal,  but,  according  to  others,  in 
very  good  time. 

Now’  followed  a  new  act  in  the  drama.  When  intelligence 
reached  Carre’s  relations  in  France  that  he  had  left  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  to  be  divided  between  them,  they  began  to  wonder 
what  had  become  of  the  remainder,  for  the  fact  had  long  been 
known  to  them  that  his  property  amounted  to  much  more.  One 
of  the  relatives  came  over,  and  by  degrees  found  his  way  to  the 
chambers  of  Mr.  Athanasius  Cooke,  w  ho  afforded  him  informa¬ 
tion,  which  led  to  a  suit  in  Chancery.  But  it  is  a  fact  w’orth 
observing,  that  the  church  never  suffers  its  disputes  to  be  decided 
before  a  court  of  law ;  whether  it  be  that  it  apprehends  unplea¬ 
sant  disclosures,  or  that  it  does  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all,  we  cannot  say,  but  such  is  the  fact;  there  is  no  single 
instance  on  record  of  a  similar  contest  not  having  been  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  compromise.  In  the  present  case  it  was  agreed 
that  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  should  go  to  the  rela¬ 
tions,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  to  the  charity.  But  did 
the  affair  terminate  here  ?  I^ot  exactly.  When  Metairie,  Carre’s 
relative  who  had  prosecuted  the  suit,  returned  to  France,  he 
found  his  native  village  had  become  too  hot  to  hold  him.  There 
is  a  free-masonry  in  Romanism,  and  the  priests  in  France  sym¬ 
pathized  so  strongly  with  the  priests  in  England,  that  they 
looked  upon  Metairie  as  a  brigand,  who,  by  means  of  the  un¬ 
holy  contrivances  which  the  law  admits,  had  committed  a  fraud 
upon  the  church.  His  children  were  turned  out  of  the  public 
schools ;  the  gentry  and  petty  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood 
joined  the  priests  in  their  persecution ;  the  very  people,  under 
the  influence  of  their  confessors,  insultingly  pointed  at  him 
and  his  wife  in  the  streets.  He  found  himself  on  the  verge  of 
being  deprived  of  his  livelihood,  and  therefore  came  to  the 
resolution  of  emigrating  to  this  country,  where  he  at  least  en* 
joys  the  satisfaction  of  living  unmolested  by  the  priests  and 
their  besotted  instruments. 

Another  singular  history  is  that  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  will.  Into 
this,  however,  there  has  scarcely  been  any  investigation,  as> 
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though  there  appear  ample  grounds  for  setting  it  aside,  the 
sur^•ivor8,  who  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  decline  having  recourse 
to  the  law.  Evidence,  however,  was  taken  on  the  subject  before 
the  Mortmain  Committee  (Mr.  Skirrow’s  evidence,  p.  166. 
Harling,  382),  and  from  this  we  are  enabled  to  state  as  lollows 
Mr.  Taylor,  while  in  good  health  and  sound  mind,  made  a  will, 
leaving  all  his  property  to  his  children,  two  sons  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  Several  years  afterwards,  when  he  w^as  eighty-one  yeais  of 
ngrp^  Ills  health  had  become  enfeebled,  and  his  understand¬ 
ing  to  all  appearance  impaired,  he  made  a  new  will  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  his  spiritual  directors,  by  which,  after  giving  his  children 
no  more  than  a  life-interest  in  his  proj)erty,  he  be(|ueathed 
tlie  whole  to  the  vicar-apostolical  for  the  time  being.  The 
former  will  disappeared,  and  was  most  probably  destroyed  : — 
by  whom  has  never  been  discovered.  The  amount  of  the  pro- 
pertv  was  not  stated  to  the  Mortmain  Committee ;  but  the  tes¬ 
tator  himself  would  appear  to  have  estimated  it  at  considerably 
above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  soli¬ 
citor,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  to  the  committee,  that  if 
realized  at  once,  it  would  not  be  worth  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  the  vicar-apostolical,  (Mr.  Harling’s  evidence,  384.) 
Besides  an  estate  and  land  in  Surrey,  there  are  upw’ards  of 
twenty  houses  in  London,  and  one  of  these,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Molyneux  Taylor,  the  testator’s  son,  is  worth 
sixty- (ive  pounds  a  year,  (Taylor’s  evidence,  342.)  One  of  the 
sons  is  now  dead,  the  elder  son  is  unmarried,  not  being  able  to 
settle  one  hundred  j)ounds  a  year  on  any  one  who  should 
become  his  wife,  and  the  three  sisters,  continue  single,  probably 
for  a  similar  reason.  Yet  Cardinal  Wiseman  affirmed,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  public  journals,  that  the  children 
were  in  full  possession  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  property. 

Another  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Henson,  an  old  lady  at 
Cheltenham,  who  possessed  a  property  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  (Mr.  Sullivan’s  evidence,  171.)  This,  we  are  told,  she 
intended  to  leave  in  one  round  sum  to  the  vicar-apostolical  of 
the  district,  but  ultimately  determined  to  make  over  by  deed, 
during  her  life  time,  tw  o-thirds  of  it  to  that  personage,  while  she 
retained  possession  of  tw'enty  thousand  pounds  for  her  own  use 
and  at  her  own  disposal.  1  hat  this  also  w’ould  have  gone  to  the 
church  had  no  untoward  accident  occurred,  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  However,  to  make  sure  of  the  old  lady’s  forty 
t  lousand  pounds,  and  to  avoid  the  expense  of  litigation, 
•  prevailed  upon,  under  pretence  of  avoid- 

uig  t  e  egac)  duty,  to  execute  a  deed  in  favour  of  the  vicar- 
•postolical  who,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  document, 
per  eel  y  sure  of  the  money.  Soon  after  this  transaction  a 
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uepbew  of  the  testatrix,  with  a  young  wife,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  Cheltenham,  and  was  kindly  and  affectionately  received 
by  his  aunt.  Through  some  third  person  the  nephew  learned 
the  history  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds,  but  the  aunt  herself, 
though  she  remembered  something  about  the  deed;  could  not 
exactly  tell  what  she  had  signed,  or  to  whom  she  had  trans¬ 
ferred  her  money.  Age,  in  fact,  had  destroyed  her  memory 
and  blunted  her  powers  of  perception.  It  soon  appeared  that 
the  deed  was  in  the  hands  of  the  vicar-apostolical ;  who  on 
being  applied  to  refused  to  give  a  copy  of  it,  or  to  show  it  or 
give  any  information  whatever  respecting  it.  The  nephew  now 
a])plied  to  a  lawyer,  who  advised  that  another  deed  annulling 
the  former  should  be  drawui  up,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
but  as  a  law- suit  was  threatened,  and  as  there  appeai*ed  to  be 
some  uncertainty  about  the  result,  a  compromise  was  entered 
into,  by  w’hicli  the  church’s  agent  largely  profited. 

Ann  Tucker,  another  very  old  lady,  residing  in  Westminster, 
(Skirrow’s  evidence,  15()),  having  been  first  converted  to  the 
llomish  faith,  was  ])rcvailed  upon  by  her  spiritual  director  to 
leave  nearly  the  whole  of  her  large  property  to  priests  and 
charities.  Her  residuary  legatee  was  himself  a  priest,  and 
enjoyed  an  amjde  share  of  the  old  lady’s  liberality.  There  are 
poor  relatives,  but  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  looking  nar¬ 
rowly  at  their  chances  before  and  after  death,  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  advisable  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  the  clergy.  As  a 
jiendant  to  this,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  Miss  Brettargh’s 
will,  which,  after  distributing  a  few’  small  legacies  among  her 
poor  relatives,  disposed  of  the  remainder  in  favour  of  the 
church.  Numerous  other  examples  might  be  adduced,  to  show 
with  what  indefatigable  zeal  the  pioneers  of  the  Vatican  are 
labouring  to  acquire  the  material  instruments  of  conversion. 

As  property  in  land  cannot  be  legally  appropriated  to  pious 
or  charitable  purposes,  the  priests  have  invented  a  machinery 
by  which  the  law  is  effectually  defeated.  There  arc  three  sets 
of  deeds  made  out,  one  by  which  the  property  is  left  to  two 
Protestants,  who  are  thus,  to  all  appearance,  the  lawful  heirs. 
But  as  the  estate  is  by  no  means  intended  for  them,  another  set  of 
deeds  is  draw  n  up,  transferring  the  property  to  a  papist,  who  in 
his  turn  is  directed  by  a  spiritual  will  to  what  use  the  property 
IS  to  be  applied.  Accordingly,  in  many  neighbourhoods,  it  is 
not  at  all  known  who  are  the  real  owners  of  estates,  or  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  revenues  derived  from  them.  Good  honest  Pro¬ 
testants  are  the  ostensible  owners,  while  the  cash  finds  its  way 
into  ecclesiastical  pockets,  from  which  it  filters  into  various 
channels,  not  alw’ays,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  spread  of 
Romanism. 
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Through  these  means  the  amount’ of  property  held  in  trust 
hy  Roman-catholic  bishops  and  vicars-apostolical  has  come  to 
be  something  enormous.  Cardinal  AV  iseman  alone  is  said  to 
be  in  possession  of  trust*money  to  the  amount  of  two  liiindicd 
thousand  pounds,  and  this  sura  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  ^ 
Ilis  Eminence  appears  to  have  a  peculiar  taste  and  aptitude  for 
this  sort  of  transaction,  and  ever  since  his  arrival  in  England 
has  been  labouring  to  get  all  the  trusts,  if  possible,  vested  in 
himself.  This  has  led  to  a  sort  of  quarrel  between  him  and 
Dr.  Cox  of  Old  Hall  Green,  who  justly  considers  himself  to  be 
as  fully  entitled  as  his  Eminence  to  manage  the  delegated  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church. 

But  in  whatever  way  this  may  be  decided,  certain  it  is  that 
the  agents  of  Rome  are  carrying  on  with  great  activity  the 
campaign  against  Protestant  property.  To  obtain  possession 
of  this  is  their  magnum  opus.  Respecting  the  uses  afterwards 
made  of  it,  they  are  by  no  means  particular.  They  treat  with 
perfect  contempt  the  intentions  of  testators,  and  devote  the 
money  left  in  their  hands  to  whatever  purposes  they  think 
proper.  Thus  Ushaw  CbUc^e  was  founded  with  money  be¬ 
queathed  for  a  puqiose  totally  difl’erent,  and  funds  left  for  the 
education  of  a  priest  abroad  have  been  applied  to  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  a  chapel  at  home.  Frequently,  too,  the  quarrels 
arising  out  of  these  endowments  present  an  edifying  spectacle. 
The  lay  ])atron  contests  with  the  bishop  the  right  to  nominate, 
and  the  latter,  endued  ^Yith  the  proper  share  of  the  odium  theo- 
logicaniy  makes  fierce  war  upon  both  patron  and  nominee. 
Sometimes  the  bishop  refuses  the  priest  his  faculties,  but  the 
latter  having  possession  of  the  temporalities  of  the  chapel,  is 
enabled  to  hold  them  in  spite  of  episco]ml  authority,  though 
incapable  of  performing  the  spiritual  duties.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  case,  the  chapel  is  shut  up,  the  drama  of  high- 
mass  interrupted,  penitents  are  deprived  of  the  amusement  of 
confession,  and  all  sorts  of  spiritual  operations  in  that  district 
arc  completely  suspended.  This  state  of  things  has  been  not 
nnfrequently  know  n  to  continue  for  ten  or  tw’elvc  years,  and  all 
the  while  documents,  representations,  and  misrepresentations, 
attacks,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  are  travelling  to  and  from 
Rome,  where  such  matters  arc  nominally  investigated  in  the 
Court^  of  Propaganda.  All  men,  how’ever,  who  have  had 
experience  of  that  tribunal,  cherish  a  salutary  dread  of  its  de¬ 
cisions,  which  appear  generally  to  be  accelerated,  slackened, 
warped,  or  determined  by  the  exertion  of  personal  influence. 
A  puest,  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  possess  friends  in  the 
Eternal  City,  sometimes,  though  not  often,  defeats  his  bishop, 
wlio  IS  compelled  to  restore  him  his  faculties,  though  he  is  not 
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usually  required  to  allow  liiiu  to  exercise  them  iu  his  diocese. 
There  have  been  instances,  however,  in  which  the  unhappy 
complainant  has  to  wear  out  his  whole  life  in  attendance  at  the 
doors  of  the  Propaganda,  while  his  property  is  wasted  until  he 
comes,  in  some  cases,  almost  to  want  a  morsel  of  bread.  By 
way  of  illustration,  the  history  of  Dr.  Keenan  is  related  iu  tho 
evidence.  He  was  the  candidate  for  a  bishopric  in  Ireland, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  for  benevolence  and 
integrity.  But  his  virtues  were  no  recommendation  to  him 
at  Rome,  where  his  rival,  a  Dr.  Blake,  stood  in  higher  fa¬ 
vour,  and  carried  off  the  spolia  opima  of  Dromore.  Having 
unluckily  to  olRciate  iu  the  diocese  of  his  successful  rival,  Dr. 
Keenan,  not  enjoying  the  attribute  of  being  in  tw’o  places  at 
the  same  time,  speedily  found  himself  exposed  to  episcopal 
vengeance,  was  suspended,  or,  in  other  w’ords,  ruined,  and 
compelled  to  seek  redress  by  a  hopeless  crusade  carried  on 
against  his  bishop  in  the  dusky  labyrinths  of  the  Propaganda. 
In  this  desperate  enterprise  the  poor  man  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  dying,  bequeathed  to  his  heirs  a  bundle  of 
papers,  tied  up  with  a  silver  watch  in  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 
J1  e  was  buried  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  British  consul,  by  whose 
kindness  he  had  long  been  enabled  to  sustain  life.  Had  Dr. 
Keenan  been  an  expert  manufacturer  of  w^ills ;  had  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  ingenuity  to  recommend  himself  to  old  ladies,  and 
to  wheedle  them  in  their  dotage,  or  on  their  death-beds,  out  of 
their  property  for  the  advancement  of  the  church’s  temporal 
interest,  he  w'ould  have  found  a  very  different  reception  from 
the  cardinal  and  his  coadjutors,  who  manage  the  affairs  of 
missions  in  heathen  countries. 

The  efl'ect  of  the  whole  system  on  the  Romish  clergy  may  be 
very  easily  foreseen.  Their  minds  are  withdrawal  from  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  religious  duties,  and  occupied  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  acquisition  of  riches,  as  a  means  of  advancing 
the  temporal  prosperity  of  the  church,  not,  of  course,  without 
au  eye  to  their  own  comfort  and  convenience.  When  called  in 
to  attend  a  sick  ])erson,  their  first  care  invariably  appears 
to  be  to  inquire  respecting  the  disposition  of  his  property,  and 
if  they  find  it  to  be  great,  their  manoeuvres  to  obtain  possession 
of  it  arc  conducted  with  wonderful  strategetical  skill.  They 
inquire  into  the  habits  of  his  mind  ;  they  ,  become  masters  of  his 
weak  points ;  they  observe  when  the  paroxysms  of  his  disease 
supervene  and  j)rostrate  him  most  completely ;  they  insure  the 
co-operation  of  his  nurse,  his  housekeeper,  and  his  physician ; 
they  arc  almost  invariably  in  league  with  his  solicitor,  and  with 
all  these  means  at  their  disposal,  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
they  did  not  ultimately  succeed  in  defrauding  his  family  of  the 
succession. 
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A8  often  as  may  be  necessary  the  priests  have  their  ready  in- 
struments,  who  w’ill  consent  to  receive  becjuests  to  open  false 
Recounts  at  banks — to  visit  the  relatives  of  the  deadband  mislead 
them  by  impudent  inventions— to  attend,  if  need  be,  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  to  shuffle,  sham,  equivocate 
—to  encounter  the  contempt  which  must  always  accompany  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  in  short  to  do  whatever  may  be  thought  necessary 
to  whitewash  tlieir  spiritual  directors.  Ihese  worthy  per¬ 
sonages  themselves  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  deteriorating  ^ 
effects  of  an  incessant  worship  of  mammon.  1.  hey  naturally  learn 
to  imitate  their  great  exemplar,  and  become  in  their  turn  greedy  i 
of  other  men's  property,  though  not,  like  Catiline,  lavish  of  their 
own.  Accordingly,  they  are  constantly  engaged  in  over¬ 
reaching  relatives,  in  eluding  the  provisions  ot  the  law,  in 
manufacturing  clandestine  deeds  of  conveyance,  secret  trusts, 
spiritual  wills,  and  become  adepts  in  all  kinds  of  arts,  in  order 
to  be  made  executors  and  residuary  legatees.  In  Ireland, 
where  they  manage  all  things  pretty  much  their  own  way,  we 
often  find  wills  dated  on  the  very  day  of  the  testator's  death ; 
priests  arc  found  to  have  drawn  it  up  ;  priests  are  the  witnesses, 
and  priests  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  is  bequeathed, 
occasionally  with  some  few’  small  legacies  to  poor  relations.  If 
any  difficulties  arise,  ])riests  schooled  in  the  art  of  Jesuitism, 
and  ready  to  risk  soul  and  body  for  the  church,  come  forward 
and  perjure  themselves  a])parently  with  little  or  no  compunc-  i 
tion,  it  being  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  their  religion,  that 
from  the  sin  of  such  oaths  any  man  may  be  easily  absolved.  * 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  where  popery  prevails  in  all 
the  plenilude  of  its  influence,  property  is  absorbed  with  fearful  * 
rapidity  by  the  church ;  in  ordinary  cases,  the  canon  law  requires 
a  will  to  be  attested  by  six  witnesses;  but  when  a  man  leaves 
his  property  to  ecclesiastics,  no  writing  of  any  kind  is  neces- 
8ap’.  A  nod,  or  wave  of  the  hand,  any  sign  whatsoever  is  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  to  transfer  an  apartment,  a  house,  or  even  an 
mitire  estate,  from  the  testator’s  family  to  the  clergy  ;  and  as  | 
thf*  priest  who  attends  the  dying  person  is  the  only  witness 
required  to  give  validity  to  the  bequest  thus  made,  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  comprehend  the  rapid  growth  of  clerical  property  in 
tal},  in  Spain,  and  all  those  continental  countries  in  which 
Catliolicism  has  been  rampant  for  centuries. 

-  riiese  kingdoms,  the  lawr  of  mortmain  operates  as  a  power- 
u  c  eck  to  ^e  acquisition  of  property  by  the  priesthood,  but 
n^  force  it  should  be  extended  to  personal 

ti  property,  and  the  period  of  twelve  months 

o  at  east  be  required  to  elapse  betw’een  the  date  of  the 
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will  and  the  decease  of  the  testator.  Precautions  should  like¬ 
wise  he  taken  against  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  over 
persons  debilitated  by  sickness,  though  not  actually  on  their 
death-bed,  by  disqualifying  all  individuals  acting  in  a  fiduciary 
character  fi*ora  profiting  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  will.  The 
discovery  of  any  secret  trust,  or  clandestine  transfer,  or  spiritual 
instrument,  or  collusive  arrangement,  should  immediately  cause 
the  property  to  pass  to  the  next  of  kin,  and  every  encourage¬ 
ment  should  be  held  out  to  other  individuals  to  detect  the 
machinations  of  ecclesiastics  for  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of 
riches.  In  the  interesting  body  of  evidence  before  us,  numerous 
excellent  suggestions  are  now’  made  on  this  subject,  and  in  all 
future  legislation,  reference  should  constantly  be  made  to  the 
facts  here  placed  on  record. 


Art.  VI. — The  Art-Stitdent  in  Munich.  By  Anna  Maiy  Howitt.  In 
Two  Volumes,  pp.  4G0.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1853. 

^Iiss  lIow’iTT  presents  us  in  these  volumes  with  a  lively  nar¬ 
rative  of  ])ersonal  experiences  in  the  midst  of  German  life, 
which  will  be  gratifying  to  every  class  of  readers,  and  she  in¬ 
troduces  us  with  the  enthusiasiii  and  skill  of  an  artist  to  the 
studios  of  the  most  eminent  masters  and  the  treasures  of  the 
most  famous  galleries  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  There  is  a 
tone  of  cheerfulness  in  her  writing  which  cannot  fail  to  charm. 
Her  descriptions  are  full,  minute,  and  vivid.  Her  criticisms  are 
such  as  are  natural  to  a  young  and  ardent  devotee  of  the  arts. 
Now  and  then  w^e  are  treated  with  a  little  quiet  fun,  wdiich  very 
grave  readers  can  skip,  as  gay  young  people  do  the  serious 
parts  of  a  religious  novel,  but  wdiich  we  rather  think  will  be 
enjoyed  by  most  jiersons,  as  by  no  means  the  least  attractive 
portions  of  the  wmk.  The  imaginative  cast  of  the  writer’s 
mind  appears  not  only  in  her  choice  of  a  profession,  but  in  the 
poetic  spirit  with  which  she  enlivens  the  commonest  scenes  in 
life.  Take  for  illustration  this  little  sketch: — 

‘  But  there  was  no  good  in  making  oneself  mi.serable ;  so  with  a 
I  little  i>ang  in  my  heart,  I  set  about  doing  various  little  things,  and, 

'  firstly,  went  into  tht^  town  to  buy  two  queer,  picturesque,  big  brown 

[  jugs,  from  a  little,  stupid  old  woman.  These  jugs  were  to  be  very  im- 
jKirtant  in  our  mkna/je,  seeing  that  w’e  are  young  laxlies  who,  to  their 
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i,r«M;ut  aiscomfort,  arc  perplexeil  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  living 
in  airy  i-ooms,  and  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  yet  are  forced 
to  breathe  tiermau  stenches,  and  to  wash  in  a  supply  of  water  contained 
in  a  decanter;  These  big  brown  jugs,  therefore,  were  intended  to  be 
eomiianiona  to  two  big  yellow  pans  we  bought  yesterday. 

‘  I  e-xplained  most  clearly  to  the  little  old  woman  where  we  lived: 
she  seemeil  as  dull  as  an  owl:  a  good,  sprightly  little  body  passing  by 
explaiiKsl  to  her  where  Residenz  Gasse  was;  the  old  woman  did  not 
know,  although  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  her  shop :  she 
lookeil  asleep,  yet  promised  to  send  them  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  . 
evening. 

*  ♦  *  *  *  * 

‘  Very  tii-cd  we  were  by  seven  o’clock,  when  returning  from  the 
studio  we  Ux)k  our  coffee,  but  very  thankful  to  have  everything,  even  I 
to  our  clothes,  in  order.  Very  tired,  I  leaned  on  our  smart  window- 
cuMhion  in  the  window,  and,  looking  out  into  the  wet  street,  saw  a  , 
droll  little  object  wraj)j>ed  up  in  shawls,  head  and  body,  emerge  from  a 
narrow  little  street  ojiposite.  The  figure  carried  two  big  brown  jugs!  I 
It  was  my  little  old  woman.  She  looked  round  and  round,  half  asleep; 

.she  looked  at  every  house  but  this;  she  was  close  upon  the  house;  she 
turned  her  back ;  she  stared  fixedly  at  the  house  opposite ;  she  seemed 
to  have  made  up  her  mind  to  look  any  way  but  the  right.  We  called 
to  her ;  wo  beckoned :  she  could  neither  see  nor  hear  1  Again  she 
gazed  up  and  down,  and  again  sti’aight  before  her,  with  her  back  to  * 
ua,  and  then  in  despair  hobbled  away  down  the  narrow  lane  with  our 
two  brown  jugs.’ — vol.  i.,  pp.  15,  IG. 

An  elaborate  description  of  Kaulbach’s  studio  suggests  the 
cavil. 

*  “  But  has  not  this  German  imagination  become  almost  a  by-word 
with  us?  asks  the  caviller.  No:  the  imagination  to  which  I  refer,  * 
that  dreamy  imagination  which  invests  all  nature  with  a  tender  poetiy, 
which  gives  an  individual  life  to  every  bud  and  leaf, — that  imagiua- 
tion,  half  superstition,  which  peoples  the  wild  regions  of  the  country 
with  its  spirits  of  the  Brocken,  its  Riibezahls,  its  Libussas,  which,  in 
olden  times,  having  created  lepiuds  and  saga,  in  later  days  has  raised 
up  an  immortal  band  of  musicians,  philosophers,  and  artists  !  no;  this 
ima^nation  has  never  l^ome  a  by-word,  and  it  is  from  the  possession 
o  t  IS  ngh  sjiecies  ot  imagination  that  Kaulbach’s  name  stands  forth 
wit  i  a  j^uliar  prominence  even  amidst  a  nation  pre-eminently  endowed 
with  this  glorious  gift.  Who,  studying  his  work,  does  not  feel  that  this 
subtle  im^nnation  at  times  rises  into  the  power  of  a  seer,  which  pene- 
ra  mg  t  le  a  y  ss  of  time,  calls  up  forms,  countenances,  and  scenes 
awa>  ages  ago  from  the  earth,  with  such  a  vividness  of  truth 
soul  is  thrilled  1  Dead  bones  and  ashes,  buried  in  funei*al 
cmnis  and  barrow.s,  become  instinct  with  life;  the  scald,  the 

tl'eir  wolfskin  garments,  and  w-eaving 
go  rnameuts,  wielding  their  uncouth  weapons  of  destruction, 
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j  singing  their  ileath-sonp ;  suffering,  loving,  and  hating  with  a  bar- 
^  ha^>u ^intensity  of  passion,  astounding  to  us  of  modern  days,  all  nro 
I  evoked  by  this  mighty  power  of  the  seer.  And  ages  remoter  still, 

I  lying  far  off  in  the  veiy  dawn  of  time,  are  revealed,  for  does  not 
iniagination  annihilate  time  and  space  I  Loving  and  understanding 
all  things,  whether  sublime  or  lowly,  is  it  not  tnily  a  divine  sympathy 
with  the  flower  and  insect,  as  with  the  mountain  and  the  tempest ;  a 
sympathy  entering  into  the  inner  life  of  the  dumb  animal,  as  well  as 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  hero  and  the  sage  1  And  if,  in  studying  the 
life  of  Kaulbach,  you  discover  undoubted  proofs  of  this  divine  gift  of 
intense  imagination  and  unbounded  love,  wherefore  turn  away  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  w'orks,  because  they  are  not  as  great  in  colour  as  in 
iin:igination  ?  Why,  whilst  admiring  the  vigour  and  grandeur  of  a 
noble  oak,  destroy  your  delight  by  exclaiming, — How  perfect  that  oak 
would  be  did  it  but  produce  roses !”  May  not  these  attributes  of 
beauty,  of  which  our  English  school  of  painting  is  so  justly  proud,  be 
as  foreign  to  the  German  nature  as  for  the  oak-tree  to  bear  roses  1  But 
this  is  a  subject  on  which  much  already  has,  and  more  probably  will  be 
written. 

‘  So  many  hasty  judgments  ai’c  passed,  by  English  travellers  upon 
Kaulbach’s  works,  that  I  have  been  led  into  an  invective  myself,  de¬ 
sirous  that  these  works  should  be,  at  least  regarded  from  a  point  of 
view  nearer  akin  to  that  of  the  artist  himself.’ — Ib.  pp.  21,  22. 

In  the  year  1G33,  the  peasants  of  Ober-Ammergau  and  the 
surrounding  villages  in  the  Bavarian  highland  were  visited 
^Yilh  a  dreadful  pestilence.  The  afflicted  peasants  made  a  vow 
that  if  God  would  stay  the  plague,  they  would  perform  every 
tenth  year  the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  The  lady-artist  and 
her  sister  performed  a  journey,  amusingly  described,  to  the 
secene  of  this  strange  miracle-play.  The  story  would  be  spoiled 
by  eHher  abridgement  or  extract.  Some  parts  of  it  are  to  our 
mind  distressing.  From  ‘  Bits  of  Munich  Life,’  a  very  taking 
chapter,  where  you  find  a  pilgrimage,  a  promenade,  a  concert, 
a  dinner  with  the  lady  of  an  ambassador,  a  church  festival,  and 
a  German  landscape,  we  select  a  pretty  description  of  a 
cofi'ee-house. 

‘  Another  evening  after  a  day  of  industrious  work,  when  we  were  in 
a  particularly  cheerful  mood,  I  suggested  to  Clare  that  as  it  was  so 
sunny  and  delicious  we  should  drink  our  coflee  in  a  picturesque  old 
orcluird  which  I  had  discovered  in  one  of  my  exploratory  expeditions 
I  through  the  suburb  of  St.  Anna.  It  is  a  pretty  >valk  this,  through 
I  the  suburb  to  the  coffee-house  orchard,  which  joins  the  English  garden. 

1  \  oil  cross  first  the  corner  of  a  very  large  field,  acres  of  which  are 

covered  with  huge  heaps  of  timber— enormous  pines,  which  have  been 
I  floated  down  from  the  Alps.  The  tall  trees  of  the  English  garden 
I  form  a  back-ground  to  the  field ;  and  then,  passing  orchards  and  cot- 
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t««^s  and  country  houses,  you  airive  at  the  coffee-house,  a  bright  white 
house,  with  a  <U*al  ot*  i>ale  sea-green  paint  about  it,  standing  high,  ap- 
proachtMl  hy  a  Hight  of  steps,  and  having  a  certain  Kussian  look.  The  ' » 
orchanl  in 'which  it  sUnds  is  a  grand  old  orchard,  full  of  aged  apple-  ^  m 
tnn's,  under  which  arc  some  hundreds  ol  seats.  On  the  former  occa-  ^ 
sions  wlicn  T  passed  it  there  must  have  been  many  hundreds  of  people  | 
drinking  cotl'ee  there.  On  this  evening,  however,  all  was  deserted,  so  ^ 
much  so,  in  fiw*t,  that  there  was  no  coffee  to  he  had.  A.fter  resting, 
therefore,  a  few  minutes  under  an  apple-tree,  we  pioceedcd  onoui  way,  ^ 
when  turning  into  the  Knglish  garden,  behold !  another  coffee-house,  a  i 
ver>'  small  om*,  |HH*ping  out  ti’om  under  the  trees.  Cofiee  and  wiiie- 
hoiiseof  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  (“Zum  Himmel-reich”),  was  painted 
on  an  arched  sign  over  the  gate.  So  extraordinary  an  appellation 
could  not  Ik*  disregarded,  however  contrary  to  onr  hinglish  notions. 

‘  Li't  us  try  how  coHee  tastes  in  the  “  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  said  I ; 
and  in  we  went.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  however,  was  apparently 
dest*rted,  except  by  a  pair  of  lovers,  a  young  girl  in  a  white  dress,  and 
a  student  in  a  scarlet  cap  and  black  velvet  coat,  and  by  a  picturesque 
group  cd’  old  pea.siints,  men  and  women,  who  sat  on  a  bench  before  the 
door,  ami  dnink  hcer;  the  student  also  drank  beer — the  girl  took 
nothing.  She  sate  with  her  hack  turned  towards  him,  and  evidently 
was  very  unhappy.  1  think  they  must  have  had  a  quarrel.  What  a 
shame  to  quarnd  in  the  King<lom  of  Heaven  \  I  went  into  the  house, 
and  ordered  coffee  from  a  woman  whom  I  met  with  a  huge  coffee-mill 
in  her  hand.  She  said  it  should  he  ready  in  a  minute, — fresh,  capital 
coffee  I 

‘W  e  si'ated  ours(*lves  at  the  end  of  a  long  verandah,  which  was 
covtTi'd  with  vines,  at  the  end  oj>posite  to  where  the  lovers  were,  and 
notice<l  all  anmnd  us,  to  occupy  the  time  till  the  coffee  ap])eared. 
CoffiM*  at  length  made  its  ap|H?ara nee — vile  colFee  and  peppery  bread; 
ami  leaving  the  lovers  still  unreconciled,  we  hade  adieu  to  the  “King¬ 
dom  ot  Heaven,”  and  betook  oiu*selves  home  in  the  delicious  twilight.’ 

— Ih.  pp.  70,  77. 


As  Hiss  Howitt  had  described  the  studio  of  Kaulbach,  the 
painter,  she  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  studio  and  house  of 
Sohwanthaler,  the  scul]Uor,  whose  name  is  given  to  the  street 
in  ^^hiell  he  lived  and  died.  Tiie  Scandinavian  and  media3val 
grandeur  of  his  productions,  and  the  ‘  dreaniv’,  strange  fantastic 
life,’  arc  slightlv  noticed: — 


wi tales  are  told  of  his  last  illness,  as  he  lay  on  this  hod. 
ii  'iMons  men  then  haunted  his  brain,  which  he  realized  around 
ini.  Snnetimes  ho  wouhl  have  men  brought  fi’om  the  studio  and 
8^a\e<  m  quaint  old  armour,  and  whilst  they  fought  and  wrestled 
ore  would  lie  and  dream  of  combats  and  tournaments, 

nave  heivrd  also  that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  on  the  “name- 
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cl;iy'*  of  a  relative  and  right  good  friend  of  his,  he  moulded  in  clay,  as 
he  lay  on  his  bed,  a  figure  of  his  friend,  and  had  it  laid  out,  I  believe, 
as  though  it  were  dead,  whilst  two  of  his  workmen  from  the  studio, 
disguist'd  as  good  and  evil  spirits,  contended  for  the  body, — the  evil 
one,  much  to  the  poor  friend’s  consternation,  bearing  off  the  prize! 
i;>hortly  after,  in  this  very  chamber,  still  stranger  visions — visions 
more  awful  than  even  his  imagination  could  conjure  uji — burst  on  him ; 
and  he  himself  had  to  piuss  through  a  more  mysterious  struggle  than 
any  combat  in  romance — the  struggle  of  death.’ — lb.  p.  112. 

Ill  the  great  Theresa  Meadow,  outside  the  city  of  Munich,  on 
a  pedestal  thirty  feet  high,  stands  the  colossal  statue  of  Havana, 
in  front  of  the  white  marble  temple  of  liuhmeshallcs,  or  Hall  of 
rainc.  The  statue  is  fifty-four  feet  in  height,  and  was  cast  out 
of  the  Turkish  cannon  brought  up  by  Cireek  divers  after  the 
battle  of  Xavarino.  It  was  modelled  by  Laznrini,  under  the 
direction  of  Schwanthaler,and  after  ten  years  of  anxiety,  toil,  and 
danger,  was  uncovered  with  extraordinary  ])omp  on  the  1 0th  of 
October,  1850.  Neither  Schwanthaler  nor  Lazarini  lived  to 
see  it  completed.  The  ceremony  of  the  unveiling  is  brilliantly 
described.  We  can  give  only  the  concluding  sentence: — 

‘And  thus  gradually  all  Munich  proceeded,  with  bannei's,  music, 
and  a  v;ist  rejoicing,  towards  tlie  Theresa  ^leadow.  Tlie  streets  luid 
suburban  lanes  were  swarming  with  the  multitudes  awaiting  the  won¬ 
derful  proces.sion.  As  we  emerged  on  the  jdain,  \ve  saw  that  already 
the  earthen  steps  and  terraces  were  l)lack  with  an  assembled  multitude, 
whilst  streams  of  pedestrians  and  streams  of  carriages  poured  across  the 
meadow.  All  previous  points  of  attractiem  were  now  centred  in  the 
spot  fronting  tlie  Havana;  where  a  second  royal  tent  had  been  erected, 
— dilferent  entirely  from  the  white  and  blue  umbrella  of  my  former 
description,  and  more  like  a  canojiy  su])ported  on  four  jiillars.  Long 
ropes,  stretching  down  from  the  wooden  .screen  which  concealed  the 
Havaria,  were  firmly  fastened  into  the  green  turf. 

‘About  twelve  o’clock,  after  King  Ludwig,  accomiianiisl  by  his 
Que  en  and  King  Otho  had  arrived,  and  when  the  whole  plain,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bavaria  to  the  very  city  itself,  was  gay  with 
can’iages  and  an  untold  moving  multitude  on  foot,  the  fantastic  pro¬ 
cession,  consisting  of  all  the  trades’  offerings,  gradually  approached  to 
the  sound  of  music  and  amid  the  shoutings  of  the  ])eople,  passing  before 
the  King  and  presenting  their  gifts.  Having  witne.s.sed  the  arrival  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  procession  in  front  of  the  royal  canopy,  we  tcxik 
our  station  on  the  sloping  bank  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Bavaria, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  royal  i>arty,  to  gaze  ujion  the  wondroas 
crowd  of  upturned  faces  turned  towainls  the  pavilion,  and  towards  the 
quaint  forms  .slowly  advancing  through  the  multitude  like  grotesque 
shij  >s  steering  their  course  amid  a  human  ocean,  with  fluttering  banners 
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on  long  staves  telling  as  sails  and  mast.  Beyoinl  this  lolling  sea  lay  a 
broad  stretch  ot’gn^en  plain;  then  the  city,  with  its  to^^el*s  and  pin- 
nai'los  ri.sing  into  the  clear  blue  sky ;  and,  far  off,  the  solemn  mountain 
chain. 

‘  When  the  whole  procession  had  passed,  the  hoi’ses  were  un- 
hamesM'd,  and  the  strange  cars  grouped  upon  the  meadow.  A  troop 
of  8ingei*s  ascended  the  mound,  and  passt'd  behind  the  \\oodon  ,sci*eon, 
or  nither  screens,  which  concealed  as  yet  the  motive  .spirit  of  this 
living  scene.  The  important  event  of  the  day  was  at  hand  !  A  hirsli 
fell  on  the  exiK'ctant  multitude,— the  hush  of  intense  expectation. 
Suddenly  swelled  forth  the  notes  of  the  overture  composed  expi-essly 
for  the  occasion.  Then  came  another  }>ause.  An  arm  was  raised  in 
signal,  and  through  the  great  silence  was  heard  the  distant  sound  of 
the  sjiw  and  hammer  at  work,  severing  the  timbers  of  the  condemned 
KTtvn.  The  thrill  of  expectation  grew  more  intense.  A  rope  was 
hx)scnetl  by  a  small  human  tigure,  far  up  aloft, — the  screen  fell  with  a 
huge  sound,  which  the  roar  of  the  caniioii  repeated,  and  the  .shout  of 
the  multitude  jtrolonged,  and  the  mighty  Bavaria  stood  revealed: 
awful  and  beautiful — of  a  j>ale,  tawny  gold  colour — the  sunlight  catch¬ 
ing  on  her  sublime  brow,  on  her  rounded  shoulder,  on  her  strong  lai  .gc 
arm  which  pressed  to  her  side  a  laurel- wreathed  sword.  It  caught  on 
the  sword-hilt,  and  bunicd  and  glittered  like  a  star, — a  beacon  for 
away.  Then  fell  the  lower  .screens,  and  bands  of  singei’s,  with  banners 
displaytHl,  sNvarmed  on  either  side  the  pedestal,  and  broke  forth  into 
one  mighty  song  of  triumjih.  In  presence  of  that  marvellous  colos.sal 
virgin  their  voices  sounded  stmngely  small  and  human. 

‘After  the  song  came  an  oration  by  the  painter  Teichlein.  He 
hK>k<‘d  a  mere  black  dot  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  and  his 
vi)ice  sounded  like  the  voice  of  some  booming  insect.  Three  cheers 
for  King  lanlwig  succeeded;  an<l  in  a  few  minutes  the  long  gay  train 
ol  royal  carriages  was  .si*en,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  rapidly 
ivtundng  towards  Munich.’ — Ib.  pp.  13G — 138. 


One  short  chapter  treats  of  the  public  and  private  decoration 
of  Munich.  Miss  llowitt  owns  to  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  real 
marble,  as  in  the  new  Basilica,  yet  admits  that  the  stucco  walls 
of  the  (ilyptothek  with  its  trescocs  and  medallions  have  a  beaii- 
lilul  effect ;  and  that,  ])erishablc  though  the  materials  be,  the 
creati>e  soul  will,  ‘doubtless,  have  done  its  work  in  the  world 
b\  kindling  the  lire  of  love  and  of  aspiration  in  fresh  labourers, 
vho  will  carry  on  the  work  here  begun  with  undying  energy.’ 

e  are  much  disposed  to  agree  with  the  writer  in  her  criticisms 
on  the  tendency  to  excessive  and  tawdry  decoration,  while  she 
aescnl»es  so  much  that  is  admirable  in  this  beautiful  city.  Wc 
had  with  gladness  some  of  the  proofs  of  that  love  of* nature 
nc  t  we  believe  to  be  the  genuine  siiirit  of  art.  Here  is  one, 
^  uch  we  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  lost — 
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T  have  spoken  of  our  rambles  in  tlio  neighbourhood.  One  such  I 
will  descril)e;  it  was  in  the  autumn. 

*  As  we  were  at  work  in  the  studio,  we  all  at  once  bethought  our¬ 
selves  of  the  beautiful  sunshine  out  of  dooi*s,  and  away  we  went  for  a 
walk,  the  sun  shining  brilliantly,  and  the  fres^j  free  wind  roaring 
through  the  trees. 

‘  Crossing  tirst  the  great  Royal  Woodyard,  we  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Isiir,  which  are  very  beautiful.  The  Isar  is  a  broad  stream,  which, 
when  swollen  with  rain,  rushes  on  white  and  mmldy  ;  at  other  times 
it  llows  on  smoothly,  among  long  stretches  of  gravelly,  shoabliko  por¬ 
tions  of  a  shingle  beach  ;  the  banks  are  at  times  very  high,  rising  cliti- 
like  above  the  river.  One  side  of  the  bank,  however,  was  not  par¬ 
ticularly  elevated,  but  beautitied  by  avenues  planti'd  along  it.  Imagine 
a  sort  of  terrace,  skirted  on  either  hand  l»y  lofty  trees,  someb  iues 
poplars,  sometimes  elms,  while  sloping  down  to  the  shingly  rivers 
margin  are  copses  of  willow  and  undergrowth,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  avenue,  ideas;iut  meadows  lying  calmly  betNveen  you  and  the 
skirts  of  the  English  garden.  Swiftly  How'ing  branches  of  the  Isar 
rush  merrily  through  the  meadows,  and  turn  mills,  and  give  life  and 
activity  to  this  otherwise  solitary  and  quiet  scene. 

‘  The  trees  had  almost  lost  their  leaves  ;  but  the  broad  sunshine 
brought  out  all  the  lovely  details  of  their  stems  and  branches,  and 
made  us  think  that  these  avenues  were  now  more  beautiful  than  in 
summer.  Long  (piivering  shadows  fell  across  the  path,  the  wind 
rushed  joyously  through  their  branches,  and  the  sunlight  sparkling 
upon  some  ligure  api>roaching  uj)  the  narrow  avenue;  now'  a  peasant 
girl  wheeling  before  her  an  old-fashioned  baiTow  piled  iq)  with 
branches  of  dea«l  leaves,  her  white  sleeves  and  red  bothlicc  telling  as  a 
bright  focus  of  colour  in  the  grey  landseai)e ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  some 
grave  old  professor  in  a  long  dark  blue  cloak,  which  gave  him  a  still 
more  solemn  air. 

‘  On,  and  still  on,  we  walked,  until  the  av’enuc  became  wilder,  the 
iiK^adow^s  more  solitary,  and  the  thickets  between  us  ami  the  river  a 
thicker  tangle  of  underwood  and  creepers.  Clematis  hung  in  rich 
festoons  from  the  trees  of  the  avenues,  and  here  and  there  v/as  a 
barljerry  bush,  with  its  yellow’  leaves  yet  unshed,  or  the  slender 
br.inrhes  of  the  mild  cherry,  covered  with  brilliant  scarlet  leaves. 
All  at  once  the  most  lovely  landscapes  lay  before  us.  'Fhc  grey 
avenue  lessened  and  lessened  in  a  beautiful  perspective,  till  the  light 
at  the  farther  end  shone  out  like  an  azure  star.  This  avenue  was  on 
the  left  haml  of  the  ])icture;  the  rest  of  the  comi)osition  w'as  a  broad 
stretch  of  rivers,  blue  as  the  bluest  heaven,  with  long  white  desolate 
shoals,  in  tongues  and  promontories  running  into  it;  in  the  middle 
distance  a  group  of  rafts,  and  men  busily  at  work  on  the  shoals,  giv'ing 
life  and  a  most  picturesque  animation  to  the  scene;  the  further  river- 
bank  curved  round  in  a  bold  sw’eep,  overhung  w  ith  a  dense  mass  of 
grey  trees,  on  which  the  sun  shone  till  they  looked  quite  hoary;  in  the 
blaze  of  light,  and  a  still  more  distant  sweep  of  river-bank,  crow'iied 
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with  a  whiU'-wa.shttl  church,  the  red  tiled  roof  and  tower  of  which  told 
brij^htlv  a^'ainst  a  warm  grey  sky,  united  the  two  portions  ot  the 
picturt%  the  river  and  the  avenue,  by  the  most  harmonious  line  of 
coin|M>Hitiuii  iuiiigiuable.  And  jis  it  to  complete  the  pictui'esque  effect, 
behold  a  long,  long  flight  of  birds  stretching  across  the  sky ! 

*  We  stood  in  jH.*r(ect  admiration  and  astonishment  at  the  artistic 
power  of  iiutuix*.’ — lb.  pp.  150 — 152. 


Wi*  must  ])ass  over  All  Souls  Day,  and  a  Royal  Christen¬ 
ing;  The  Consecration  of  the  llasilica  ;  Winter  Twilight ;  and 
Christmas  Eve ;  The  Fair  of  the  Three  Kings ;  The  Leuch- 
tcnberg  Gallery;  The  Schafller  Dance  and  Carnival;  The 
Butcher’s  I^eap  in  the  Fountain;  'I'he  Frescoes  of  the  New 
J’inakothek  and  Sterrio  (diromic,  which  are  all  contained  in 
the  first  volume,  and  take  a  j)ecp  into  the  second.  It  begins 
with  a  lively  description  of  the  ceremony  of  Fect-washiiig — a 
fantastic  imitation  of  tlio  washing  of  the  feet  of  the  disciples  by 
our  Lord — performed  by  the  king  of  liavaria  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  liis  old  j)alace. 


‘  The  luill  at  the  further  cud  was  by  this  time  filled  with  bright 
uniforius — blue,  searlet,  white,  and  green.  In  front  were  seen  King 
Mux  and  his  br<*thers,  also  in  their  nniforins  ;  numbers  of  ladies  and 
childmi,  and  eboristei*s  in  white  robes,  who  flitted  cloud-like,  into  a 
small  mist'd  si'ut,  set  apart  for  them  in  a  dark  corner  behind  the  uni- 
furins.  A  be^T  of  ]*riests  in  gt>ld,  violet,  blue,  and  black  robes,  with 
burning  tapers  aial  swinging  censers,  enter,  prostrate  themselves  before 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  before  the  King  of  Hosts,  as  typitied  to  them 
on  the  altar;  they  chant,  nuirinnr,  and  prostrate  themselves  again  and 
;igain.  Incense  tills  tlie  hall  with  its  warm,  odorous  breath.  They 
pixsent  oju'ii  books  tt»  the  King  and  Princes.  And  now  the  King, 
unginliug  his  swcml,  which  is  ivceived  by  an  attendant  gcntleinan, 
appixuu'hes  the  oldest  “a]>ostle;”  he  receives  the  golden  ewer,  as  it  is 
haiuhsl  Inau  one  brother  to  another;  he  bends  himself  over  the  old 
toot;  he  drops  a  few  drops  ot  xvater  upon  it;  he  receives  a  snowy 
napkin  fn»in  the  Princes,  arid  lays  it  daintily  over  the  hononred  foot; 
ho  n^in  bows  over  the  second;  and  so  on  through  the  whole  twelve; 
a  priest  with  a  cloth  bound  i*oui!d  his  loins  finishing  the  drying  of  the 
feet.  ®  ® 

\  dirterent  scone  must  that  have  been  in  Jerusalem,  some  cightccii 
huiidnsl  years  ago  I 

And  now  the  King,  with  a  gi*acions  smile,  hangs  round  the  ]>atient 
net  of  each  old  inan  a  blue  and  white  purse,  containing  a  small  sum 
o  money.  The  priests  ivtiro ;  the  altar  and  reading  d(*sk  are  removed. 

IX  ta  » ts,  ro\ert*il  with  snowy  cloths,  upon  each  two  napkin.s,  tw'O 
sn»  nuking  cuj>s,  and  tw’o  sets  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons, 

arc  carrita  \n,  and  joineil  into  one  long  table,  placed  before  the  crimson 
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step.  Til  the  meantime  the  man  in  blaek  has  put  on  the  twelve  stock" 
and  tlio  twelve  shoes,  and  with  much  ado  has  helped  down  the 
twelve  “apostles,”  who  now  set  upon  the  ste]»  as  a  seat.  Enter  twelve 
footmen  in  blue  and  white  liveries,  each  bearing  a  tray,  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  upon  which  smoke  six  diirerent  meats,  in  white  wooden 
bowls,  a  green  soup — remember  it  is  <jreen  Thursday  ;  two  baked  fish, 
two  brown  somethings ;  a  delicious  looking  pudding  ;  bright  green 
spinach,  upon  which  rejjose  a  couple  tempting  eggs,  and  a  hea))  of  stewed 
prunes.  Each  footman,  with  his  tray  is  followed  by  a  fellow-footman, 
carrj’ing  a  large  bottle  of  golden  lined  wine,  and  a  huge,  dark,  rich- 
looking  roll,  on  silver  waiters.  The  twelve  footmen  with  the  trays 
suddenly  veer  round,  and  stand  in  a  long  line  opposite  to  the  table, 
and  each  opposite  to  an  “ajiostle;”  the  twelve  trays  held  before  them, 
with  their  seven ty-twi>  bowls,  all  forming  a  kind  of  j)attern;  soup, 
tishes,  spinacli;  soup,  fishes,  si^inach ;  puddings,  jn’unes,  brown  meats; 
puddings,  prunes,  brown  meats,  all  down  the  room.  Eehind  stand  the 
other  footmen,  with  their  twelve  bottles  of  wine  and  their  twelve  rolls. 
I  can  assure  you  that,  seen  from  the  gallery  above,  the  elfect  was  con- 
.siderably  comic.’ — Ibid.  }>p.  G,  7. 


d'bis  is  followed  by  descriptions,  not  less  lively,  of  the  Holy 
Week,  Schwantbnler’s  Castle  of  Seliwaneck;  The  model  Prison 

of  Ibivaria,  and  the  model  works  of  Signior  S - ,  The  May 

I’Vstival  of  Starnberg ;  The  b’uneral  of  the  Duchess  of  Leuch- 
tenberg;  The  Sendling  Ibittle  and  old  Munich;  A  Mournful 
Wedding;  An  Incursion  of  German  d’cachers  ;  The  Student; 
'The  iloisseree  Gallery  in  the  l^inakothek  ;  Sledging ;  A  Stu¬ 
dent’s  Torch  Ihocession  ;  Street-music ;  d'he  Antigone  ;  Visit 
to  the  Great  ITronze  I'oundry  ;  Christmas  Day — A  Christmas 
Tea  in  a  Beautiful  Home;  Stieet-])ictures — Tlie  I’ranciscan  is 
I'here  ;  N  ym])henburg ;  A  Great  l  ire  at  Niglit ;  A  Visit  to  the 
Dead  and  to  the  Newly-born;  d’he  (’asting  of  the  Sieges;  Thor; 
Bavaria;  The  Artists’  Masked  Ball ;  Spring-])ieturcs ;  Cartoons. 
'T  he  reader  will  easily  imagine,  that  from  any  one  of  these 
chapters  we  coidd  have  given  delightful  extracts.  We  have 
already  given  enough,  we  hope,  to  recommend  tliese  volumes 
to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  ‘beautiful  Art-city  of 
Munich,’ or  take  jdeasure  in  the  ‘  beautiful  and  hap])V  exjie- 
riences  belonging  to  a  peculiarly  jioelical  chapter  in  tlie  life  of 
a  woman  studying  art.’ 


Art.  VII. _ Uejyort  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Church-hates  ;  together 

with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  ^finutes  of  Evidence, 
Appendix,  and  Index,  Orderocl  by  the  Iloase  of  Commons  to  be 
Printed,  15th  July,  1851. 

2.  An  Epitome  of  the  Evidence  given  hefn'e  the  Select  Committee  of  tk 

House  of  Commons  on  Church- Pates  in  the  Session  of  1851.  By 
J.  S.  Trclawny,  Kmj.,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  tlie  Committee.  WitL 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  Recent  Proceedings  on  the  Same  Subject. 
l/>ndon:  Robert  Theobald.  8vo,  pp.  84. 

3.  The  Church- Pate  Question  Considered,  By  Lord  Stanley.  London: 

T.  and  W.  Boone.  8vo.  j)p.  55. 

4.  Church-Pate  Delate.  ‘Times,’  ^May  27th. 

„  „  ‘  Patriot,’  ^lay  30th. 

,,  ‘  Nonconformist,’  June  1st. 


J’liF.  subject  of  clmrcli-vates  has  been  again  submitted  to  ])ar- 
liament.  For  some  years  ])ast,  ^^illl  only  occasional  inter¬ 
ruptions,  it  has  remained  in  abeyance.  Our  leading  statesmen, 
whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  have  alike  discountenanced  its  intro¬ 
duction,  and  the  small  school  of  ])hilosophical  Radicals  has 
regarded  the  r<7/y//ow.s' element  of  dissent  with  too  much  hostility 
to  be  inclined  to  make  an  earnest  effort  for  the  removal  of  a 
dissenting  grievance.  Lnder  such  eircumstances  we  looked 
forward  with  special  interest  to  the  motion  of  Air.  Philliinore, 
and  the  debate  to  which  it  gave  rise  is  notc-w’orthy  on  inanv 
accounts, — more  es]iccially  as  indicating  the  state  of  ])arties, 
and  the  advanced  position  of  the  question.  In  the  early  ])criod 
of  \\  hig  ascendancy,  the  repeal  of  this  impost  occujiied  the 
attention,  and  commanded  the  su])port  of  Whig  statesmen. 
Again  and  again  it  was  introduced  by  their  leaders  to  the 
(.  ominous  ;  but  their  advocacy  wanted  the  consistency  of  ])riii- 
eiple  ;  their  views  were  confused,  ])artial,  and  conflicting  ;  they 
did  not  understand,  and  had  no  syuqiathy  with  the  parlies  for 
whom  they  acted  ;  and  their  measures  consequently  failed  to 
remove  the  grievance  of  which  conqilaint  was  made.  So  long, 
and  in  the  same  degree,  as  the  Whigs  retained  the  character  of 
a  ]U)pular  ]>arty,  they  denounced  the  church-rate  law*  as  inequit¬ 
able  and  vexatious ;  but  as  that  character  was  speedily  merged, 
they  gladly  rid  themselves  of  an  advocacy  which  was‘felt  to  be 
an  incumbrance,  and  even  went  so  far,  on  some  occasions,  us 
to  ( isparagc  the  allies  on  whose  zealous  aid  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  calculate  in  all  the  critical  periods  of  their  party 
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stril’e.  We  need  not  trace  the  liistorv  of  their  declining  popu¬ 
larity.  It  is  a  sad  but  not  uninstructivc  tale,  to  which  their 
most  sagacious  ineinbers  must  look  with  regret,  and  with  other 
feelings  than  those  of  complacency.  It  was  perhaps,  in  part, 
inevitable.  Public  expectation  had  been  unduly  awakened. 
I'lic  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  Reform  Rill  induced 
exaggerated  hopes.  Men  trusted  to  the  ])rolessions  of  the 
hour,  and  fondly  believed  that  their  leaders  would  carry  out  in 
the  senate  the  views  expressed  on  the  hustings.  They  forgot 
what  had  been  ;  they  lost  sight  of  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
past ;  .and  hastily  concluded  that  the  votes  of  St.  Stephen’s  would 
ratify'  and  give  practical  effect  to  the  prineijiles  enunciated  in 
the  iieat  of  a  great  struggle.  A  political  millennium  was  pre¬ 
dicted  as  the  result  of  a  parliament  in  which  the  Whig  minister 
))ossessed  an  overwhelming  majority.  We  need  not  s.ay  how 
hitter  was  the  dis.appointment  experienced.  It  may  have  been 
natural ;  it  may  have  arisen  partly  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  undoubted,  and  it  will  be  the  part  of 
])hiloso])hy  in  coining  times  to  explain  it.  One  thing  is  certain. 
I.ord  Orey’s  ministry  was  from  the  first,  apparently,  alarmed  at 
what  it  had  done.  No  sooner  was  the  Reform  Rill  carried  than 
mistrust  and  apprehension  were  visible  in  the  councils  of  the 
Whigs.  They  iiad  no  faith  in  the  ])Owcr  they  had  evoked. 
They  dreaded  the  popular  element  to  which  they  h.ad  appc.aled, 
and  seemed  more  concerned  to  curb  and  dejness  it  than  to 
accomplish  the  ends  for  which  it  had  enabled  them  to  carry 
their  measure.  For  a  season  they  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  and  their  language  was  so  identified  with  the 
passion  of  the  hour,  that  men  implicitly  relied  on  their  sincerity 
and  earnestness.  They  tvere  regarded  as  the  Eliots  and  II  amp- 
dens  of  a  former  age,  and  their  too  credulous  countrymen 
regarded  with  disfavor  any  expression  of  doubt  respecting  their 
intentions  and  policy.  We  look  back  to  tlhatjieriod  with  mingled 
pride  and  shame  ; — pride  that  there  was  such  faith  in  humau 
virtue,  and  sh.ame  that  that  faith  was  so  recklessly  abused. 

‘  Trust  not  in  man,’  is  the  lesson  we  dr.aw  from  the  events  of 
th  osc  stirring  times.  "Idie  natural  consccpience  followed.  In 
losing  the  confidence  of  the  people  the  Whigs  lost  their  j)ower, 
and  the  measures  to  which  they  were  pledged  were  sjieedily 
abandoned  from  their  obvious  inability  to  c.arry  them.  ‘  You 
may  as  well  whistle,’  we  once  he.ard  I^ord  Melbourne  say  to  a 
church-rate  deputation,  ‘  as  ojiposc  the  church.  She  is  sure  to 
beat  you.’  ‘  My  lord,’  replied  Mr.  Hume,  who  formed  ]).art  of 
the  deputation,  ‘  not  so,  we  have  beaten  the  church.  \VT*  can 
do  so  again,  but  in  order  to  do  it  we  must  have  leaders  in  whom 
the  jieoplc  trust.’  In  this  brief  colloquy  we  discover  the 
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cause  of  what  followed.  It  affords  an  explanation  of  what  is 
otherwise  unintelliKible,  and  reads  an  instructive  lesson  for  the 
future.  Let  our  statesinen  be  earnest  in  the  advocacy  ot  what 
is  right,  and  in  these  days  the  power  of  accomplishing  their 
views  will  not  be  permanently  withheld. 

A  brief  review  of  the  |)arliauientary  history  of  the  church-rate 
question  may  beneficially  ]>recede  our  notice  of  the  recent 
debate.  In  this  we  are  aided  by  Mr.  Trelawny’s  ‘  Historical 
Sketch,’  of  which  we  shall  freely  avail  ourselves,  as  well  as  of 
Lord  Stanley’s  pamphlet. 

In  March,  18:H,  Mr.  Divett  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
the  abolition  of  church-rates,  which  he  withdrew  on  the  promise 
of  land  Althorp  to  introduce  a  satisfactory  measure  on  the 
subject.  In  pursuance  of  this  pledge,  his  lordship  on  the  21st 
of  A|)ril,  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  a  reso¬ 
lution — ‘  That,  after  a  time  to  be  fixed,  the  payment  of  church- 
rates  in  England  and  Wales  shall  cease  and  determine  ;  that  in 
lieu  thereof,  his  Majesty  be  empowered  to  grant,  ont  of  the 
])roceeds  of  the  land-tax,  a  sum  not  exceeding  X‘2o0,000,  to  be 
applied  to  the  fabrics  of  j)arish  churches  and  ])arochial  chapels, 
in  such  manner  as  parliament  shall  determine.’  To  this  reso¬ 
lution  Mr.  Hume  moved  as  an  amendment — ‘That  it  a])])ears 
to  the  Committee  inex])edient  to  take  into  consideration  any 
])roposition  for  charging  the  public  revenue  with  maintaining 
the  edifices  of  the  established  church,  until  it  shall  be  shown 
that  the  funds  now  belonging  to  that  church  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  this  and  the  other  charges  for  its  support.’ 

liord  Althorp’s  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  IK), 
and  a  bill  was  subsecpiently  introduced  in  conformity  with  it, 
which,  however,  was  not  persevered  in.  ‘  Hy  the  sup])orters  of 
church-rates,’  says  Lord  Stanley,  ‘it  was  opposed  as  an  inno¬ 
vation  ;  by  their  opponents,  as  tending  to  perjietiiate  the  evil 
which  it  proposed  to  cure.’  Two  divisions  were  taken  by  liOrd 
Alihor]),  in  each  of  which  he  had  a  majority  ;  but  the  sense  of 
the  House,  and  a]>parently  that  of  the  country,  was  against 
him,  and  the  bill  never  reached  a  second  reading.  During  his 
brief  premiership  in  18;h‘>,  Sir  Robert  Reel  proposed  to  suhsti- 
tuto  a  grant  out  of  the  (  onsolidated  Fund  for  the  church-rate; 
but  this  scheme  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  its  predecessor,  and 
It  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  radical  delect  of  these  measures  is  clearly  stated  by  Lord 
i  tanle\,  in  a  spirit  ol  fairness  and  tolerance  not  often  found  in 
t  u  productions  of  his  class.  \\  c  differ  from  his  lordshij)  on 
^me  leading  points,  but  it  is  siuqde  justice  to  admit  that  the 
tmpt.ro  us  ])amphlot  is  both  candid  and  generous.  He  is 
o  \ious)  concerned  to  relieve  dissenters  from  a  grievance,  at 
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the  same  time  that  he  would  prolong  the  existence,  and 
strengthen  the  interests,  of  the  Established  Church.  We  thank 
him  for  the  former,  and  are  not  disposed,  as  we  have  certainly 
no  right,  to  censure  the  latter.  Were  his  temper  prevalent 
amongst  churchmen,  the  ground  of  debate  would  be  narrowed, 
and  much  of  the  acerbity  which  characterizes  our  ecclesias¬ 
tical  strife  would  disappear. 

‘  With  regard,’  ho  says,  ‘  to  the  propositions  of  Lord  Althorp  and  Sir 
Uohert  rtHil,  it  is  obvious  that  they  both  failed  to  touch  the  root  of  tho 
mischief.  So  long  as  Dissentei*s  continued  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
e]>iscopal  churches,  it  could  make  comparatively  little  difference  whe¬ 
ther  tile  charge  upon  them  came  in  form  of  an  increased  general  tax¬ 
ation,  or  a  special  impost.  The  means  might  he  different — some 
irritation  and  excitement  might  bo  avoided — but  the  substance  and 
laid  of  the  law  remained  the  same — the  injustice  of  which  they  com¬ 
plained  continued  unredressed — and  witli  this  scanty  measure  of  relief 
it  was  natural  that  they  sliould  not  be  satisfied.’ — }>.  4. ‘5. 

Tlic  Whigs  sjiecdily  returned  to  office,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1S37,  their  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring 
nice,  moved  the  following  resolution  : — ‘  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  jiarochial 
churches  and  chapels  in  l^ighind  and  Wales,  and  the  due  cele¬ 
bration  of  divine  worship  therein,  a  permanent  and  adequate 
]>rovision  be  made  out  of  an  increased  value  given  to  church 
lands,’  ike, 

'The  debate  occupied  four  evenings,  and  the  ministerial  reso¬ 
lution  was  ultimately  carried  by  a  majority  of  23,  which  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  5,  the  division  on  the  23rd  of  May 
being  2S7  for,  and  28*2  against  it.  'J’he  measure  was  in  con- 
sccpience  abandoned.  T  his  was  of  course  inevitable,  and  we 
do  not  censure  Ministers  for  it.  Their  fault  lay  in  the  policy 
which  had  so  reduced  and  cripjded  them, —  not  in  relinquishing 
a  bill  which  they  could  not  carry.  Their  humiliation  had  been 
foreseen.  From  the  very  hour  of  their  ])arfy  triumph  it  was 
predicted,  and,  with  a  strange  infatuation,  they  did  their  utmost 
to  insure  it.  TTieir  jiolicy  had  aided  the  not  unnatural  reaction 
of  the  pjiblic  mind,  and  when  at  length  the  process  w’as  coin- 
jdeted,  they  ungenerously  reproached  their  allies  instead  of 
taking  to  themselves  the  blame  of  their  discomfiture.  In  May 
18:}M,  a  select  committee  on  church  leases  was  a])pointed,  and 
tho  evidence  taketi  was  ordered  to  be  j)rinted  on  the  7th  of 
August,  but  no  report  was  made,  as  the  committee  w’as  greatly 
divided  in  opinion. 

The  ease  of  .lolin  Thorogood  brought  up  the  subject  of 
church-rates  again  in  1839.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  following 
resolution  \vas  moved  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  and  though  op- 
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posed  l)V  the  Whig  government,  was  carried  in  a  thin  house  by 
a  majority  of  4*>  to  •2*2  ‘  That  it  appears  by  certain  papers 

laid  before  this  House,  that  Jolin  Thorogood,  a  Ihotestant  Dis¬ 
senter,  has  been  confined  in  Her  Majesty’s  county  gaol  of 
Essex,  since  the  lOth  day  of  January  last,  for  neglecting  to 
aiiiiea’r  in  the  Consistorial  Court  of  the  Bisho])  of  London,  for 
the  non-payment  of  ^s.  Gd.,  being  the  amount  of  church-rate 
assessed  upon  him  for  the  parish  of  Chelmsford  ,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature, 
at  the  earliest  possible  period  of  the  next  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  existing  laws  for  levying 
church-rates  as  shall  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  like  violence 
being  ever  again  indicted  upon  the  religious  scruples  of  that 
portion  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  who  conscientiously  dissent 
from  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church.’ 

\o  practical  measure  resulted  from  this  success.  Ministers 
rallied  their  forces,  and  when  Mr.  Duncombe,  Februavv 
lull,  1810,  moved  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Dissenters,  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  55,  the  numbers 
being  117  to  ()*2.  On  the  *25th  of  May,  in  the  following  year, 
Mr.  Easthope  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  church-rates,  but  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  June  pre¬ 
vented  any  further  step  being  taken.  The  question  now  rested 
for  some  years,  save  that  in  August,  184*2,  Sir  John  Easthope 
moved  for  returns  showing  the  parishes  in  which  church-rates 
were  levied,  and  those  in  which  they*  had  been  refused.  His 
motion  was  reluctantly  acceded  to  by*  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  I’ccl,  hut  the  returns  were  not  produced  and  ordered  to 
he  ])rinted  till  July  1845. 

Nearly  four  years  afterwards,  March  13th,  1840,  Mr.  Trelawnv 
moved  ‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  effectual 
measures  should  be  immediately  taken  for  the  abolition  of 
church-rates.’  On  this  resolution  Mr.  Page  Wood  ])ro])oscd  aii 
amendment  to  omit  the  words  ‘  the  abolition  of  church-rates,’ 
and  to  insert  in  their  place  ‘  discharging  the  Dissenters  from 
the  charge  by  law  established  of  contributing  to  church-rates,  and 
from  takiiig  any  jiart  in  the  levying,  assessing,  or  administering 
the  same.  Both  the  resolution  and  the  amendment  were  op¬ 
posed  hy  the  government  and  Sir  Robert  IVel,  and  on  a  division 
>>ere  lost,  the  original  motion  by  IH)  to  84,  and  the  amendment 
by  183  to  *20.  Two  years  afterwards,  April  8th,  1851,  it  was 
ordered  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trelawnv,  ‘  That  a  Select  Com- 

consider  the  law  of  church-rates,  and 

le  1 1  erence  of  practice  which  exists  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  i  ic  assessment  and  levy  of  such  rates,  and  to  report 
thfir  obsorvalions  to  the  House.’  On  the  15th  of  July,  that 
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coinmittce  reported  that  they  had  ‘  examined  several  witnesses 
upon  the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  had  agreed  to  report 
the  evidence  given  by  them  to  the  House.’ 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  parliamentary  history  of  the  church-rate 
(piestion.  Some  of  our  readers  are,  doubtless,  acquainted  with 
these  details,  but  others  may  be  only  imperfectly  informed,  and 
we  have  tliought  it  best,  therefore,  to  furnish  this  rapid  sketch,  in 
order  that  all  may  understand  the  present  ]msitioii  and  ])rospects 
of  the  question.  Few  things  are  more  obstructive  to  real  pro¬ 
gress  than  a  misapprehension  of  the  past.  While  ignorant  of 
the  views  of  leading  statesmen,  and  of  the  ineffectual  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  secure  the  redress  of  our  grievance, 
we  are  in  danger  of  indulging  false  hoj)es,  of  trusting  to  auxi¬ 
liaries,  from  whom  no  effectual  aid  will  be  received,  and  of 
substituting  for  vigorous  labor  and  self-denying  action,  a  profit¬ 
less  dependence  on  the  struggles  of  party,  or  a  vague  confidence 
in  the  liberal  tendencies  of  tlie  age.  We  must  know  wdiat  has 
been  done,  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  shape  our  course 
amidst  the  new  and  varied  circumstances  which  tirise.  Though 
the  Committee  of  1851  made  no  report,  their  labors  were  not, 
however,  unproductive.  The  twenty-three  witnesses  whom  they 
examined — representing  all  shades  of  opinion — deposed  lo 
some  most  material  facts,  as  may  be  readily  learned  from  the 
pamphlets  of  Mr.  Trelawny  and  Lord  Stanley.  ‘  Whatever 
o])inion,’  says  the  former,  ‘  may  in  other  respects  be  drawui 
from  that  evidence,  it  ))lainly  shews  the  imperious  neccssitp  of  an 
immediate  and  final  settlement  of  this  irritating  (juestiond 

The  evidence  obtained  by  the  Committee  of  1851  has  strong 
claims  on  ])ublic  attention.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  on  the  general  (piestion,  all  candid  men  w  ill  rise  from  its 
l)erusal  with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  mate¬ 
rial  alteration  of  the  existing  law'.  The  social  evils  which  it 
engenders  are  most  serious,  while  the  interests  of  the  church 
are  perpetually  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  nominal 
ascendancy,  or,  at  the  best,  to  a  mere  jieeuniary  gain.  This 
was  known  to  many  before  the  publication  of  the  evidence  in 
question.  Tiie  local  strifes  engendered  were  matters  of  noto¬ 
riety.  No  matter  w  hether  defeat  or  victory  attended  the  efforts 
of  the  church  party,  they  were  alike  ])roductive  of  ill-will  to  the 
clergy,  and  of  bitter  hostility  to  the  services  they  conducted. 
Heart-burnings,  enmities,  and  an  indignant  sense  of  wrong  were 
engendered,  ])ersonal  resjiect  was  destroyed,  and  wliat  })urports 
to  be  a  religious  institute  was  invested  in  popular  estimation 
with  most  unrighteous  and  o])j)rcssive  qualities.  Such  were  the 
known  eharacleristics  of  the  system  before  1851 ;  but  its  oppo¬ 
nents  can  now’  refer  in  jiroof  of  their  worst  charges  to  the 
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evidence  printed  l)y  llie  Coiiitiioiis  House  of  1  Jiilitinient.  Xo 
circuitous  ptitli  needs  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  make  out  our 
case.  The  evidence  is  clear  and  direct.  It  has  been  collected 
by  an  impartial  tribunal,  has  been  sifted  by  intelligent  cluirch- 
men,  and  has  been  deposed  to  by  men  of  various  o])inions, — 
some  ol  them  friendly  and  others  hostile  to  the  church-rate 
system.  We  do  not  allege  that  the  evidence  obtained  is  demon¬ 
strative  of  the  propriety  of  abolishing  church-rates  altogether. 
We  have  our  own  view  on  this  ])oint,  but  it  is  not  now  needful 
to  assume  so  much.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  allege  that 
the  system  as  it  exists  is  clearly  condemned ;  that  the  evils  it 
produces  are  far  greater  than  any  benefits  it  confers ;  that  the 
welfare  of  the  church,  equally  with  the  princii)les  of  dissent, 
require  a  radical  alteration,  if  not  in  the  system  itself,  yet  in 
tlie  form  and  mode  of  its  operation.  ‘  He  certainly  did  think,’ 
remarked  Lord  John  Russell,  in  February,  1840,  ‘that  the 
question  of  church-rates  was  an  unnecessary  and  vexatious 
source  of  animosity,  and  that  any  method  by  which  the  griev¬ 
ance  which  they  occasioned  might  be  either  diminished  or  taken 
away,  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the 
religious  establishments  of  the  country 

For  all  that  we  now  assert,  it  may  be  religious  to  coerce  con¬ 
science  ;  it  may  be  christianlike  to  make  men  su]>])ort  what 
tliey  deem  error;  it  may  be  conducive  to  the  difliision  of  truth 
to  render  the  clergy  objects  of  enmity,  and  to  identify  the 
church  with  the  rajiacious  and  intolerant  hierarchy  of  Rome. 
On  these  points  we  say  nothing  at  present,  but  we  do  say,  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  question,  that  anything  more  damaging  to 
the  Church  ot  I'^ngland,  anything  more  adapted  to  alienate 
the  people  of  these  realms  from  her  offices  and  Nvorship  than 
the  church-rate  contests  which  are  carried  on,  cannot  be 
imagined.  \\  hatever  may  be  thought  of  the  projiriety  of  com¬ 
pelling  all  to  contribute  to  the  repair  of  her  edifices  and  the 
support  of  her  worship,  every  Iriend  of  the  establishment  should 
seek  to  inaugurate  some  other  mode  of  accomplishing  these 
cm  s.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice,’  says  Lord  Stanley,  referring  to 
Ik  onimittce  of  1851,  ‘that  out  of  upwards  of  twenty  wit¬ 
nesses  of  all  opinions,  religious  or  political,  no  one  attempts  to 
e  till  t  le  actual  state  of  things,  or  to  do  more  than  palliate 
c  uiagnitiu  e  ot  the  inconvenience  which  it  creates.  Some 
^mp  iDii  o  t  le  uncertainty  of  the  law,  others  of  its  expenses, 
delay,  and  some  again  of  its  injustice.  None 

to  legislation,  though  they  ditfer  widely  as 

t^w hat  that  legislation  should  be.’ 

•  lUnsanl,  Feb.  11th,  1840. 
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A  brief  reference  to  the  social  evils  accruing  from  the  exist¬ 
ing  system  will  strengthen  our  case.  In  proof  of  these,  we 
shall  refer  simply  to  tlie  parliamentary  paper  before  ns,  avail¬ 
ing  ourselves  mainly  of  the  evidence  given  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Dissenters  may  be  suspected  of  being 
interested  witnesses:  but  not  so  their  opponents.  Amongst 
the  persons  examined  was  John  Mellor,  Esq.,  a  barrister,  whose 
testimony  may  be  gathered  from  the  following : — 

*  2624.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer  to  the  committee  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  church-mte  law  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  various  districts  I — I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  occasion  of  most  unpleasant  scenes ;  I  liave  been  consulted  profes¬ 
sionally  on  both  sides ;  that  is  to  say,  both  for  church-rates  and  against 
them,  and  I  know  that  gi'eat  excitement  has  always  prevailed  when 
any  attempt  has  been  made  in  any  town  to  levy  a  church-rate  where 
any  discussion  hius  arisen  at  all.  I  believe  that  at  Leicester,  of  which 
I  can  sjwak  with  more  confidence  (and  I  am  under  correction  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Leicester  if  1  am  in  error),  there  has  grown  up 
a  very  strong  feeling  amongst  the  churchmen,  and  a  gi'eat  dislike  to 
attempt  to  enforce  the  rate.  In  that  case  which  I  mentioned  of  Mr. 
Haines,  a  fellow  tradesman  is  the  suitor  for  the  rate,  and  by  this  means 
a  neighbour  is  put  into  }>rison ;  crowds  of  people  go  to  visit  him,  and 
he  is  made  a  martyr,  and  of  course  in  proportion  to  the  degi’ee  in  which 
Mr.  Haines  was  made  a  martyr,  was  the  obloquy  which  the  church¬ 
wardens  .sustained ;  my  belief  is,  that  at  Leicester  the  churchmen  would 
be  ([uite  as  unwilling  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  rate  as  would  the  others 
to  pay  it.  Tho  expense  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  ^Margaret,  Lei¬ 
cester,  in  which  great  repairs  have  recently  been  made,  has  been 
<lef rayed  entirely  by  sul>scrii)tions.’ 

When  asked  whether  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  would  not 
find  means  to  overrule  the  majority  which  had  voted  against  a 
rate,  Mr.  Mellor  replied, — 

‘2741.  .  .  .  It  might  do  so;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  gaols  of 
England  would  be  large  enough  to  hold  the  parties,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  any  persons  would  be  found  in  large  towns  to  incur  the  odium  of 
enforcing  the  law  if  that  remedy  were  provided.  To  send  thirty  or 
forty  of  their  neighbours  to  gacjl  for  what  they  allege  is  a  scruple  of 
conscience  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say), 
would  give  rise  to  an  amount  of  excitement  which  1  hardly  think  it 
Would  be  expedient  to  create.’ 

*274.1.  And  you  think  that  no  .state  of  the  law  would  enforce  a 
gtaieral  obedience  to  it  1 — My  im]>re.ssion  is  that  it  would  not.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  be  practicable  to  obtain  .such  sanctions  as  would  bo 
sufficient,  considering  the  feeling  of  the  people  upon  tho  subject ;  the 
numbers  of  })crsons  who  would  liavc  to  be  sent  to  gaol  to  be  dealt  with 
penally,  and  the  odium  of  doing  it,  would  be  so  great,  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  would  be  now  an  absolute  failure. 
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'  2746.  For  instance,  sui)i>ose  the  remedy  was  simply  by  distress?— 
DejKiinl  uj>on  it  riots  would  ensue  j  it  has  fre(|uently  been  attempted  i 
when  a  sale  of  the  goods  takes  place,  a  riot  occurs,  or  peoi)le  will  not 
buy,  and  the  result  is  that  thei*e  is  a  nominal  sale,  or  some  other  scheme 
is  adopUnl  to  evade  the  law ;  it  has  never  been  found  efficient. 

*  2747.  Those  cases  have  hapi>ened  ? — Kepeatedly. 

*  2748.  Then  that  would  not  be  available,  you  think  ? — I  think  not. 

I  think  it  would  give  rise  to  riots  and  disturbances.  In  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  l>een  attempted,  certainly  my  experience  leads  me  to 
know  that  it  has  been  the  occasson  of  riots  j  that  criminal  prosecutions 
have  arisen  out  of  it;  and  that,  in  other  cases,  no  buyers  have  been  ^ 
found,  because  the  odium  of  being  a  buyer  under  those  circumstances  ^ 
is  veiy'  considerable,  and  even  the  temj)tation  of  the  chen,pest  bargains  ol 
has  scarcely  been  sufficient  to  induce  peoide  to  buy:  in  a  large  town,  3 
any  man  who  buys  a  table  which  has  been  seized  in  distress  for  church- 
nite,  is  continually  jeered ;  and  it  is  an  unpleasant  circumstance,  at  ^ 
lejist  he  so  considers  it,  to  have  his  neighbours  property  in  his  house 
which  has  l>een  seized,  as  alleged  on  the  other  side,  to  enforce  a  rate 
made  against  the  conscientious  scruples  of  his  neighbour.  I  think  that 

any  remetly  of  that  sort  would  be  found  inefficient.’ 

The  evidence  of  Dr.  Liisbington  was  to  the  same  cffioct,  so 
far  as  the  evils  engendered  by  the  present  system  are  con-  tS 
cerned.  S 

‘237o.  Do  you  think  that  great  sochd  evils  arise,  as  far  as  your  M 
experience  is  concerned,  from  the  existing  mode  of  repairing  the  fabrics 
ot  churches  ? — Most  certainly.  Looking  back  at  my  experience,  which  | 
is  now  above  forty  yeai*s,  1  have  seen,  not  merely  litigation  in  courts, 
but  I  have  stvn  every  description  of  heart-burning  and  quarrels,  the  " 
.'s'panttion  of  parishes  into  two  parties,  not  precisely  upon  religious  “j 
si’i  uples,  but  Ironi  the  feeling  of  one  party  towards  the  other,  and  so 
on ;  and  it  luvs  created  greater  feuds  than  any  other  subject  that  I  j 

know.* 

hen  subsequently  asked  whether  the  opposition  to  church- 
rates  was  on  the  increase,  Dr.  Liishington  replied,— 


-.•><0.  Ihe  disinclination  has  unquestionably  increased  very  much 
within  my  time  ot  memory,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  compe^tcut 
to  answer  the  (picstion  whether  it  has  been  increasing  in  the  last  live 

or  SIX  j  cars,  or  is  increasing  now ;  it  has  increased  in  my  time,  uu- 
qucstionubly.’ 

cIFm*  ^  I'olpcrro,  in  Corntvall,  deposed  to  the  same 


3016.  lias  it  (opposition  to  church-rates)  lu’odiiced  any  ill-feeling 
in  the  i^irish  I— A  great  deal  of  ill-feeling. 

3017.  Ha\c  there  been  any  secessions  from  the  church  in  conse- 

}  ^  consequence  of  it  several  inTsons,  I  may  say  the 

most  r.‘sj,.vtable  tarmci*s  in  the  parish,  cea.sed  to  go  to  church  at  all 
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I  sjieak  from  hearsiiy,  but  I  believe  it  is  correct  that  no  person  at  all 
went  to  church  for  a  considerable  time/ 

‘  3927.  Do  you  think  that  the  existence  of  the  pi'escnt  law  of  church- 
i-ates  has  a  tendency  to  great  social  ill  feeling  ? — I  think  so,  except  that 
they  are  very  nearly  unanimous  in  the  parish. 

‘3928.  Against  church-rates? — Against  church-rates;  so  that 
there  is  no  ill-feeling  among  the  people,  but  there  is  very  much  against 
the  ix‘ctor.* 

Mr.  Apslcy  Pellatt,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  church-rate  law,  and  his 
conclusion  on  the  case  is  sufliciently  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing 

‘  1784.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  law  of  church- 
rates,  do  you  conceive  that  the  law  tends  to  create  great  social  incon¬ 
venience  and  delay? — I  am  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
social  animosity  is  constantly  kept  alloat,  and  that  political  disagree¬ 
ments  are  aggnivated  by  it.’ 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  1851,  an  iinjioitant  docu¬ 
ment,  j)rcsented  to  the  Coininittee  by  Mr.  Hodgkin,  is  printed 
setting  forth  the  cases  in  which  ])roperty  belonging  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  been  distrained  for  Church- 


rates.  The 
the  followin 

period  embraced  in  the  return  is  184G — 1850,  and 
g  are  the  particulars  : — 

No.  Amount  of  Demand.  Amount  of  Distraint. 

1840 

...  317  ... 

£'593 

15  84  ... 

£951  18  91 

1847 

...  389  ... 

G05 

9  34  ... 

998  19  51 

1848 

...  283 

587 

19  7}  ... 

911  10  4^ 

1 849 

353 

091 

4  21  ... 

1130  11  41 

1850 

329 

738 

12  101  ... 

1128  10  101 

'futal 

...  1G()1 

£3217 

1  7i  ... 

ioi-is  2  Hi 

We  need 

scarcely  add 

a  word 

in  confirmation  of  the  argu- 

ment  involved  in  this  return.  Whatever  the 

system  which  ne- 

ecssitates  such  cases  may  be,  it  has  little  ])retension  to  ti  one¬ 
ness  of  spirit  with  Him  who  was  an  einbodiinent  of  love,  and 
who  has  enjoined  on  his  disciples  to  do  unto  others  as  they 
would  have  others  do  unto  them.  A  system  of  kindness  is  not 
u])held  by  pains  and  penalties. 

The  testimony  now'  adduced  might  easily  be  confirmed,  but 
waiving  this,  we  proceed  to  show  that  the  Church-rate  system 
is  jiractically  annulled  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
oj)position  it  encounters  is  so  general  and  strong,  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  legal  sanction  it  possesses,  and  the  strenuous 
clforts  made  to  enforce  it,  it  has  become  a  dead  letter  in  many 
j)arts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  ojiponents  looked  at  first  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  relief.  They  relied  on  the  justice  of  the  legislature, 
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and  presented  numerous  petitions  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
relief  they  asked.  To  this  expectation  they  clung  foi  some 
years,  but,  de8j)airing  at  length  of  redress  from  this  ejuarter, 
they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  have  promptly 
settled  it  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  ‘  In  most  of  the  larger 
towns  of  Ihigland,’  says  Lord  Stanley,  ‘  the  question  seems 
practically  set  at  rest,  the  law  having  fallen  into  abeyance,  and 
rates  being  for  the  most  optional,  i.c.,  ceasing  to  be  rates  at  all.’ 

A  few  instances  will  sullice  to  establish  our  case,  and,  as  on  the 
former  point,  we  shall  draw  our  proof  Irom  the  Parliamentary 
document  before  us. 

In  Leicester,  Cliurch-ratcs  have  been  refused  for  many  years 
in  four  of  the  parishes  into  which  the  town  is  divided,  and  St. 
lyiartin's,  the  only  remaining  one,  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  number  (2()  19,  *i(i50).  ‘  From  my  acquaintance  with  Leices¬ 
ter,’  said  Mr.  Mellor,  referring  to  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret’s, 

‘  and  from  constantly  reading  the  Leicester  papers,  I  know  that 
a  man  ofl'ering  himself  to  the  electors,  who  would  not  vote 
against  a  church-rate,  would  have  little  chance  of  being  elected.’ 
(‘2()30.)  In  Birmingham,  no  rate  has  been  collected  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  ‘  and  from  what  I  know  of  Birmingham,’  said  I 
Mr.  Mellor,  ‘you  might  as  well  attempt  to  collect  the  national 
debt  as  to  collect  a  church-rate  there’  (2Gi9 — ’2*2). 

In  Leeds,  church-rates  have  been  discontinued  since  1833, 
and  in  the  out-townships — some  of  which  are  very  large — it  is 
equally  impossible  to  obtain  them  (3116,  3131.) 

In  1811,  pr.  Hook,  the  vicar,  told  his  churchwardens  that  he 
would  do  without  a  rate,  yet  in  1847,  notwithstanding  the  fiilfil- 
inent  of  his  ])romise,  he  informed  his  parishioners  that  in  the 
previous  ten  years,  the  ])arish  church  had  been  rebuilt;  six  new 
churches  consecrated;  thirty-seven  schoolrooms  had  been  built, 
and  six  temporary  ones  opmied,  at  a  total  cost  of  £100,000. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  West  Riding  generally,  as  will  be 
seen  fiom  the  following  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Baines: — 


church-rates  levied  in  any  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
ijst  viding  of  \orksliiix'? — In  the  principal  towns  of  the  West 

Hiding  of  Yorkshire  church-rates  have  been  abandoned  for  some 
years. 

3134.  Bradfonl,  for  example? — In  Bradford,  for  the  last  ten  year's, 
chaptdries  of  Eccleshill,  Haworth,  Horton,  Manningham, 

’  ^I'omton,  and  Wilsden.  In  Halifax,  for  the  last  fourteen  or 
bL:  ^  and  there  is  none  in  the  town— 

RjarTV  Ovenden,  Skircoat,  Sowerby,  Fixby, 

Stansfield. 

•iU  ^‘oi^^Those  are  all  populous  places  ? — They  are 

aU  iK>pulous  place..  In  Huddersfield  there  Ims  bemi  no  church-i^te 
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for  fourteen  yeai*s ;  the  church  was  rebuQt  by  volimtaiy  subBcription 
iu  1837 ;  there  in  no  cliurch-rate  in  the  chapelrios  of  Golcar,  IJndley, 
aud  Longwood.  In  Sheffield  there  luis  beiui  no  church-rate  for  thirty 
years,  nor  in  any  of  its  chapelries.  In  AVaketield  there  has  been  no 
church-rate  for  five  or  six  years.  There  is  no  church-rate  in  Otley ; 
none  in  Barnsley,  and  in  niiuiy  of  the  large  villages.’ 

Mr.  Baines  assured  the  conunittee  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
any  difficulty  in  keeping  the  churches  of  these  towns  in  repair, 
or  in  maintaining  their  worship.  ‘The  Dissenters,’  he  remarked, 

‘  who  are  much  less  wealthy  than  the  church,  not  only  main¬ 
tain  their  own  chapels  and  worship,  but  have  been  constantly 
increasing  the  number  of  their  places  of  worship,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  they  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  church-rate.’  Be¬ 
sides  these  towns  the  rate  has  been  discontinued,  as  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Peto  in  the  recent  debate,  in  Nottingham,  Newcastle, 
Stockport,  Rochdale,  Plymouth,  Brighton,  and  many  other 
places.  The  number  of  parishes  refusing  the  rate  may  be  pro- 
])ortionably  small,  but,  said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  ‘  li  you  take 
the  ])opulation,  it  is  considerable’  (3571).  Indeed,  so  exten¬ 
sive  has  been  the  opposition  as  very  seriously  to  diminish  the 
total  amount  of  the  rate,  while  the  maintenance  of  religious 
services,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  clearly  shows  that  the  rate 
is  not  needed  for  its  avowed  object.  If  one  thing  be  more  ob¬ 
vious  than  another,  it  would  seem  to  be  this,  that,  if  religious 
services  can  be  maintained  without  the  introduction  of  coercion, 
it  is  most  inexpedient  and  worse  than  folly  to  recur  to  it.  The 
advocates  of  the  church  are  accustomed  to  allege  that  a  rate  is 
needtul  in  order  to  prevent  their  ecclesiastical  structures  from 
falling  to  ruins,  and  their  worship  from  being  discontinued. 
I  liat  they  should  take  such  ground  is  most  marvellous.  We  hold 
strong  views  on  the  church  question,  yet  we  confess  that  we 
have  never  Inizavded  a  statement  wliich  reflects  so  fatally  on 
the  Establishment.  Were  it  as  is  alleged,  then  we  say  that  the 
sooner  the  system  is  abolished  the  better.  The  Church  of 
England  is  confessedly  the  richest  establishment  in  Europe, 
lor  three  hundred  years,  with  a  very  brief  interval,  it  has  been 
patronized  by  the  State.  It  is  the  church  of  the  aristocracy  ; 
It  is  the  pet  of  fashion.  Its  higher  clergy  rank  as  barons,  and 
Its  inferior  offices  are  scattered  through  the  length  and  breadth 
uf  the  land,  supported  by  state -pay,  and  hedged  round  by  what¬ 
ever  legislation  can  do  on  its  behalf.  Is  it  then  true  that  a 
church  so  long  established,  so  richly  endowed,  with  its  ramifi¬ 
cations  so  universal,  and  its  clergy  so  multitudinous,  would  sink 
into  neglect  and  desuetude,  if  the  law  did  not  compel  a  reluc¬ 
tant  contribution  to  its  service?  ‘Tell  it  not  in  Gath;  publish 
It  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon.’  In  the  name  of  our  fellow-. 
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countrymen,  professors  of  a  faith  from  which  we  dissent,  we 
protest  njjjainst  the  assertion.  It  is  a  >ile  libel  on  chiuchmeii, 
--a  calumny  which  no  dissenting  lips  would  utter.  Strongly  as 
we  condemn  the  system,  we  free  its  abettors  fioni  the  suspicion 
of  such  inditference,  and  are  surprised  that  they  do  not  rise  en 
masse  to  record  their  indignant  protest  against  it.^  1  he  case 
of  liCcds,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  is  a  practical  reluta- 
tion,  and  Xavistock  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the 
safety  with  which  church-rates  may  be  abolished.  They  were 
first  opposed  in  that  town  in  1833,  and  an  adjournment  was 
then  carried  (2783,  4).  The  same  was  done  in  1834,  by  a 
majority  of  13,-284  voting  for  the  adjournment,  and  271  for 
tlie  rate.  In  1838  the  vicar,  for  the  first  time,  took  part  in  the 
contest,  and  being  in  the  chair  at  the  vestry  meeting  ho  refused 
to  put  the  amendment  for  an  adjournment,  and  also  a  motion 
that  he  should  leave  the  chair  (2704).  A  minority  of  14  then 
made  a  rate,  about  200  voting  for  the  adjournment.  Only  about 
two-fifihs  of  this  rate  were  levied.  In  1840  and  1845  attempts  • 
were  again  made  to  levy  a  rate,  but  without  success.  In  the 
latter  ease  two  only  voted  for  the  rate,  and  about  1 50  against 
it.  A  ])oll  was  demanded  and  kept  open  for  three  dtiys,  when 
the  result  was  280  against  and  30  in  favor  of  a  rate.  On 
analyzing  the  poll  it  was  found,  that  of  the  ojiponents  50 
were  churchmen,  leaving  a  clear  majority  of  20  church  votes 
against  the  rate  (2813).  Since  then  no  rate  has  been  attemj)te(l, 
and  on  Mr.  I'lamank  being  asked  if  it  would  not  be  thought 
preposterous  to  propose  a  church-rate  in  Tavistock,  he  replied, 

‘  This  is  totally  out  of  the  question’  (2814).  In  the  meantime 
about  X*2(i00  were  expended  in  ‘  repairing  and  beautifying  the 
])arochial  edifice,’  which  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
towards  which  some  dissenters  contributed  liberally  (2805—8). 

Having  entered  more  largely  than  we  designed  into  these 
preliminary  questions,  we  must  necessarily  restrict  ourselves  in 
noticing  the  debate  of  May  the  2()th.  The  jmblication  of  Lord 
^tanlc\  s  nainnhlet  on  the  nrevioiiR  #lnv’  rrnvo  intpvc'st 


and  would  possibly  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  perfunctory 
stv  c,  )ccame  in  consequence  the  topic  of  much  sjicculatioii. 

unositv  was  awakened,  and  party  tactics  were  put  in  recpiis^i* 
tion.  Lord  Stanley's  ])amphlet  is' altogether  a  remarkable  i)ro- 
auction.  M  e  were  not  prepared  for  it.  It  took  us  bv  sur- 
pme,  and  the  more  we  reilect  on  it,  the  deeiier  ’is  our 
V'r  ^  betokens  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  churcli- 

iscussion.  1  he  question  cannot  be  far  from  settlement 
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>vheii  the  son  of  Lord  Derby — himself  a  political  aspirant — 
advocates  a  ])lan  substantially  similar  to  Mr.  Phillimore’s,  and 
that,  too,  not  in  a  passing  speech,  but  in  a  separate,  >Yell- 
considered,  and  able  pamphlet.  The  spirit  of  the  publication 
mav  be  correctly  inferred  from  the  following  extract  printed  on 
its  iitlo-]>age,  from  a  speech  of  Earl  Derby  in  April,  1834 — ‘  1 
am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  cliurch-ratcs,  as  they  stand, 
prove  to  the  Dissenters  a  serious  substantical  grievance.’ 

The  question  was  introduced  to  parliament  by  Mr.  Philli- 
moro,  M.P.  for  Tavistock,  in  the  shape  of  a  motion  ‘for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  law  respecting  church- 
rates.’  His  ])lan  was  substantially  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  in  1840,  and  of  Mr.  Page  Wood,  in  1849,  and  will  be 
readily  understood  from  his  own  exposition. 

‘  What  he  ])roposed,’  said  Mr.  Philliinore,  ‘  was,  first,  that  all  Dis¬ 
senters  should  he  exenq>t  from  the  payment  of  church-rates  by  the 
simple  ]>roccss  of  stating  in  writing  that  they  were  dissentei*s  from  the 
church  of  England,  and  handing  that  st.atement  to  the  churchwardens. 
....  lie  next  projmsed  that  that  statement  should  he  ke})t  by  the 
churchwarden,  and  that  a  copy  of  it  should  be  evidence  in  any  court  of 

law  in  support  of  the  exemption . He  then  proi)Osed  that  a 

j)erson  who  made  this  statement,  and  who  thereby  obtained  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  any  charge  upon  his  property  for  the  suj)port  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  church,  should  cea.se  to  have  any  right  .as  a  member  of 
tlie  church — that  was  to  say,  that  he  should  not  be  .able  to  call  upon 
the  clergyman  to  j)erform  over  him  any  religious  rite;  for  it  w.as  not 
re;usonable  that  a  Dissenter  should  at  one  time  say  he  conscientiously 
objected  to  contribute  to  tbe  church  because  he  <lis.sented  from  her 
<loctrines  and  discijdinc,  which  were  an  .abomination  to  him,  .and  at  the 
s;unc  time  insist  that  the  church  shoidd  perform  her  rites  over  him 
notwithstanding.  He  further  proposed  that  thiav  should  be  a  mode 
to  admit  a  person  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  church  to  return  to  it. 
....  He  also  pro})osed  that  a  person  who  gave  in  .a  statement  that 
he  wjvs  a  DLssenter  should  ce.ase  to  have  any  right  to  appejir  .at  the 
church  vestry  or  to  vote  on  any  question  of  raising  a  rate  or  the 
management  of  church  property.’ 

In  ])roposing  his  ])laii,  the  honorable  member  w.as  specially 
carofid  to  guard  himself  from  any  sus])icion  of  being  hostile  to 
the  church.  4’his  was  scarcely  needful ;  but  knowing  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  some  around  him,  the  assurance  was  not,  ])erhaps, 
unnatural. 

To  Mr.  Phillimore’s  motion  an  .amendment  was  moved  by 
Sir  W.  Cl.ay,  to  the  effect*  that  this  House  do  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee,  to  consider  whether  church-rates  should  not  be 
abolished,  and  provision  made  for  the  eharges  to  which  such 
rates  are  at  present  .applicable  from  ])ew  rents,  and  from  the 
increased  value  which  inquiries  instituted  by  authority  of  the 
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Crown  had  shown  might  be  derived,  under  better  management, 
from  church  lands  and  property.’  The  ‘  disgracelul  state  of 
the  existing  law’  was  affirmed  to  be  placed  beyond  cpiestion  by 
the  evidence  taken  in  1851.  ‘The  only  difficulty,’ said  8ir 
William,  ‘was  to  find  language  to  express  one’s  sense  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  law.  Nothing  was  certain  about  it  but 
its  uncertainty— every  step  in  the  progress  of  a  church-rate 
was  involved  in  hopeless  perplexity  and  surrounded  by  doubts 
as  to  results  which  no  authority  could  solve.’  Having  stated 
the  objections  which  lay  against  Air.  Phillimore’s  plan,  ])ointed 
out  its  identity  with  that  of  Mr.  Duncombe  in  1840,  and 
Mr.  Page  Wood’s  in  1841),  alluded  to  the  fact  of  twenty 
votes  only  having  been  recorded  for  the  latter,  and  of  !Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Sir  Ceorge  Grey,  and  Lord  .lohn  Russell  baving 
spoken  against  it ;  he  exhibited  the  marvellous  results  of  volun¬ 
tary  efforts  both  within  the  Establishment  and  amongst  Dissen 
ters,  j)leaded  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  he  proposed,  asserted 
its  legality,  defended  the  members  of  his  church  from  the  in¬ 
difference  with  w  hich  they  were  charged,  and  begged  the  House 
to  proceed  to  the  abolition  of  ‘  a  system  repugnant  to  the  ]nin- 
ciplcs  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  injurious  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Established  Church.’ 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Air.  Peto,  in  a  speech 
eminently  distinguished  by  admirable  temper,  strong  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  his  cause,  extensive  knowledge  of  the  juac- 
tical  results  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  a  clear  apprehension 
of  what  was  due  to  the  spirituality  of  religious  truth.  ‘  Dis¬ 
senters,’  he  remarked,  ‘  objected  to  this  tax  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  15, ()()()  congregations,  and  that  they  raised  a  sum 
exceeding  X*l,400,()0()  tor  paying  the  stipends  of  their  ministers, 
and  defraying  the  expenses  ol  their  chapels;  and  they  consider 
it  unliur  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  sup])ort  of 
a  minister  of  another  denomination.  If  they  were  told  of  the 
number  of  persons  receiving  benefits  from  the  clergymen  of  the 
church,  and  that  this  was  a  reason  for  contributing  to  their  sup- 
poitjthet  would  justly  reply, “  M  e  admit  the  benefits, but  w(i  find 
an  equal  number  ol  ministers  doing  the  same  w  ork  whom  we  ]):iy 
for  doing  iiud  it  is  hard  to  compel  us  to  pay  for  yours  at  the 
same  lime.  Ry  an  ajqieal  to  facts,  Air.  Peto  demolislied  the 
arguments  m  siqiport  of  the  church-rate  system  founded  on  its 
a  tgt(  necessity.  Anything  more  conclusive  than  his  reasoning 
on  tins  ])oint  cannot  well  be  imagined,  and  if  the  House  had 
been  open  to  conviction,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  eoin- 
Referring  to  the  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Lanea- 
tlmf  *  I  shire,  the  honorable  member  stated 

In  ihc  year  lt<()()  in  aistriets  tl.ere  were  1 78  ehapels, 
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containing  17(3,75*2  sittings,  while  in  tlie  year  1843  there  were 
383  chapels,  with  377,104  sittings.  Out  of  the  205  chapels, 
built  daring  the  course  of  43  years,  57  only  were  built  by  par¬ 
liamentary  grant,  while  the  remaining  148  had  been  erected  by 
voluntary  contributions.  In  the  year  1800  there  were,  belonging 
to  other  denominations,  2*28  cha])els,  containing  135,03(3  sittings, 
and  in  1813  these  had  increased  to  1258,  capable  of  holding 
017,479  persons.  4'hus,  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  dissenting  chapels  of  1030,  and  accommodation 
provided  for  48*2,443  additional  persons.’ 

It  was  also  shown  by  Mr.  Peto  that  a  large  number  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  structures  were  already  sup])orted  by  pew  rents,  and 
that  such  clergymen  as  were  disposed  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  extension  of  their  church,  found  no  difficulty  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  legal  provision.  This  class  of  facts  is  S})ecially 
valuable,  and  will  go  lar  ultimately  to  determine  the  question 
in  dispute.  Tlie  operation  of  voluntaryism  amongst  Dis¬ 
senters  is  suspected,  and  the  truth  of  our  statements  is  chal¬ 
lenged.  But,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  accnmulating  within 
the  bosom  of  the  Establishment,  under  the  charge  of  our  eccle¬ 
siastical  op]mnents,  and  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the 
church  itself,  a  mass  of  facts,  before  which  incredulity  must 
finally  give  wo.y.  Alluding  to  these,  Mr.  Peto  obscu’ved,  ‘  There 
are  many  churches  in  London  now  sn|)povted  by  ])e\v  rents, 
among  which  he  might  mention  the  churches  in  W'oburn-square, 
North  Audley-strect,  »St.  Peter’s,  Pimlico,  Hanover  Church, 
Regent-street,  throe  churches  in  Marvlebonc,  and  Dr.  Burgess’s 
church  in  Chelsea.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dale,  of  8t.  Pancras,  found 
no  ditficulty  in  the  absence  of  a  church-rate.  New  churches 
were  rising  in  every  direction ;  no  church-rate  was  necessary 
for  their  support;  and  voluntary  a]q)eals  for  the  maintenance 
and  suj)port  of  these  churches  were  resjionded  to  with  kindness 
and  without  dillicnltv.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bickersteth,  the  excellent 
minister  of  St.  (iiles’s,  could  bear  the  same  testimony.  He 
had  eleven  Scripture  readers  going  round  in  his  ])ari.sh,  and  he 
found  no  diffieulty  in  getting  ])reaching  rooms,  and  in  obtaining 
the  voluntary  assistance  of  his  j)arishioners  in  carrying  out  his 
views.’ 

In  conclusion,  the  honorabh^  member  for  Norwich  adverted 
to  the  ])rincely  benefactions  made  bv  some  wealthy  Hindoos 
towards  the  erection  of  idol  temples,  and  triumphantly  asked, 
‘Could  it  be  that  (■hristiaiiity,  which  ought  to  guide  and  intlu- 
ence  all  our  actions,  was  unable  to  accomplish  what  these  Hin¬ 
doos  were  willing  to  do  for  the  maintenance  of  their  religious 
faith,  while  some  of  our  prelates  were  doing  things  which  brought 
a  blush  of  shame  to  all  who  professed  Christianity  ?  The  Dis- 
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soiitcrs  wanted  iiotbing  from  cluirclimeii  ^  tlic>  oiil^  asked  to  be 
left  to  do  their  work  in  their  own  wav.’ 

Mr.  Tellatt  and  Mr.  Miall  followed  in  support  of  the  same 


the  former,  ‘  in  any  broad  question  of  eivil  or  religions  liberty 
luid  asked  anything  for  themselves  whieh  they  were  not  willing 
to  give  to  others.’  ‘The  whole  history  of  the  church-rate,’  said 
Mr.  Miall,  condensing  much  in  one  brief  sentence,  ‘  resolved 
itself  into  a  systematic  course  of  encroachments  by  the  ])riost- 
hood  upon  the  rights  of  the  laity.’  Sir  K.  Inglis  and  Mr. 
Wigram,  of  course,  opposed  the  motion,  affirming  that  its  ob¬ 
ject  was  ‘  to  destroy  the  nationality  of  the  siqqmrt  of  the 
h'stablished  diurch,’  and  that  its  ultimate  tendency  was  ‘an 
attack  upon  tithes.’  To  this  dogma  Sir  G.  Grey  replied  that, 

‘  to  liim  the  question  of  church-rates  did  not  in  any  degree 
apjiear  to  affect  the  existence  of  the  church,  and  he  thought 
they  were  ill-advised  friends  of  the  church  who  staked  its 
existence  \\\nm  it.’  As  yet  her  Majesty’s  government  main¬ 
tained  an  ominous  silence,  and  it  would  have  been  well,  for  the 
reputation  of  some  of  its  members,  if  that  silence  had  been  con¬ 
tinued.  The  question,  however,  was  clearly  too  far  advanced 
for  this.  It  had  ])assed  its  earlier  stage,  had  secured  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large  innuber  of  members,  and  was  strong  in  ])opular 
symjiathy  and  in  the  accidents  of  party  tactics.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  felt  that  something  must  be  done,  and  at  length  the 
ministerial  leader  rose  to  deliver  himself  of  a  sjicech  which 
wouhl  have  come  more  ajiprojiriatcly  from  Sir  11.  Inglis.  We 
regret  the  ])osiiion  which  Lord  John  took  we  regret  still  more 
the  lone  of  his  speech.  It  was  unworthy  of  his  history.  It  was 
an  ungrateful  return  for  the  services  he  had  received.  J’herc 
was  nothing  generous  or  high-minded  in  his  o[)position, — not  a 
word  which  indicated  the  memory  of  former  times  or  brought 
back  save  in  the  w.ay'  of  contrast — his  earlier  and  better 
career.  His  h»rdship  was  evidently’  concerned  to  beguile  the 
House  from  the  real  merits  of  the  question.  He  sought  to  raise 
a  laugh  rather  than  to  induce  conviction  ;  urged  the  importance 
of  the  pecuniary  stake  at  issue ;  asserted  that  no  ‘  great  prac- 
tica  evils  had  resulted  from  the  present  state  of  the  law;’  and 
win  e  charging  the  proposed  bill  of  Mr.  Phillimore  with  danger 
o  the  Lstabhshment,  stated  that  he  should  ‘not  object  to  his 
1  Anything  poorer  in  argument,  or  more 

m.M  n»  sp.nt,  than  1, is  lordship’s  speed.,  ^vas  ..ever  heard 
a  el  r  ^  ‘“"J'stcrial  leader.  It  ...ay  suit  the  ..olicy  of 

pos  e  ca  met,  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  reputation  and  power 
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of  a  liberal  statesman.  We  can  iniaf^ine  the  satisfaction — 
suppressed  but  strongly  felt — with  which  some  of  his  associates 
listened  to  his  speech.  They  could  not  but  feel,  and  amoiujst 
themselves  the  feeling  was  j)robably  expressed,  that  a  suicidal 
act  was  performed  latal  to  his  lordship’s  future  ascendancy. 

Tlie  retribution  merited  was  not  long  delayed.  Lord  John 
was  followed  by  Mr.  llright,  who  in  his  usual  direct  and 
trenchant  style  ])referre(l  against  his  lordship  the  same  charge 
which  he  had  advanced  against  Mr.  Phillimore  and  Sir  W. 
(’lay.  ‘In  18:17,’  said  the  honorable  member  for  Manchester, 

‘  the  noble  lord  was  a  ])arty  to  a  ])ro])osition  precisely  the  same 
with  that  which  had  been  submitted  by  the  hon.  baronet  the 
member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  In  1819,  if  he  recollected 
rightly,  he  stoutly  opposed  a  pro])osition  made  by  Sir  W.  P. 
Wood,  which  adojited  the  principle  involved  in  the  bill  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Tavistock,  and  that  night  he  oj)posed  alto¬ 
gether  the  pro])osition  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  and  was  going  to  admit  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
proj)osed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Tavistock.  It  djqmired  to 
him  that  the  noble  lord  had  not  made  much  prof/ress  on  this  question.^ 
Oil  a  division  the  original  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  ‘J'J, 
the  numbers  being  18d  for  and  ‘207  against  it.  On  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  hostile  majority  was  48,  the  numbers  being  172  for 
and  220  against  it.  Lord  John  voted  for  the  former,  and  we  arii 
glad  to  see  that  the  latter  was  su])ported  by  Sir  Cieorge  Orey, 
Mr.  11.  Osborne,  Mr.  Paines,  and  the  Solieitor-Oenerah* 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  general  remark.  One 
or  two  things,  however,  must  be  added  before  we  close.  And 
in  the  first  ])lace  it  is  obvious  that  if  Dissenters  were  actuated 
by  mere  selfishness  they  would  have  suj)])orted  Mr.  Philli- 
more’s  motion.  Py  doing  so  its  success  would  have  been 
oeriain,  and  they  themselves  would  have  been  relieved  from 

*  ^Ir.  E.  Hall,  ISI.P.  for  Cambridgeshire,  voted  against  the  original  motion, 
and  in  support  of  the  amendment.  His  speech  is  j)rov()eative  of  reply,  hut  wo 
will  put  force  upon  ourselves.  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  former  part  of 
the  honorable  member’s  speech  is  singularly  unsound.  If  the  simple  fact  of 
law  determines  the  duty  of  submission,  what  must  he  said  about  the  martyrs  of 
Smithlield;  or,  to  recur  to  more  ancient  times,  the  three  youths  at  Hahylon  ? 
Mr.  Hall’s  (lissenterism  is  of  a  different  onler  from  ours.  He  ‘apj)rovcsof 
the  principle  of  a  national  religion,’  and  assure<l  the  House  that  if  certain 
Words  ‘  were  expungeil  from  the  Hrayer-lmoU,  it  wcmhl  he  the  means  of  lead¬ 
ing  hundreds  and  thousands  who  were  now  dissenters  to  become  attjiched  and 
faithful  members  of  the  Church  of  England.’  We  do  not  <pi.arrel  with  Mr. 
Hall  fi>r  the  expression  of  these  opinitms.  We  have  no  right  or  ii»clination  to 
do  so.  Hut  we  do  marvel  at  his  having  stopped  short  at  such  a  point.  We 
had  supposed  that  the  class  to  which  he  hehmgs  had  <lied  out, — that  part  had 
returned  to  the  church, — and  part  moved  forward  to  the  ranks  of  more  positive 
and,  as  we  th  em  it,  more  scri[)tural  dissent. 
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nil  iiiivi^litcous  mill  iiisuliiiij^  liRpcst.  13 ut,  ns  in  foinier 
periods  ot*  tlicir  history,  they  looked  further  than  to  their  own 
interest,  and  refused  a  benefit  to  themselves  which  involved  a 
hazard  to  the  community.  This  objection  was  forcibly  put  by 
the  honorable  member  for  llochdale.  *  T  his  question,  said 
Mr.  Miall,  ‘should  be  looked  to,  and  especially  by  her  Majesty’s 
government,  because  it  was  one  which  might  involve  matters 
that  hereafter  might  prove  of  grave  consequence.  It  involved  a 
])rinci])le  which  might  ])rove  very  dangerous  when  considered 
in  reference  to  the  (Munch  of  England  as  an  established  church. 
It  was  a  proposition  calculated  to  convert  that  which  was  noiya 
national  institution  into  a  religious  association  vested  with 
public  funds.  Was  such  a  question  to  be  entertained  by  the 
House  in  an  incidental  manner?  A  simjile  ]iroposition  was 
made  to  exempt  Dissenters  from  church-rates,  but  that  propo¬ 
sition  wns  couched  in  such  a  form  that  it  would  have  the  eliect 
of  transforming  that  which  ivas  now  a  national  institution 
into  a  ])rivatc  sect  possessed  of  certain  lunds.’ 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
course  pursued,  or  of  the  equity  of  the  exemption  claimed,  no 
doid)t  can  reasonably  be  entertained  of  the  integrity  and  public 
s])irit  of  Dissenters.  Mr.  Phillimore’s  proposition,  which  would 
not  only  have  exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  church-rates, 
but  have  o])erated,  ns  several  members  alleged,  as  ‘a  bounty  on 
dissent,’  was  rejected,  not  by  the  votes  of  Sir  11.  Inglis  and  Mr. 
tlladstone,  but  by  those  of  Aiessrs.  Peto,  Hadfield,  Miall,  Pellatt, 
Pilkington,  and  tlieir  associates.  The  Tories  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  combined  to  suj)port  the  measure,  but  Dissenters  and 
their  political  allies  defeated  it.  Let  this  fact  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  it  will  ])revent  the  repetition  of  many  slanders  which  have 
disgraced  the  ])ast  history  of  this  question. 

Uut  again,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  Sir  William  Clay’s 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  combination  of  Whigs,  Pcelites, 
and  llliherals  of  all  colors.  That  the  last  two  should  vote 
against  it  was  natural,  though  the  professions  of  Sir  Janies 
(■raham  and  some  others  might  have  led  to  the  expectation  that 
at  least,  would  have  been  found  amongst  its  supporters. 
Hut  what  must  we  say  of  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  Whig  lol- 
lo\>ers?  It  is  impossihle  to  conqiare  the  course  of  his  lordship 
in  1N.J7  and  1^0:1  without  teeling  that  he  has  receded  from  the 
ground  formerly  taken,  and  has  surrendered  to  the  interests  of 
ns  ]>art\  position,  the  conviction  of  his  judgment,  and  the  con- 
hdence  of  his  most  faithful  and  zealous  allies.  We  ]icn  this 
sentence  with  regret,  but  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  we  are 
eompc  {{  to  lest  in  a  conclusion,  alike  adverse  to  our  iiolitical 
I  ri  (  1 1  etions,  and  discreditable  to  the  ministerial  leader. 
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Ap:ain,  the  present  defeat  is  a  sure  omen  of  speedy  victory. 
The  church-rate  question  has  passed  tlirough  its  early  and  most 
trying  stage.  It  has  arrived  at  that  point  when  cabinets  are 
compelled  to  treat  it  as  an  ‘  open  question.’  No  government 
commanding  the  su])port  of  the  Commons  can  be  formed  on  the 
])rinciple  of  its  rejection.  Individuals  agreeing  in  other  things 
re(iuire  to  be  left  free  here.  This  is  proof  of  progress,  which 
is  further  marked  by  the  fact,  that  in  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  aided  by  the  Disraelis,  Christophersons,  Spooners,  New- 
degates,  and  Inglises,  17’2  votes  were  recorded  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  Tlie  next  best  thing — and  the  step  is  not  a  long 
one — is  the  repeal  of  the  ehurch-rate  law.  The  state  of  public 
feeling  is  now  ripe  for  such  a  change.  Our  representatives  are 
already,  to  a  large  extent,  its  advocates,  and  no  ministry — 
whether  that  of  Aberdeen  or  I  )evby — can  long  continue  to  op- 
])osc  it.  JiCt  our  friends  act  with  wisdom  and  lirmness,  and  we 
l)elieve  that  Lord  John, before  many  years  are  past,  will  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  necessity  is  laid  upon  him  to  concede  the  point  which, 
with  singular  inlatuation,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  his  opponents, 
he  has  recently  withstood.  Had  he  been  wise  in  his  generation, 
he  would  generously  have  yielded  what  the  growing  strength  of 
])ublic  sentiment  will  s])cedily  wring  from  his  hands. 

In  conclusion.  Dissenters  may  learn  from  what  has  passed  to 
rely  on  themselves.  IJitherto  they  have  been  dis])osed  to  do 
anything  rather  than  this.  As  a  section  of  the  liberal  party, 
they  have  looked  for  justice  to  jmlitical  leaders.  The  folly  of 
so  doing  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again,  yet  the 
want  of  faith  in  themselves  has  })rom])ted  its  repetition,  and 
they  have  conse([uently  exhibited  an  absence  of  self-respect, 
and  a  s]>aniel-like  submission  to  superiors,  at  which  those  who 
know  iliein  best  have  been  most  sur])riscd.  This  state  of  things 
must  sur(‘ly  terminate  now.  If  the  dictum  of  Lord  John 
be  admitted,  the  church-rate  impost  is  perj)etual.  lie  has  fallen 
behind  many  of  his  ])olitical  oj)ponents,  and  was  sj)ecially  con¬ 
cerned  on  tlie  late  occasion  to  warn  the  Douse  against  the  in-' 
tcrences  involved  in  some  of  the  statements  of  Lord  Stanley’s 
jaimplet.  In  addition  to  this,  Dissenters  have  now  in  the 
House  intelligent  and  earnest  exponents  of  their  views, — men 
who  understand  and  symj)athizc  with  them, —  who  have  read 
their  history,  share  their  s})irit,  and  arc  religiously  intent  on 
the  ditiusion  of  their  principles.  Let  the  future,  therefore, 
dilfer  from  the  ))ast  in  this,  as  in  other  resj)ects,  that  we  refuse 
mir  confidence  to  ])olitical  allies,  and  trust  to  our  own  friends 
for  the  exj)osition  and  defence  of  our  views,  h^or  some  years 
]»ast,  what  was  termed  ‘  ])ractical  grievances’  have  been  in  abey¬ 
ance.  J'he  failure  of  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  their  redress 
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led  men  to  the  establishment  principle,  as  the  fruitful  source  of 
their  wrong.  They  have  been  striking,  therefore,  at  the  root 
rather  than  lopping  off  the  branches,  and  their  progress  has 
been  marvellous.  The  change  wrought  in  the  public  mind  is 
beyond  all  expectation,  and  such  as  was  j)robably  never  wit¬ 
nessed  in  any  other  department  of  human  labor.  Still  we 
think  a  modification  of  procedure  is  advisable.  T.  he  practical 
should  be  conjoined  with  the  abstract ;  the  grievance  be  set  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  system  out  of  which  it  grows.  Lnglish- 
inen  are  more  powerfully  afibeted  by  facts  than  by  reasoning ; 
and  our  national  characteristic  will,  in  consequence,  be  better 
met  by  a  union  of  the  tw’o  than  by  an  exclusive  use  of 
logic.  *  We  are  glad  that  the  church-rate  has  been  again  intro¬ 
duced  to  j)arliament,  and  would  luive  it  retained  there  session 
after  session.  The  debates  to  which  it  gives  rise  will  afford 
admirable  occasions  for  the  exposition  of  our  views,  and  our 
countrymen  will  thus  be  familiarized  with  sentiments  which 
tliey  do  not  understand,  and  which  many  of  them  are  interested 
in  misrepresenting. 
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lwKNT\  j cars  have  passed  away  since  the  subject  of  India, 
Its  goNcrninctit  and  condition,  last  seriously  occupied  the  atten- 
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lion  of  the  Iinpcrial  Lcgiblatiirc.  Tlieii,  wluit  was  thought  a 
great  change  was  ejected.  Kvery  remnant  of  commercial 
)>rivilcge,  and  even  of  commercial  character  in  tlie  Kast  India 
(’ompany  was  abolished,  and  the  entire  India  and  China  trade 
was  opened  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  Great  Ilritain,  save 
that,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  the  trade  with  China  in  opium 
was  retained  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  government. 
Twenty  years  ])reviously,  the  trade  to  India  Proper  had  par¬ 
tially  been  opened ;  but  the  process  of  change  or  reform,  cull 
it  which  you  will,  was  less  marked  and  decided  in  1813  than  in 
1^33.  The  ]>rogrcss  of  the  national  mind  since  that  ])eriod, 
whether  tested  by  the  legislative  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  in  commercial  j)olicy,  and  in  municipal  and  colonial 
rule,  or  by  the  advances  in  manufacturing  art,  in  locomotion,  in 
literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  has  no  ])arallel  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  history  of  iMigland,  and  it  was,  therefore,  only  philoso- 
]»hic  to  ex])ect  that  when  the  subjeet  of  India,  its  government 
and  resources,  the  wants  of  its  lot)  millions  of  people,  and  the 
resj)onsibilities  of  its  rulers,  came  again  under  consideration, 
very  dillerent  criteria  of  judgment  on  all  these  matters  would 
he  Jij)j)lied,  than  on  any  former  occasion  of  review  atul  of  emen¬ 
dation  in  the  ))oliey  of  the  governing  nation.  One  result,  too, 
oi  the  complete  opening  of  the  India  trade  to  private  cntcr- 
))rise  was  to  interest  more  i)crs()ns  in  matters  pertaining  to 
India,  whilst  the  possible  capability  of  that  vast  territory  to 
yield  a  large  suj)])ly  of  cotton  for  the  factories  of  Lancashire, 
and  thus,  in  ])art  at  least,  to  obviate  the  dangers  incidental  to 
an  almost  total  dej)cndence  on  the  American  supply  of  that 
imj)ortant  raw  material,  has  directed  attention  to  the  East, 
amongst  the  energetic  and  indomitable  men  of  Manchester,  by 
whom  the  subject  will  never  be  abandoned  so  long  as  the 
jnoblcms,  social,  commercial,  and  j)olilical,  which  it  involves, 
are  unsolved. 

It  was  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  there  have  been  significant  indications  that  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  interest  would  attach  to  the  discussion  of  the 
]>rcscnt  year,  in  reference  to  the  renew’al  of  the  East  India 
Pom])any’s  charter.  The  committee  on  the  ‘  Cultivation  of 
Cotton  in  India,’  obtained  by  Mr.  Bright,  threw  great  light  on 
the  vexed  (picstion  of  the  land-tax,  on  the  extent  of  the  means 
ot  internal  transit,  and  the  general  capabilities  of  the  soil.  Dr. 
Hoyle's  work  on  the  ‘  Culture  of  Cotton,’  and  Mr.  Chapman’s 
on  the  ‘  C'otton  and  C'ommercc  of  India,’  helped  greatly  to 
sustain  the  public  interest ;  and,  as  preparatory  to  the  struggle 
in  I’arliamcnt  when  the  question  of  revival  of  the  charter  should 
conic  on,  a  committee  of  the  Commons  was  ajipointcd  to  ‘  in- 
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quire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  3  and  4  I  \ .  c.  85, 
1833,  for  the  better  Government  of  llis  INIajesty  s  Indian 
Territories.’  This  coinniittce  lias  proposed  for  itselt  a  Nvovk  ot 
no  common  magnitude,  having  divided  the  subject  into  eight 
separate  heads,  viz. : — 

*  1 .  The  authorities  and  agencies  for  admiiiisioriiig  the  govcrninciit  of 
India,  at  home  and  in  India  n's|>octively. 

*  2.  The  inilitai’v  and  naval  establishnionts  of  India,  character, 
extent,  and  cost. 

‘  3.  The  incoino  ami  expenditure  of  the  British  Indian  Lmpire, 
showing  the  produce  of  the  territorial  revenues,  and  ot  all  other 
sources  of  income,  and  the  modes  of  assessing  and  levying  each,  in  the 
n'spc'ctive  ])rcsidencics  luid  districts;  also,  the  progress  of  trade  and 
navigation  in  India. 

‘  4.  The  judicial  establisliments  of  British  India,  European  and 
Native,  tlie  modes  of  administering  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  and 
the  working  of  the  system,  as  exliibitcd  by  tables  of  appeals  and 
decisions. 

‘5.  The  mcasuivs  adoptc<l,  and  the  institutions  established  and 
endowed  for  the  j>romotion  of  education  in  India. 

‘  ().  AVcu'ks  of  local  improvement  executed,  in  progi’ess,  and  now 
under  consideration. 


‘  7.  Ecclesiastical  provision  for  the  dilTusion 
instniction. 


of  Christian  spiritual 


*  8.  Miscellaneous  topics  of  inquiry.’ 

The  committee  has  taken  evidence  on  the  first  head,  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  same  with  n  very  brief  report.  It  is  now  occu])ied 
on  the  other  branches  of  inquiry,  and  the  evidence  is  being 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  ])ress,  too,  has  contributed 
its  share  to  the  excitement,  and  an  Indian  Beform  Societv  has 
been  established,  and  which  may  or  may  not  become  an  East 
Indian  league,  for  effecting  a  thorough  reform  in  the  govcrnnieiit 
of  India  at  home  and  in  India, — if  the  Government  measure 
of  this  month  should  fail  to  command  approval  out  of  doors 
with  the  general  public. 

hilst,  from  all  these  cirumstances  combined,  the  subject  of 
a  renewal  of  the  Company’s  charter  ])ossessed  an  unusual  in¬ 
terest,  there  were  ])rescnt  to  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men 
certain  ne^y  conditions  in  the  state  of  India  itself,  and  of  its 
people,  which  suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of  establishing 
new  relations  between  the  ruling  nation  and  the  millions  of 
India,  and  afforded  matter  for  grave  and  somewhat  anxious  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  permanence  of  British  rule  in  the  East.  Fore¬ 
most  in  importance  ot  these  new  conditions,  is  the  great  fact, 
t  at  the  British  rule,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  now,  07ily  now,  co- 
Kcographical  and  natural  limits  of  llindoostan. 

1  ns  could  not  have  been  asserted  three  or  four  years  ago, 
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when  the  issue  of  the  Sikh  war  was  uncertain.  Now,  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawar,  and  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin, 
a  portion  of  the  world’s  surface,  stretching  over  20  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  25  degrees  of  latitude,  rich  in  resources,  and 
densely  peopled — British  authority  is  suj)reme  !  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  sovereignty  exercised  by  Great  IBitain,  and  the 
vast  personal,  social,  and  political  interests  which  it  involves,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  will  be  best  shown  in  a  tabular  form. 


Native  States  iiol  under  the  direct  Rule,  but  witliiii  the  Limits  of 
the  Political  Supremacy  of  the  East  India  Company:  showing  Area, 
Su2)posed  ro2)iilation,  and  Estimated  Revenue. 


Ui 


Ditto  N.  W.  Province, 
Ditto  ^ladras  . 

Ditto  Bombay  .  . 


Total  Native  States 


HRITISH  TERRITORIES. 


Ditto  Madras 


Bombay  .  .  .  , 

Total  British  Territories 
Total  Native  States  under 


Area  in 
Square 
Milea. 

Supposed 

I’opulutioii. 

Edtimatod 

Land 

Revenues. 

,  543,830 

43,767,159 

140,279,000 

,  67,791 

2,331,709 

700,000 

,  2,555 

537,950 

140,000 

.  19,751 

1,691,220 

470,000 

56,320 

4,613,225 

1,370,000 

690,247 

52,941,263 

112,959,000 

,  100,549 

10,143,599 

11,805,213 

1,  225,103 

41,094,325 

3,506,070 

,  85,571 

23,800,549 

4,122,566 

144,889 

16,339,426 

3,479,437 

120,063 

10,485,017 

2,290,969 

676,175 

101,862,916 

115,204,255 

1,3CG,418 

154,804,179 

£28,103,255 

No.  of 
state. 

17 

2 

2 

a 

7 

ai 


These  figures  show  an  area  *  four-fold  that  of  Great  Britain^ 
Ireland,  and  France  united,  and  a  larger  population  by  150  per 
cent.  The  revenue  given  is  the  land  revenue  only.  The  total 
gross  revenue  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Campbell  at  48  millions 
sterling,  and  of  this  the  share  received  by  the  supreme  govern¬ 
ment  of  India  in  the  year  1810-50  was  X‘27,757,853,  and  a 
more  recent  annual  statement  ranges  upwards  of  20  millions 
sterling.  Relatively  to  the  revenues  of  Phance  or  England, 
d8  millions  may  seem  a  small  sum,  but  if  the  comparative  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  labour  be  taken  into  account, — if  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  industry  of  Ilindoostan  is  almost  exclusively 
Hgricultural,  and  that  after  the  most  ])riinitive  fashion, —  it  is  a 
very  large  amount,  much  larger,  in  fact,  relatively  to  the  total 
nnnual  produce  of  India,  than  the  revenue  of  1  Vance  or  Great 
Britain,  relatively  to  their  annual  productiveness  respectively. 
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"I’lic  next  iinj>ortant  new  coiulitioiij — for  such  it  was  until  ilie 
mischievous  war  with  llunuah  was  coniincnccd,  was  that  tlic 
whole  of  our  Indian  Kinpirc  was  at  j)eacc  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally,  and,  as  respects  its  internal  quietude,  likely  to  remain 
so. 

The  last  of  these  conditions  was  the  fact  of  considerahle 
])rogress  in  general  intelligence  amongst  the  move  inllueiitial 
classes  of  the  nation,  and  more  especially  in  the  presidency 
towns. 

‘  rntil  183;l,  the  government  patronage  wiis  sparingly  gdven  to 
sehohistic  institutions  and  colleges,  which  gave  instruction  cither  in 
hinglish,  or  accooling  to  the  system  which  prevailed  in  the  country, — 
that  is  to  sjiy,  to  Mahomedans  through  the  medium  of  the  rersianand 
Arabic  languages;  to  Hindoos,  in  Sanscrit  and  the  vernacular  languages. 
In  the  latter  institutions  English  was  taught  to  those  who  desired  it, 
in  addition  to  their  nsual  scholastic  coui'sc.  But  soon  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Act  of  ItSoil,  l»rd  W.  Bentinck  came  to  the  resolution  to 
withdraw  jnxKsjH'ctively  all  support  to  education  in  the  native  form 
and  discontinuing  any  cultivation  of  Eastern  literature,  to  coniine  tlic 
government  ]»atronage  and  superintendence  exclusively^  to  seminaries 
which  taught  the  science  and  litemture  of  Europe,  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  language.’ — (Brinst'p,  pp.  G2,  G3.) 

Subsequently  vermicular  instruction  was  added  to  that  of 
linglish,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  ])rofessors  of  the  native 
seminaries  which  had  heretofore  enjoyed  the  government  con¬ 
tributions,  and  ultimately  the  matter  was  compromised  bv  liord 
Auckland,  who  allowed  them  to  retain  these  contributions, 
merely  stipulating  that  EnfjUsk  should  be  included  in  the  things 
tatight.  In  all  the  schools  supported  by  Government,  it  was 
juovided  that  no  minister  of  religion  shall  be  enqdoycd  as  a 
teacher,  nor  the  scripture  of  any  sect  be  used  as  a  class-book. 
M’or  twenty  years,’  says  ^Ir;  Prinsej)  (pp.  01,  05),  ‘this 
system  has  been  at  work,  and  more  than  one  thousand  youths 
have  been  annually  turned  out  of  the  government  and  private 
seminaries,  nt  each  prcsUlmcy^  who  have  had  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  communicated  in  the  schools 
and  nniversitics  of  England.  The  first-class  scholars  ])ass 
nearly  as  good  an  examination  as  the  young  men  of  llailey- 
bury,  Oxford,  or  (’ambridge ;  but  it  is  exclusively'  English 
literature  and  science  that  these  young  men  acquire.’ 

^  Ihese  young  men  affect  a  sort  of  semi-European  style  of 
intellectual  or  literary  charaeter,  and  if  they  become  authors, 
''rite  in  English.  But  there  is  another  class  of  students, 
Cl  uoated  in  the  vernacular  language  and  literature,  through 
lom  European  ideas  arc  being  fast  inculcated  in  the  popular 
onu  0  newspapers,  circulated  in  the  languaycs  of  the  country ^ 
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and  read  by  as  many  of  the  })opulation  as  can  read  and 
write. 

JV)  estimate  ariglit  the  importance  of  this  new  element,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  social  and  ])olitical  fabric  of  Indian  society,  it 
must  be  noted,  that  the  press  of  India  is  now  absolutely  free, 
that  it  is  somewhat  licentious,  and  that,  np  to  this  hour,  the 
government  has  taken  no  steps  to  form  a  public  oj)inion, 
l)y  having  its  own  ncwsj)apcr  organs,  or  any  other  mode  of 
iullucnciug  the  general  mind  and  judgment  by  means  of  the 
jiress.  It  throws  itself  proudly,  though  not  wisely,  back  on  its 
])ublic  acts  and  conduct,  and  leaves  tlicsc  to  speak  in  its  vindi¬ 
cation,  ill  re]dy  to  all  impugners,  slanderers,  or  cpicstioners. 
It  scarcely  ever  condescends  to  notice  the  most  otfensive  and 
almost  treasonable  attacks,  and  forbids  its  servants,  even  anony¬ 
mously,  to  undertake  its  defence,  or  to  justify  its  acts,  legislative 
or  administrative ;  and  besides  all  this  r/.v  incrtice  in  reference 
to  direct  assaults  upon  it,  the  government  docs  not  even  make 
])ul)lic  such  matters  of  state  as  relate  to  legislation,  jiolice, 
revenue,  &e.,  and  thereby  forfeits  any  advantage  or  credit  it 
might  derive  from  a  correct  statement  of  its  actual  jnocedurc  in 
stale  matters.* 

It  rcfpiires  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  discover  in  these 
circumstances,  extended  education,  a  free  ])rcss,  and  an  indif- 
ierence  to  the  legitimate  use  of  that  jiress  by  the  government, — 
elements  of  vast  inlluence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  just  as  the 
two  tormer  are  wisely  directed,  and  the  latter  is  as  wisely  aban¬ 
doned.  These  elements  are  world/i// !  In  our  August  number 
lor  IS.")*,^,  p.  1-15,  the  certainty  of  this  evolving  of  ])ower  was 
distinctly  and  strongly  ]nit.  It  is  admitted  now  by  Mr.  Prinsep 
and  hy  Mr.  Campbell,  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  words  of  the 
lormer  (]).  ()}))  are  cmjdiatic,  though  they  only  re-echo  those  just 
alluded  to.  ‘It  is  undoubtedly  a  new  status  to  be  taken  into 
account,  as  an  element  in  future  arrangements,  that  we  are  fast 
creating  in  India  both  a  free  ])rcs8  and  a  readhuj  public,’*  In 
what  manner  that  ‘  reading  public'*  thinks  and  speaks,  is  now  no 
secret !  Several  petitions  by  natives,  in  reference  to  onr  ride 
in  India,  have  been  presented  this  year  to  the  legislature,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  introduced  by  the  Karl  of 
Ilarrowby,  and  commented  n])on  with  cxtriiordinary  talent  and 
^‘urnestness  bv  the  Karl  of  Albemarle  and  liord  lOllenborough. 
i  lie  ]ietition  may  or  may  not  be,  in  ])art  or  whole,  the  concoc¬ 
tion  of  an  hiUropean  brain,  though  there  is  nothing  in  it  which 
O'  cultivated  Hindoo,  conversant  with  Ihiglish  liter.ature  and 
politics,  might  not  write.  One  thing  is  (piite  certain,  it  bears 


♦  Campbell  s  India,  p.  257. 
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(5000  or  7000  native  signatures,  and  its  allegations  and  prayer 
are  thus  sanctioned  as  their  ‘  act  and  deed.  It  is  iinj)oiTant  to 
note  what  it  contains. 

U'hcv  acknowledge  in  grateful  terms  the  ^  benefits  which  India 
had  derived  from  its  eonnexions  with  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  prosjicrous  nations,’ — that  they  had  watched  with  intense 
interest  the  operation  of  the  several  changes  made  in  18.33,  on 
the  last  renewal  of  the  company’s  charter,  and  they  then  jiro- 
ceed  to  enumerate  those  matters  in  which  the  working  ot  those 
changes  had  disap])ointed  their  just  expectations.  Uhese  must 
be  very  briefly  put.  'J'hey  complain  that,  notwithstanding  die 
j>rovision  of  the  charter  of  1833, ‘that  no  native  ot  the  said 
territories  shall,  by  reason  of  religion,  birth,  descent,  or  colour, 
be  disabled  from  holding  r/??//  phtce,  office,  or  employment,  under 
the  said  comjiany,’  only  one  or  two  natives  had  been  ap})oiuted 
to  any  but  subordinate  oflices  under  the  comjmnv, — such  as 
were  inferior,  in  ])oint  of  respectability  and  emolument,  to  the 
])osts  held  by  the  youngest  of  its  civil  servants.  They  comjilain 
of  the  inferior  remuneration  given  to  native  judges,  as  eomjiared 
with  hhiro])ean-born  judges,  though  the  functions  and  duties  of 
each  were  equally  onerous,  and  demanded  equal  talent  aud 
legal  attainments.  They  ask  for  a  shorter  lease  of  the  charter, 
in  order  to  a  more  early  amendment  of  defects  in  its  working. 
They  ]iointcd  out  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  1  Ionic 
(Government,  its  Hoard  of  C’ontrol  and  Court  of  Directors 
clashing  with  each  other,  and  concealing  responsibility  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  from  which  body  any  ]uiblic 
act  emanated.  'J'liev  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  tlic 
patronage  of  India  was  exercised,  and  of  the  constitution  of  tlie 


(’ourt  ot  Directors.  'Jdiey  suggested  that,  in  lieu  of  that  court, 
there  should  be  a  council,  consisting  of  twelve  members,  half 
chosen  by  the  crown  and  half  by  some  popular  body.  They 
complained  of  the  unfitness  of  the  government  ift  India  lor  e 
proper  internal  administration  ;  that  matters  affecting  the  social  i 
interests  of  the  natives,  were  neglected  because  the  political  and  d 
military  affairs  under  tlie  care  of  the  government  absorbed  its 
time,  and,  indeed,  exhausted  its  entire  energies.  T/tey  suggested  f 
the  separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legislative  jmirer  of  the  k 
govemnient,  and,  in  fact,  pointed  to  representation  ns  the  basis  of  § 
legidatwn.  1  hey  complained  of  the  unfitness  of  many  oi  the  I 
cox  enanted  servants  of  the  com])anv,  and  proposed  a  more  t 
popular  basis  of  examination  and  eligibility,  besides  ojicning  1 
the  door  of  office  to  natives  on  equal  terms  with  Hritish-born  I 
candidates.  Ihey  objected  to  having  one  court  of  justice  for  I 
airopcans  and  another  for  natives,  and  suggested  several  ini*  I 
portunt  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  and  in  I 
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judicial  arrangements  generally.  They  com])lained  of  the  ne¬ 
glect  of  roads  and  canals,  and  of  tanks  for  irrigation,  and 
f/enerallf/  of  the  neglect  of  intenial  improvements.  They  com¬ 
plained  of  the  inadequate  provision  for  education;  and,  in 
conclusion,  they  complained  of  the  provision  made  for  ecclesias¬ 
tical  esfabli'ihmrnfs  out  of  the  funds  raised  for  the  government  of 
India  for  the  sole  henejit  of  British  sidgccts,  and  suggested  in 
plain  terms  that  the  cost  of  the  said  ecclesiastical  establishments 
should  be  charged  to  the  civil,  military,  and  other  servants  of 
the  company,  at  each  town  or  presidency,  who  enjoyed  the 
benefit  thereof. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  here  is  a  very  pretty  bill  of  fare  for 
the  future  government  of  India  to  choose  from,  and  a  tolerably 
ex])licit  earnest  of  future  agitation.  Considering,  too,  that  dis¬ 
tance  and  time  arc  rapidly  becoming  vanishing  quantities, — 
that  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  llombay  will  soon  beat  time  almost 
synchronously  with  the  Jlritish  legislature  and  the  Exchange  at 
Manchester,  in  the  discussion  of  Indian  grievances  and  interests, 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  a  ])ublic  oj)inion  is  springing  up 
in  our  East  India  possessions,  which  must  be  recognised  and 
referred  to  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
bodies  to  whom  the  government  of  India  may,  for  the  future,  be 
contided ;  though  it  may  be  necessary,  in  many  instances,  to 
contravene  its  decisions,  in  obedience  to  the  higher  behests  of 
conscious  truth  and  right  in  the  breasts  of  rulers — emergencies 
in  the  history  of  government  not  unfrcqueni  when  public  oj)inion 
IS  ot  recent  growth,  immature,  and  ])crhaps  arrogantly  self- 
sutlieicnt;  and  official  cx])eriencc  and  character  arc  calm,  matured 
in  wisdom  and  of  stern  firmness  in  action. 

I  he  ojic  only  indication  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  ])lacing  India  under  a  system  of  rule 
answering  to  the  momentous  grandeur  of  the  occasion,  the  dread 
responsibility  of  the  ruling  nation,  and  the  vast  and  multi¬ 
farious  interests  of  the  governed  !  It  would  be  most  untrue  to 
say  that  llritish  rule  in  India  has,  up  to  this  moment,  answered 
to  all  or  even  anv  one  of  those  exigencies,  in  its  relation  to 
the  people  of  Ilindostan.  The  government  of  India,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  praise  boiitowed  upon  it  by  ‘  the  services,’  and 
the  almost  idol  trorship  of  the  distinguished  men  it  has  called  on 
to  the  stage,  as  statesmen,  generals,  or  administrators,  has  been 
provisional  and  incomplete;  well  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
tts  position,  whilst  struggling  for  the  sceptre  of  supreme  and 
tindispnted  rule,  but  unable,  and,  in  fact,  incnpahle^  amidst  the 
din  and  dust  of  almost  unbroken  warfare,  to  do  more  in  relation 
to  municipal,  social,  or  economic  wants,  than  just  to  keep  the 
fabric  intact,  and  to  prevent  inanition  or  convulsion.  It  would 
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be  unjust  to  the  actihil  governors  of  Iiulici,  be  the}  who  they 
limy,  to  charge  upon  them  the  neglect  of  internal  iin])roveinem, 
and  the  non-prosecution  of  internal  reforms,  lllame  attaches 
inlinitelv  more  to  the  ruling  nation,  for  perpetuating  a  system 
the  utmost  aim  of  which  was  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  Kag* 
lancrs  military  i^rowess,  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  of 
administration,  and  to  rule,  at  least  no  w*orse,  but,  if  possible, 
somewhat  better,  than  Mahratta  or  Pindaree  robber,  or  Mahora- 
medan  or  Hindoo  jirince  had  done  before.  It  may,  indeed, be 
questioned  whether,  setting  aside  the  jialpablc  good  intentions 
and  honest  ])urpose  of  the  rulers,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  ^ 
violence  and  foul  j)lay  in  the  jiolitical  administration,  the  ])eople  i 
of  India,  projierly  so  called,  are  better  off  now’  than  under  their 
native  rulers  or  their  Mogul  conquerors.  Much  that  was  in¬ 
tended  well  has,  from  ignorance  or  misconcei)tion,  failed  of  its 
intended  jiurpose.  This  is  especially  true  as  rcsjieets  our  ex¬ 
periments  in  matters  of  justice  and  revenue ;  whilst  there  is 
positive  evidence  in  ruined  or  dilajiidated  works  of  irrigation, 
and  the  overlaying  or  extinction  of  much  of  the  ancient  village 
system,  that,  internalhj^  the  economy  and  jiroductive  power  of 
India  has  deteriorated,  relatively  to  po])ulation. 

The  question,  however,  now’ before  the  legislature  and  people 
of  Knghind  is  ])erfectly  irresi>ective  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
rule  of  the  Hoard  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors — one 
or  both.  It  is  not  needful  to  determine  that  the  rule  of  the 
Comj)any  has  been  bad,  in  order  to  determine  that  it  shall  give 
]>lace  to  the  rule  of  the  Crown ;  nor  w’ould  the  fact  that  its  rule 
had  been  most  wise,  just,  and  beneficent,  bar  the  substitution 
of  the  one  for  the  other.  The  Proprietary  and  Directors  of  the 
Past  India  Company  have  no  rights,  as  respects  rule  in  India, 
which  do  not  absolutely  cease  and  determine  in  Ajnil,  1854. 
They  have  no  ])ecuniary  stake  at  hazard,  for  their  capital  is 
guaranteed.  Neither  is  there  any  vested-interest-right  in  the 
matter  of  patronage.  The  Directors  have  privateli/  invested 
money  in  gaining  a  seat  for  the  sake  of  ]iatronagc,  there  being 
no  pubhc  reipiirement  for  them  so  to  do,  nor  any  consideration, 
implied  or  understood,  as  betwixt  the  candidate  for  the  director¬ 
ship  and  the  Ciovernment,  for  which,4.he  patronage  was  given 
an  equivalent.  Directors  invested  their  money,  knowing  the 
])recarions  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  ])rivilcge,  and  have 
no  right  to  complain  if  the  sjieculation  ])roves  unprolitable. 

1  here  w  as,  then,  a  tair  and  open  field  for  legislation,  and 
the  one  thhuj  to  be  settled  was  the  best  form  of  goverment  at 
Home  and  in  India  for  securing  the  wellbeing  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  people  looking  up  to  Great  Britain  fat 
wise,  beneficent,  and  just  rule.  The  greatness  of  ‘.he  end  to  be 
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obtained  demanded  that  no  temporizing  expedient  should  be 
adopted,  but  that,  contrariwise,  the  whole  exigency  of  the  case 
should  be  considered,  and  a  scheme  matured  and  ap]died  which 
should  emj)hatieally  express  the  resolve  of  the  llrilish  nation 
to  fullil  the  solemn  obligations  of  their  trust,  and  to  rule  India 
wkU  a  single  aim  to  the  liappiness  and  well  being  of  its  people* 
It  was  obviously  a  statesmanlike  course  carefully  to  review 
the  existing  machinery  of  government,  and  to  consider  how  far 
unv  or  all  of  its  parts  were  available  for  this  great  end — 
whether,  in  fact,  modification  or  substitution  should  be  the  rule. 
'I’here  is  always  danger  in  pulling  down  institutions,  and  re- 
huilding  on  an  entirely  new  model.  No  existing  government, 
}>(‘rha})s,  realizes  any  one  of  the  theories  which  dilferent  sects 
of  political  philoso])hcrs  hold  as  the  ideal  of  a  ])erfect  govern¬ 
ment.  All  are  more  or  less  j^atchwork,  and,  what  is  more,  have 
in  their  composition  heterogeneous  materials  mingled  together. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  image  is  no  inajit  illustration  of  most.  As 
respects  the  case  of  India,  however  anomalous  might  be  the 
rule  of  a  Com])any,  having  no  mercantile  character,  and  elected 
by  a  very  small  constituency,  having  literally  no  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  India,  and  most  of  them  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all, 
over  150  millions  of  people,  really  the  subjects  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  machinery  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  was  altogether  inapplicable,  or  that  it  would  he  safe 
entirely  to  sweep  it  away,  and  begin  de  novo, 

'I'his  remark  is  csjiecially  applicable  to  the  machinery  of 
the  immediate  government  in  India,  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  of  the  supreme  government  in  England;  for  no  doubt  can 
exist  that  the  character  of  the  Governor-General,  and  his 
jiolicy,  together  with  the  w^orking  of  the  services,  civil,  poli¬ 
tical,  judicial,  educational,  and  military,  in  India^  has  infinitely 
more  to  do  with  the  well  or  ill  being  of  India,  than  the  action  of 
the  home  government;  always  excepting  its  power  of  directaction 
in  all  questions  of  peace  and  war;  or,  in  other  words,  its  abso¬ 
lutism  in  matters  of  external  policy.  There  was  clearly,  how'- 
evor,  less  danger  in  re-modelling  the  machinery  at  home  than 
that  in  India,  I’he  working  of  tlie  former  had  reference  to  the 
opinion  of  ])olitical  ])artics  liere,  or  of  the  English  ])uhlic,  rather 
than  to  o])inion  in  India;  hut  the  working  of  the  latter  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  familiar  knowledge  to  the  inhabitants  of  India,  touches 
their  feelings,  judgment,  and  interest  in  ten  thousand  ways,  and 
has  become  more  or  less  harmonized  with  their  social  require¬ 
ments  and  necessities.  It  follows  that  the  system  of  the  home 
government  admits  of  more  sweeping  change  than  the  system 
of  government  in  llindoostan,  and  the  sinqile  question  with 
respect  to  it  was,  whether  or  not  the  Crown  should  exercise  the 
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full  extent  of  its  rights,  and  govern  India  by  niachinery  more  in 
liannony  wnh  imperial  usages  and  imperial  responsibility.  The 
greatest  stickler  for  the  double  government  of  the  Hoard  of  Con¬ 
trol  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  could  not  deny  that  the  system 
was,  as  an  anomaly,  unique,  and  so  completely  the  result  of 
accident,  that  such  a  scheme  would  never  have  entered  into  the 
brain  of  a  statesman  as  an  original  conception.  The  form 
wliich  it  has  taken  was  naturally  enough  evolved  under  the  pe. 
euliar  circumstances  which  arose  out  ol  the  settlement  of  a 
company  of  merchants,  amongst  a  i)eople  far  beneath  them  in 
arts,  arms,  and  civilization;  but  it  no  more  follows  that  the  form 
should  be  retained  when  all  the  relations  of  the  Conipanv,  as  a 
company,  to  (ireat  Britain  and  to  India  were  completely  altered, 
than  that  a  machine  constructed  of  many  inferior  kinds  of  \Yood 
and  metal,  just  because  the  constructor  had  no  choice  betwixt 
Kucli  an  one,  or  none  at  all,  should  not  be  substituted  by  one  of 
the  best  materials,  or  of  one  material  only,  when  the  means 
were  aflbrded ;  and  especially  if  the  action  of  the  new  form 
was  more  ])owcrful,  economic,  and  facile,  than  that  of  the  old! 

Now,  no  dispute  exists  that  the  action  of  the  existing  machinery 
is  bad.  It  avails  not  to  say  that  high  authorities  are  in  favour 
of  the  double  ffovcrnmerit,  unless  the  double  government  to  be 
])ro]ioscd  be  identical  with  the  double  government  as  it  lias 
existed  hitherto,  not  in  principle  simply,  but  in  its  component 
]>arts,  and  the  functions  of  each.  England  and  the  Tnited 
States  of  America  have  each  a  government  which  may,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  be  called  a  'Triad,  but  no  one  dreams  of  in¬ 
ferring  the  identity  of  character  and  action,  because  of  the  nu¬ 
merical  identity  of  the  parts.  If  the  home  government  must  be 
double,  it  docs  not  lollow  that  one  of  its  parts  must  be  the  Court 
of  Directors.  A  council,  and  a  ])resident  who  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature  and  a  minister  of  the  crown,  would  he  a 
double  government,  just  as  well ;  but  the  real  question,  leaving 
the  matter  of  patronage  out  of  view  at  present,  is,  what  ends  has 
the  home  government  to  answer,  and  what  machinery  will  best 
realize  those  ends.  Is  there  anv  doubt  what  those  ends  aier 


Besj)onsihility  to  parliament,  though  with  exemption,  as  far  as 
may  be,  Irom  the  violent  action  of  party  change  and  the  mis¬ 
chief  of  eonstant  oscillations  of  ])olicy  ;  publicity  of  proceedings 
so  far  as  is  consistent  with  executive  effectiveness  ;  ])romj)titudc 
of  action  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  ])cople 
go^erned^  1  he  double  government  as  it  exists,  does  not,  and 
cannot,  fulfil  these  conditions.  The  responsibility  to  parliameut 
18  fill,  1  he  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors  consti¬ 
tute  an  iwywTiMm  in  imperioy  only  so  far  responsible  to  ])arliainent 
as  parliament  may  demand  papers  and  details,  and  the  minis- 
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trv  of  the  day  are  responsible  for  its  acts  and  policy.  Nothing 
can  be  more  vague  and  untangible  than  this  responsibility,  for 
no  one  can  tell  whether  any  given  act  originates  with  the  ininis- 
trv  or  with  the  Ih’esident  of  the  Hoard  of  Control  or  the  Court 
oi*  Directors.  It  is  idle  to  say  the  President  represents  the 
Crown,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  his  concurrence ; 
whilst  the  fact  remains  on  record  that  the  rcs])onsibility  for  the 
Afl’ghan  war  was  not  fixed  until  lately  on  the  real  party.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  minister  for  India,  resjmnsible  for  every  act  of 
the  home  government  of  India,  unshielded  by  the  mystery 
thrown  around  our  whole  Indian  policy  by  the  utter  iinjiossi- 
bility  of  ascertaining  what  share  the  President  and  the  Court 
res])eetively  have  in  anything  done.  The  responsibility  should 
he  direct,  as  in  the  case  of  the  colonies,  the  home  and  the 
foreign  administration.  Publicity  should  be  secured  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  Indian  minister  to  give  an  annual  exposition  of  the 
affairs  of  India,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  revenue  and  expen¬ 
diture,  customs’  regulations,  imports  and  cx))orts — in  fact,  what¬ 
ever  related  to  its  material  and  social  interests.  Parliament 
nonld  exercise  its  discretion  in  demanding  information,  from 
time  to  time,  on  matters  of  state  and  external  ])olicy.  Prom])ti- 
tude  of  action  would  be  secured  by  having  only  one  instead  of 
two  media,  betwixt  the  Indian  government  and  the  President  of 
the  Hoard  of  Control ;  and  as  subsidiary  to  this  object,  the 
ship  loads  of  vouchers  which  are  sent  to  Lcadenhall-street 
should  be  kept  in  India,  wliere  the  processes  of  verification, 
arrangement,  and  condensation  of  public  accounts  should  be 
conducted  ;  the  home  council  of  India  retaining  the  right  to 
call  for  such  details,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  might  desire.  The 
present  system  is  as  barbarous  as  if  the  chancellor,  in  making 
his  annual  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  tlie  ])ast  year,  were 
to  read  over  the  bill  of  .John  Snatch  or  Will  Pry,  excisemen, 
for  sundry  ])ens,  ink  and  j){iper,  in  making  out  permits  and 
warrants  !  h'ollowing  this  publicity,  and  indeed  its  necessary 
consequence,  some  few  members  of  both  houses,  and  a  fair  pro- 
l>ortion  of  thinking  and  interested  men  out  of  ]iarliament,  w’ouhl 
make  Indian  affairs  their  special  business;  and  seeing  how  ra])idly 
the  trade  of  the  east  is  extending,  that  I^nglish  ca]ntal  is  being 
embark(*d  in  Indian  jnojccts,  and  that  especially  the  capability 
of  India  largely  to  augment  its  snj^ply  of  cotton,  shccji’s  wool, 
and  goat’s  hair,  is  a  mercantile  ])roblem,  on  the  solution  of 
which  many  active  minds  arc  intent;  there  is  not  much  doubt 
that  the  affairs  of  I lindoostan  would  lack  ventilation,  in  and 
out  of  parliament,  under  such  a  form  of  home  administration. 
1  he  most  important  clement  in  the  home  government  is,  without 
<loubt,  the  constitution  of  the  council.  The  President  of  that 
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body,  whoever  he  may  be,  belongs  to  a  very  migratory  class  of 
public  functionaries,  those  who  go  in  or  out  of  office  with  the 
alternations  of  party  asceiulancy.  He  may  or  may  not  have  any 
special  knowledge  of  India,  or  he  may  haNe  none  tit  tillj  coni- 
paratively’  speaking.  J.hc  moie  imperatisely  necessaiy  is  it, 
therefore,  that  the  council  should  have  such  knowledge.  Jbit 
how  constitute  and  elect  that  council  r  That  is  the  question, 
next  to  the  jirimary  one  of  substituting  the  government  of  the 
C’rown  for  a  government,  ostensibly’  ol  the  Hast  India  Comjiany', 
but  in  fact  a  mixed  government,  in  which  the  ministry’  oi  the 
d  ly,  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  Governor-General  of 
^ndia  alike  jiarticijiatc,  though  what  share  each  has  in  particular 
acts  is  often  most  difficult  to  determine.  Is  the  council  to  be 
composed  only’  of  persons  conversant  w'ith  India,  that  is,  retired 
Indian  officials,  &c.,  or  of  these  and  of  men  of  ])olitical  intelli¬ 
gence  and  high  character,  but  without  Indian  experience? 
Concurrent  opinions,  from  men  of  opposite  views  in  other 
respects,  decide  for  the  latter,  and  obviously  on  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  men  looking  at  the  same  object  from  the  same  ])oint 
of  view’,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  a  mental  illusion,  arising 
from  a  ])artial  survey  of  a  subject ;  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  correct  that  illusion  or  defect  of  vision  by  comparing  the  ini- 
])ression  produced  on  other  minds  surveying  the  subject  from  a 
ditferent  ])oint,  and  looking  at  it,  so  to  sjieak,  througb  the  ])nre 
media  of  first  princijiles,  rather  than  the  thick  atmosphere  which 
envelops  all  otiicial  vision. 

'I'liat  the  council  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  has  hitherto  had,  that  is,  the  Court  of  Directors,  does  not 
answer  to  these  requirements  is  notorious;  whilst  it  hassjiecial 
defects  arising  from  its  possession  of  the  patronage  which  need 
not  be  per])etuated  in  any  future  administrative  device.  The 
('ourt  of  Directors  docs,  indeed,  contain  many’  men  of  Indian 
experience,  but  the  majority  are  on  it  for  citij  and  familf/  pur¬ 
poses.  1  hey  arc  not  sought  by  a  constituency’  to  re])resent 
their  wants  and  to  detend  their  interests,  as  in  the  case  of 
members  of  Parliament,  for  there  is  no  Indian  constituency, 
save  the  expectants  ot  Indian  appointments;  nor  arc  they  named 
by  a  great  estate  of  the  realm  to  fullil  a  great  trust,  and  chosen 
just  because  of  peculiar  fitness,  high  talent,  and  unsullied  re- 
))Utation.  A  director  uiai/  be  all  these,  but  be  may’  be,  and 
otiener  is,  a  man  of  moderate  ability’,  res])ectablo — that  is, 
wealthy  but  of  no  legislative  or  administrative  ex])erience,  to 
whom  the  post  is  an  object  of  desire  for  any’  reasons  but  such  as 
relate  to  the  well-being  of  India.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
continuance  of  such  a  bodv,  either  in  ])art  or  whole,  can  be 
ai  located  for  one  moment,  except  as  the  vexed  question  ol  the 
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patronage  seemed  insoluble  without  it,  or  because  of  the  lack 
of  genius,  or  it  may  be  of  resolution  and  patience  to  devise  a 
better.  Hut,  by  the  confession  of  all  parties  the  patronage 
need  he  no  difticulty,  and  as  to  the  other  ditficulty,  it  will  be  a 
perverse  ingenuity  which  puts  in  a  worse  instrument  or  expe¬ 
dient.  It  would  be  rash,  amidst  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
competent  judges,  to  ])ronounce  how  the  Council  (or  Senate 
of  India,  as  Mr.  Cain])bell  proposes  to  designate  it),  shall  be 
nominated  and  ])er])etuated,  but  all  are  so  far  agreed  as  to  re¬ 
commend  a  mixed  body  of  Crown  nominees,  and  rej>resentatives 
of  a  ])Oj)nlar  constituency  of  some  kind.  The  schemes  ])ro- 
posed  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  others  for  ])opuhirising  the  con¬ 
stituency  by  whom  a  ]>art,  at  least,  of  the  Council  or  Senate  is 
to  he  chosen,  do  not  admit  of  condensation  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  Nor  is  it  of  much  moment  that  such  is  the  case ; 
they  must  be  examined  in  detail,  in  order  to  be  correctly  judged. 
One  remark  resj)ecting  all  of  them  indiflerently  is  retpiired, — 
stability  and  freedom  from  iMiglish  ])arty  politics  are  the  next 
requisites,  after  ])roviding  for  the  selection  of  ca])able  and  ex- 
])crienccd  men,  in  the  constitution  of  an  effective  council. 


Entire  exem])tion  from  party  feeling  or  the  disturbing  action  of 
that  frequent  ])rocess,  a  change  of  ministry,  is  impossible. 
lVrha])s  a  great  question  of  state  is,  after  all,  better  understood 
because  ])olitical  parlies  make  their  several  views  on  it  their  re¬ 
spective  battle-cries ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  no  subject  can  be 
a  prominent  snbject  in  Parliament  or  the  country,  which  is  not 


mure  or  less  a  ])arty  question.  'J'liat  India  and  Indian  interests 
may  become  such  a  (picstion,  if  tlie  Crown,  or  the  Crown  and 
the  House  of  (a)mmons,  jointly  nominate  the  Council  of  India, 
is  somewhat  of  a  bugbear  to  tin.*  advocates  of  the  Com])any, 
just  as  the  ]iatr()nage  question  was  before,  to  the  advocates  of  a 
more  direct  imperial  ride.  If,  however,  the  Senate  is  chosen 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  eonsists  in  ])art  of  men  of  Indian  ex¬ 
perience  and  reputation,  of  a  certain  standing,  with  power  to 
review  and  advise  on  all  Indian  matters,  and  of  record  when 
they  differ  from  the  j)resident,  the  evil  of  party  disturbanee  will 
he  small. 


After  all,  the  most  im])ortant  question  is  not  the  form  of  the 
home  government,  but  the  form  and  functions  of  tlie  govern- 
jnent  in  India;  but  a  word  or  two  on  the  ‘matter  of  patronage 
IS  needful  before  ))roceeding  to  consider  that  part  of  the  subjret. 
Indian  ])atronage  is  ])eculiar  every  way.  Tin?  ICast  India  (’om- 
J>any  were,  for  a  long  time,  empowered  to  refuse  residence  in 
India  to  any  l^nglishmen  but  their  own  servants.  'J'hey  could 
Dot  safely,  except  in  subordinate  situations,  employ  natives, 
i  he  duties  which  their  servants  had  to  jicrfonn,  and  more  espe- 
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cidllv  nftcr  tlic  Coiiipniiy  bccftitie  a.  kind  of  so\cicigiit\,  de¬ 
ni  aikUmI  sonic  kiiowlcdj^c  of  the  vcriiaculai  ot  liidia^ 

and  also  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  necessary  to  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  political,  iiscal,  and  judicial  duties.  Hence  arose 
llaileybnry  and  Addisconibe  (Colleges,  and  the  examination  of 
the  pupils,  preparatory  to  being  sent  out  to  Calcutta,  cither  as 
writers  or  cadets.  ^I'he  l)irectors  and  the  President  of  the 
Council  divide  the  patronage  amongst  them,  in  certain  ratios. 
Hence  the  eagerness  of  certain  parties  to  get  into  the  director¬ 
ship.  Without  dis|)uting  that  some  preparatory  education  is 
necessary  before  sending  out  a  young  man  to  a  distant  country 
like  India,  to  (ill,  ultimately,  high  situations  of  civil,  judicial, 
or  niilitarv  trust,  it  is  not  (piitc  clear  that  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  Knglish  colleges  should  be  vested  absolutely 
in  the  home  government.  If  that  can  be  proved,  then  the  hug- 
bear  of  (foverniiWHt  patronatje^  which  has  made  so  many  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  transfer  of  the  home  administration  to  the 
Crown  vanishes.  If  the  ])atronage  were  vested  in  the  ministry 
of  th(^  <lay,  or  jointly  with  them  and  the  Council  of  India,  it 
would  become  more  or  less  an  clement  of  party  warfare,  and 
be,  to  some  extent,  abused  and  perverted.  Hut  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  either  one  or  both  of  these  should  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  patronage,  further  than  to  institute  a  board 
which  should  certify  the  (itness  of  candidates  either  to  enter  on 


a  probationary  course  in  the  existing  colleges,  or  immediately 
to  be  sent  out  to  India,  as  the  wants  of  the  ‘  8i<:kvicks’  rccpiircd. 
I’eriain  it  is,  that  a  held  so  large  and  inviting  as  India  could 
not  long  be  witldield  from  the  general  competition  of  the  jiublic. 
Patronage  as  now  exercised,  or  as  it  would  be  exercised  were 
it  transterred  Irtim  the  Directors  of  the  h'ast  India  Company 
to  the  Uritish  (iovernment,  or  to  a  Senate  or  Council  of 
1m»ia,  would  not  be  tolerated,  and  ere  long  tbe  government 
would  be  compelled  in  some  way  to  meet  the  demand  which 
wcmld  inevitably  arise,  to  o])en  the  service.  It  is,  after  all,  an 
evil  that  such  nomination  and  preparatory  examination  should 
exist ;  hut  so  long  as  India  remains  without  a  large  Kuroj)ean 
])opidation,  ollering  amongst  its  numbers  an  abuiulant  choice 
ot  men,  ot  developed  character,  to  (ill  its  several  services,  no 
i>ihcr  plan  seems  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case.  'J'he  great 
detect  ot  the  ]ucsent  system  arises  from  the  im])ossibiruy  of 
de\isiug  any  test  which  shall  indicate  in  the  youthful  writer  or 
cadet  those  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  which  mere 
scholarship  is  no  criterion.  It  is  a  lottery,  after  all  that  jirofcs- 
sors  at  Hailc\burv  and  Calcutta  can  do,  whether  the  covenanted 
servants  of  the  Company  are  good  for  anything,  or  utterly 
wonldcss.  High  scholarship  may  and  does  coexist  in  very 
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many  instances  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  that  energy, 
decision,  and  finnness  of  character,  that  shrewd  and  rapid  ap¬ 
preciation  of  men  and  things,  and  that  inventiveness  of  mind 
under  new  and  difficult  circumstances,  which  public  men,  in  all 
the  departments  of  official  life,  require  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree.  The  insufficiency  of  the  existing  tests  is  confessed  by 
Mr.  Prinsep  and  Mr.  Campbell ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  indispen- 
sible  to  have  some  such  test,  until  a  condition  of  society  shall 
exist  in  India  in  which  developed  aptitude  for  the  public  service 
shall  he  abundant  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  government. 

The  character  of  our  government  in  India  will  be  the  uhi- 
inate  test  and  trial  of  our  j)ermanence  as  rulers  of  India.  The 
form  and  functions  of  the  home  government  are  of  no  moment, 
except  as  they  hinder  or  help  the  right  action  of  the  Indian 
government.  Too  much  prominence  has  been  given  to  the 
former  in  most  of  the  discussions,  by  Parliament  and  the  press, 
of  the  Indian  (Jucstion.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that 
so  docile  a  ])eople  as  the  Hindoos  are  generally,  though  erro¬ 
neously,  su})posed  to  be,  if  ruled  with  tolerable  fairness  and 
justice,  would  never  dream  of  a  constitution,  or  of  representative 
government ;  and  some  persons  have  broadly  argued  that  the 
Hindoo  had  no  sympathy  with,  or  desire  for,  anything  but 
despotic  rule ;  that  submission  to  it,  or,  rather  satisfaction  with 
it,  so  long  as  it  guaranteed  his  municipal  rights,  and  interfered 
not  with  the  laws  of  caste,  and  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  was 
his  normal  condition  !  Development  and  j)rogress — political 
or  intellectual — seems  by  these  persons  to  be  completely  ig¬ 
nored.  Now,  if  India  could  be  encircled  with  a  wall  of  brass, 
so  that  no  external  and  foreign  inilueuce  could  operate  on  its 
masses,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from  the  agitation  already 
evoked  in  India,  relative  to  the  terms  on  which  the  charter  is  to 
be  renewed,  or  that,  being  refused,  what  is  to  be  the  character 
ot  the  government  rule  substituted  for  it, —  that  it  would  be  a 
most  unwise  and  dangerous  ])ostulatc  to  legislate  upon — that 
the  present  character  of  the  Hindoo  is  indelible  and  unchange¬ 
able.  On  the  contrary,  the  susceptibility  and  amenablencss  of 
the  mind  of  the  Hindoo  to  the  action  of  all  those  powerful 
elements  which  in  all  time,  and  in  all  nations,  have  developed 
themselves  in  the  most  stupendous  and  wonderful  changes, — 
Kocial,  economic,  political  and  religious,  must  be  recognised, 
it  any  one  or  more  of  these  potent  elements  be  now  at  work 
>n  llindoostan, — and  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, — it  is  time 
to  impure  how  far  the  ])resent  machinery  of  government  is 
a(hipu*d  to  meet  new  wants  and  desires,  to  bear  a  jealous  and 
awakened  spirit  of  criticism,  and  to  aid,  rather  than  to  obstruct, 
tlie  progress  of  improvement.  For  once  in  the  world’s  history, 
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the  rulers  and  the  ruled  have  interests  in  coiuuioii.  Kxcept 
as  the  edueated  natives  may  ultimately  compete  with  tlie 
Kuropean  servants  ot  the  Company  rather  more  strongly  than 
may  he  ])leasant  to  the  latter,  all  the  functionaries  of  govern¬ 
ment,  here  and  in  India,  and  the  entire  liritish  nation,  liave  no 
interest  hut  in  the  well  being  of  India.  If  there  be  ohstructi\’e 
classes^  they  are  native,  not  Kuro))can  ;  and  the  government  can 
arbitrate  impartially,  as  betwixt  such  classes,  it  they  exist  in 
llindoostan,  and  the  people  at  large.  There  are  no  vested  riglits, 
saving  those  of  the  covenanted  servants,  to  deal  with  ;  and  as  to 
those,  the  pi'ople  of  Kngland  are  one  with  the  people  ot  India 
— they  cannot  stand  for  one  moment  against  the  ])ereeption,  if 
such  should  be  the  ease,  of  their  incompatibility  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  native  character  and  intellect.  Industry  is 
free  from  all  but  the  native  fetters  of  caste  and  hereditary  occu- 
)>ation,  and  religious  toleration  is  tlie  natural  Iruit  ot  the  long 
commingling  of  the  holders  of  diverse  and  o])posite  creeds,  and 
amongst  whom  all  earnest  religious  feeling  and  faith,  pro])erly 
so  called,  has  become  effete,  and  almost  extinct.  I^astly,  there 
is  a  wide  s])read  belief  amongst  the  natives  of  India  that  our 
nde  is  just,  and  as  yet  an  almost  unhesitating  conviction  that 
our  supremacy  has  a  long,  if  not  a  permanent  lease  of  pos¬ 
session.  All  the  circumstances  of  our  rule,  except  our  relation 
to  the  native  states,  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  what¬ 
ever  latent  capabilities,  material,  intellectual,  or  moral,  India 
may  ]>ossess. 

It  need  not  be  denied  that  much  has  been  done  already,  but 
rather  by  negative  than  positive  influence  ; — or,  as  it  may  better 
be  defined  Knglish  institutions,  so  far  as  law  and  other  admi¬ 
nistrative  matters  are  concerned,  have  quietly,  and  as  it  were, 
without  any  intention  on  our  ])art,  removed  the  abuses  of  ages, 
and  ]>resented  the  exam])le  of  a  w  iser,  a  more  humane  and  a  more 
equitable  rule.  It  is  obviously  a  great  result  of  our  rule,  that  the 
violence,  the  intrigue,  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  political 
governments  of  llindoostan  have  disappeared.  There  is  a  pal- 
l^uble  majesty  and  magnanimity,  and  at  least  intentional 
honesty  in  the  s!q)reme  government  which  commands  reverence, 
it  it  does  not  secure  love.  Law*  is  openhj  administered,  and  is 
impartial,  even  though  its  forms  may  undesignedlv  o])eu  a  door 
to  the  ehieane  ot  lawyers,  and  the  litigiousness  and  untruthiid- 
ness  ot  the  natives.  I'he  demands  of  the  'rax-gathercr  may 
be  huge,  but  they  are  according  to  legal  assessment.  I'hcy 
may  he  unskiltully  and  oppressively  laid,  but  thev  are  neither 
ext(>iiionate,  nor  arbitrary.  Perfect  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
rttdoin  of  trade,  are  ]>re-eminently  suggestive  of  new  ideas 
amongst  a  people,  so  long  under  the  yoke  as  to  both  ; — whilst 
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tlio  civil  ccjuality  of  all,  \vitliout  reference  to  religious  tests, 
sliikes  at  the  root  not  siiiij)ly  of  cherished  ])rejudice  and  bitter 
])ersccutions,  but  proclaims  a  great  social  and  religious  truth, 
ihe  neglecl,  or  deliance,  or  ignorance  of  which  has  })erhaj)S 
iiiilictcd  more  misery  on  communities  than  any  other  single 
cause  whatever. 

Powerfully  as  all  those  circumstances  have  acted  on  the 
iniuils  of  India,  and  largely  as  they  have  modified  social  rela¬ 
tions,  tlic  time  has  come  for  systematic  and  direct  legisla¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  India’s  want  and  interest,  and  for  such 
aduiinistrative  reforms  as  shall  ensure  a  willing  obedience  to 
su|)reine  authority.  Changes  are  recpiisitc  in  the  form  and 
couiposiiion  of  the  actual  government,  a  separation  of  func¬ 
tions,  a  thorough  revision  and  consolidation  of  the  law,  civil 
and  criminal,  and  its  forms  of  jiroeedure ;  re-organization 
where  recpiisite  of  the  ])oliee,  a  careful  and  most  searching 
iiKphry  into  the  operation  of  the  several  systems  of  revenue 
assessment  and  collection,  now  in  actual  ])ractice  in  dilferent 
])rcsidencies,  with  a  view  to  adopt  such  alterations  as  that  revi¬ 
sion  may  suggest.  Publicity  of  government  accounts,  and  last, 
hut  not  least,  an  adequate  machinery  for  the  construction  of 
j)uhlic  works,  under  local  and  municipal  management,  if  such 
may  he  ]>racticable;  but  if  not,  then  as  a  department  of  admi¬ 
nistration,  with  a  competent  stafb  but  under  strict  and  direct 
acoountabilitv  to  the  executive. 


As  to  the  first  changes  in  the  form  and  composition  of 
the  actual  giivernment,  it  may  be  jiremised,  that  the  Governor- 
general  is,  in  fact,  the  government  of  India.  He  is  indeed 
responsible  to  the  Home  government;  but  it  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility  which  lejives  him  entirely  free  to  act  on  his  own 
judgment  in  executive  and  legislative  matters  alike,  whilst 
keeping  within  the  limit  which  a  large  delegation  of  autho¬ 
rity  allows  him.  Within  those  limits,  it  is  a  responsibility 
which  may  be  defined,  as  an  obligation  to  do  what  he  does 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  analogous  to  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  seaman  to  keej)  his  ship  harmless  from  the 
hiry  of  the  w  aves  and  the  pow  er  of  the  enemy,  which  just  means 
that  he  may  do  what  he  thinks  best  to  secure  the  jirescribed 
ends.  It  admits  of  grave  doubt  whether  an  authority  so  nearly 
<lcsp()tic  is  a})plicable  to  the  new  conditions  developing  in  the 
h-ast.  Tin*  Governor-General  must  consult  the  council,  but  he 
may  do  as  he  thinks  best  after  so  doing.  The  liberty  is  ecpially 
large  in  legislative  as  in  administrative  concerns.  Without 
ahsohitely  asserting  that  no  one  man  ever  was  qualified  to  use 
J^nch  a  power  aright,  the  fact  being  that  where  one  man  has 
had,  or  now*  holds  such  a  jiower,  it  is  cither  because  he  w  de- 
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spotic  by  prescription  uiid  descent,  as  in  llussia,  or  has  been 
made  so  to  meet  the  sheer  necessity  ot  the  moment,  as  ^\  el- 
lin[{ton  for  a  time  in  Portuj^al,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  lloniun 
dictators— it  startles  all  English  ideas  of  political  iitness  and 
right,  that  one  man,  and  he  often  a  comparative  stranger  in 
India,  should  possess  so  extensive  an  authority.  J^nglish 
institutions,  however,  are  inapjdicahle  to  India,  so  far  at  least 
as  respects  legislation  hy  representatives  and  administration 
hy  a  government  subject  to  a  strict  responsibility  to  parlia- 
iilent ;  hut  it  does  not  follow  that  absolute  power,  legislative  and 
executive,  shall  rest  in  one  man,  for  an  obligation  simply  to  ask  J 
advice  is  practically  no  restraint  or  curtailment  ot  authority 
wliatever.  There  is  no  doubt  great  difliculty  in  working  a 
government  where  a  dead  lock  may  ensue,  il  one  of  two  co¬ 
ordinate  authorities  refuses  to  move.  The  ‘  two  dogs  in  a  leash,’ 
the  one  jiressing  onwards  and  the  other  holding  back,  feli¬ 
citously  symbolizes  the  ]iolitical  fix  of  such  a  government  in 
case  of  disagreement,  say  betwixt  a  governor  and  his  council. 
Hut  then,  as  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy — nathless  that 
the  remedy  is  often  more  unendurable  than  the  wrong — so 
there  is  no  ditficulty  in  social  government,  but  there  is  a  means 
of  removing  it,  or  getting  over  it. 

Without  taking  away  the  right  of  the  Governor-General  to  act 
and  legislate  on  his  own  responsibility,  it  is  practicable  to  prevent 
a  rash  and  ill  considered  resort  to  his  privilege,  sim])ly  by  raising 
the  status  of  the  council  as  an  integral  ])art  of  the  government. 
In  matters  of  legislation  the  Governor-General  might  be  under 
stringent  obligation  to  submit  every  project  of  law  and  his  reasons 
for  it  to  the  deliherate  consideration  of  the  Council,  who  should 
report  their  acquiescence  or  otherwise  in  Council  ;  and  in  case 
of  disagreement,  and  the  Governor-General  should  choose  to 
act  on  his  own  judgment,  the  whole  matter  should  be  reported 
forthwith  to  the  Home  Government  for  its  revision.  No  wise 
(if)vevnor-(ieneral  will  in  future,  and  that  because  of  the  altered 
conditions  of  India,  choose  to  act  without  availing  himseli  of 
all  the  aid  he  can  get,  and  ])rocuring  all  the  sanction  to  his  acts 
whiclj  the  forms  of  government  allow*.  Nor  ought  he  to  be 
peruiitttMi  often  to  do  so,  for  w’cre  he  a  miracle  of  a  man,  he 
will  be  larmorc  likely  be  wrong  than  right  if  he  frequently  over¬ 
rules  the  opinion  of  a  pro])erly’  constituted  council.  In  the 
department  what  seems  most  needed  is  a  proper 
di\ision  of  labour,  so  as  to  secure  efficient  control  and  over¬ 
sight.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  Governor-General  can  he  ft 
It  governor  of  Bengal,  and  equally  impossible  that  he  can 
propeil\  discharge  the  duties  of  all  the  departments  of  goveru- 
mint,  in  the  absence  of  heads  of  departments,  without  an 
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enormous  strain  on  liis  bodily  and  mental  powiu* :  the  alterna¬ 
tive  being,  that  the  secretaries  become  to  all  intents  and  piir- 
))ose  virtual  ministers  in  their  respective  departments.  Mr. 
Campbell  has  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  ellectuation  of  these 
])ur})oses,  cha|)ter  11,  ‘India  as  it  may  be,’  which  cannot  be 
discussed  here.  Suflice  it  to  say,  that  the  end  proposed  to  be 
answered  by  it  is  identical  with  that  just  ))roj)o\inded.  J'he 
chapter  will  re})ay  a  diligent  study,  and  may  be  compared,  with 
advantage  to  the  reader,  with  Mr.  Ihinsep,  chapter  1*2,  page 
i)l,  ‘  Indian  Cjovhrnmen t.’  The  latter  writer  thinks  there  are 
serious  objections  to  many  parts  of  Mr.  Campbell’s  scheme  ; 
but  it  does  strike  the  looker-on,  that  if  the  several  departments 
of  law,  revenue,  education,  ])ublic  works,  and  the  army,  are  to 
bo  j)laced  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  each  will  lind  employment 
for  some  time  for  one  member  of  the  C'ouncil  with  assistants  to 
collect  and  arrange  the  materials  of  judgment;  and  that  after 
the  settlement  of  these  several  most  important  matters,  one 
member  of  council  appropriated  to  each  department  will  be 
the  alone  condition  of  successfid  working.  The  one  ])erson  in 
each  ease  would  do  what  a  minister  of  a  dc])artment  in  all 
well-regulated  governments  has  to  do,  and  just  because  without 
such  suj)ervision,  administration  must  be  loose ;  and  if  loose, 
will  hually  engender  abuses,  disorganization,  and  perhaps 
serious  discontent. 

In  the  matter  of  ])ublicity  of  ])roceediugs,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  deliberations  of  the  council  of  India  cannot  be  reported  as 
are  the  ))roeeedings  of  the  Hritish  ])arliament.  There  is  no 
sullicient  ])ublic  opinion  as  yet  to  appeal  to  ;  it  would  only  be 
a  gratuitous  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  the  government.  JJut 
there  should  be  the  utmost  publicity  as  to  its  acts,  and  in  some 
form  or  other,  an  organ  of  government,  through  whom  state 
reasons  lor  jmblic  acts  might  trans])ire,  without  damage  to  the 
majesty  of  government,  and  with  undoubted  advantage  to  it 
in  many  other  resj)ects,  and  more  esj)eei>illy  in  reference  to  its 
hold  on  the  sym])athies  and  judgment  of  reflecting  men,  not  to 
say  of  the  ])ublic  at  large. 

Ihe  subject  of  I’UHLic  works  cannot  be  discussed  in  the 
brief  s|)ace  remaining ;  sullice  it  now  to  say,  that  as  the  Indian 
government  meets  the  requirement  of  India  in  this  respect,  it 
will,  by  no  indirect  means,  nor  with  a  merely  secondary  and 
feeble  elfort,  strengthen  its  liands  for  the  great  purjmses  of  law 
and  revenue  reform  or  re-organization,  whichever  term  may  suit 
best.  As  in  Kngland,  so  in  India,  any  amelioration  in  the 
material  condition  of  the  pco])le,  allords  a  leverage  for  reform 
and  improvement  in  all  the  other  conditions  of  its  being.  There 
can  be  no  great  amelioration  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
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])cople  of  India,  witliout  roads,  rails,  canals,  and  tanks.  As 
.Mrs.  (ilass  savs  in  licr  Cookery  Hook,  ‘  Catch  your  hare  first,’ 
and  von  mr/i/  cook  it  then.  And  indeed  it  is  little  use  knowing 
‘how  to  cook  a  hare’  if  we  have  none  to  cook,  and  small  chance 
of  catching  one.  So  we  say,  ‘make  roads /r/w/  in  lndia,’and  then 
you  may  use  them  ;  and  if  you  have  ‘  not  roads  to  use,  de])en(l 
on  it,  so  neith**r  will  you  have  exchange  and  the  division  of 
labour  ;  for  to  these,  facility  of  transit  is  a  sine  (jna  non. 

'riie  MDASDKK  oF  TiiK  oovFitNMKNT  is  HOW  before  the  ])nhlic, 
and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  if  there  is  any  cogi  ney 
in  the  reasons  ])ut  forth  in  this  article  for  a  sweeping  and 
decided  change  in  the  form  tind  component  ])arts  of  the  ho  i  e 
government,  and  for  sejjaration  of  functions,  and  a  more  consti¬ 
tutional  government  in  India,  the  projiosed  measure  is  a  lailurc. 
Hefore  examining  briefly,  however,  the  provisions  ol  the  Hill,  it  is 
necessary  to  impure  into  the  validity  of  the  ])lea  urged  by  Sir 
I’harles  Wood  in  vindication  of  the  cabinet  policy  of  immediate 
legislation  ;  and  further,  to  see  if  his  glowing  picture  of  Indian 
j)ros|)erity  be  or  be  not  truthful.  It  is  alleged  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  already  obtained  by  means  of  the  l\irliamentarv  (’ommittce 
•  •  * 

is  suffu'icnt  for  the  ])urposes  of  legislation,  and  it  is  further 
stated  that  there  are  Indian  reasons  for  legislating  without  delay. 
In  su]>port  (»f  the  first  part  of  this  allegation.  Sir  Charles  Wood 
argued  that  the  information  to  be  obtained  under  the  remaining 
heads  of  the  ]iarliamcntai v  impiiry  was  rather  iisetul  and 
necessary  as  a  basis  for  future  Icgi'slation  in  reference  to  Indian 
interests,  than  as  a  guide  in  the  immediate  business  of  re-con¬ 
structing  the  governing  power  here  and  in  India.  There  is  a 
jirimo  Jnrur  reasonableness  in  this  plea,  but  it  will  not  bear  ex¬ 
amination.  Doubtless,  the  government  measure  is  not  exj)ected 
to  embody  ]>rovisions  for  the  reform  of  the  law,  the  fiscal 
system,  and  the  management  of  roads  in  India,  and  so  far  a 
eoinplele  knowledge*  ot  the  present  state  of  those  things  was  not 
essential.  Hut  it  is  needful  to  know  how  far  the  condition  of 
each  is  rcdcrable  to  the  form  and  working  of  the  machinery  of 
government,  and,  therefore,  to  legislate  before  developing  the 
^^hole  ]»rescnt  economy  ot  each  ot  these  great  departments,  was 
to  legislate  hastily,  it  not  rashly.  .\s  to  the  second  ]>le*a,  it  is 
unintelligible,  except  in  one  su])position — namely,  that  the 
nalixes  are  clamorous  to  have  a  V(.>ice  in  the  matter,  <ind  that 
if  it  is  settled  soon,  xhvy  will  cease  agitation.  Now,  either  the 
proposed  measure,  if  ])assed,  will  satisfy  the  agitation,  or  it  will 
not.  If  it  does,  what  harm  will  there  be  in  further  delay  to 
make  it  more  perfect  ?  If  it  will  not,  does  the  govermneiit 
anucipaie  that  (lissatisfied  men  will  hold  their  tongues,  and 
t  irow  away  theii  pens  and  presses  simply  because  the  Hritish 
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parliament  has  said  ‘  aye’  to  it  ?  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that 
if  the  aj'itation  has  a  reasonable  basis,  hasty  and  imperfect 
le;;islation  will  not  stop  it, — nay,  is  far  more  likely  to  prolong 
it,  ami  to  increase  its  virulence,  and,  perhaps,  its  dangeroiisness. 

Referring  now  to  Sir  Charles  Wood’s  cou^etir  tie  roue  j)icture  of 
Indian  property,  under  the  administration  of  the  non  bee 
GovEUNMENT,  and  of  which  the  Economist  speaks  most  ap¬ 
provingly,  truth  comj)els  the  record  of  very  large  dissent  from 
his  statements. 

As  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  state  of  the  law, 
civil  and  criminal,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  in  each,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  seems  (piite  satisfied  with 
jiroving  the  incorruptibility  of  the  jfidges  and  the  litigiousness 
and  nntruthfulnoss  of  the  nation.  Both  proofs  are  beside  the 
real  (jnestion.  Are  the  judges  jiroperly  (pialihed  men  Is  the 
law  simple,  clear,  and  well-delined,  and  the  forms  of  procedure 
favourable  to  the  discovery  of  truth  and  right,  or  are  they  not  ? 
These  are  the  real  (piestions  to  be  decided.  Well,  .Mr.  Campbell, 
himself  a.  civilian  in  the  Company’s  service,  and  some  time  a 
jndgt;,  unreservedly  declares  that  the  jiractice  of  promoting  the 
covenanted  servants  by  seniority,  and  still  worse,  from  the 


oflice  of  collector  to  that  of  judge,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ])re- 
cliules  judicial  litness,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  judges  are 
incompetent;  the  more  so,  because  in  addition 'to  the  defect  of 
having  had  no  legal  training,  they  become  judges  when  the  lire 
ot  their  energies  has  been  exhausted  and  burnt  out.  lie 
inrther  shows  that  as  to  codilication  of  the  laws,  it  is  at  a  dead¬ 
lock.  Macaulay’s  celebrated  code  has  voyaged  twice  across  the 
ocean  since  he  comj)iled  it;  it  was  pronounced  by  his  successor, 
as  Legislative  (a)uncillor,  to  be  unj)hiloso})hic — it  is  said  to  be 
untranslatable  into  the  1  lindoostanee,  and  has  now  slept,  no 
one  seems  to  know  where,  some  seventeen  years,  undisturbed  ! 
As  to  the  form  of  legal  procedure,  Mr.  (yampbell  distinctly 
contends  that  the  (>riginal  native  modes  were  better  than  onrs, 
and  that  the  English  forms,  natnrali/.ed  in  India,  are  so  techni¬ 
cal,  oj)en  the  door  to  so  much  legal  chicanery  and  special 
]>lcading,  that  justice  is  a  lottery  and  crime  is  ram|)ant;  whilst 
the  native  character  has  been  fearfully  demorali/.ed  by  their 
operation.  His  words  are  stronger  than  this  statement : — ‘  The 
grand  evil  of  this  system  results  from  the  ])roncness  of  the 
natives  to  adopt  it,  and  the  consecpient  vast  growth  of  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  noxious  litigation,  amounting  to  an  internecine 
war  among  all  classes,  carried  on  with  technical  weapons, 
charged  with  fraud,  j)erjnry,  and  forgery.’*  Further  on  he  says 


♦  Caiiipbcirs  ‘  liulia  us  it  may  be*,’  p.  196. 
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_ ‘The  facilities  for  fraiuliilent  aiul  artificial  litigation  thus  af- 

forded  to  a  people  most  prone  to  such  acts  are  quite  terrible,  and 
probably  nowhere  in  this  world  is  litigation  carried  on  to  so 
great  an  extent.'  ....  ‘  1  o  the  judicial  system  may  be  iii  a 
principal  degree  attributed  the  demoralization  which  is  so  re¬ 
markable  in  the  j)resideiicy  towns.'^  And  this  iearlul  condition 
of  hiNV  and  legal  procedure  is  at  a  comj)arative  stand-still,  and 
no  one  seems  to  liave  an  idea  how  it  is  to  be  remedied. 

U'he  president’s  defence  of  the  Indian  government  in  the 
matter  of  roads  and  public  works  is  ecpially  wide  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Tlic  figures  show  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
tlie  amount  expeiuied  was  some  X**250,00()  more  than  in  ])revious 
cycles  of  equal  duration.  Say  it  is  X‘50(),()00.  ^V  hat  was 
expended  from  1834  to  1818  on  these  objects  out  oi  a  total 
revenue  of  X3()0,00(),000  ?  Just  £1,4:34,000  !  Less  by  XI 40,000 
tlian  the  expenditure  in  1841  on  the  repairs  alone  of  ‘20,000 
miles  of  turnpike-roads  in  England !  And  when  did  this 
additional  outlay  begin  ?  Just  when  the  Manchester  ('hamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Manchester  Association,  and  Mr.  llright’s 
Cotton  Committee  had  made  such  facts  as  those  now’  (pioted 
patent  to  ])ublic  men,  and,  therefore,  amongst  others,  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  fact  is — 
and  it  would  have  been  better  to  own  it — what  with  Aflghan 
wars,  and  Sikh  wars,  the  struggle  has  been  to  keep  the  expen¬ 
diture  within  the  income,  without  any  outlay,  or  next  to  none, 
on  internal  im])r()vements.  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Sir  James  Hogg 
show’  that  the  interest  ])ayable  to  England,  and  the  cxj)endiiure 
on  works  for  some  years,  amount  to  the  increase  of  the  dkut 
within  the  same  period,  the  actual  revenue  su(/icin^  oulp  to  meet 
the  charges  of  war  and  administration  1 

The  subject  of  the  land-tax  and  the  revenue.  Sir  Charles 
dismisses  in  a  very  summary  manner.  11  is  o})inions  on  the 
incidence  and  character  ot  the  former  need  no  comment.  It  is 
plain  he  has  not  mastered  that  ditFicult  and  troublesome  ques¬ 
tion.  He  wiNely  avoids  drawing  any  inference  of  })ros])ciity 
from  the  fact  of  an  increased  revenue.  True,  it  has  increased, 
and  is  increasing ;  but  so  have  our  territories  and  the  ])opulatioii 
sidqect  to  taxation.  Tested  by  relative  area  and  population,  at 
different  perioils,  the  revenue  rather  exhibits  the  ])ainful  fact 
that  taxation  has  reached  its  limit,  so  far  as  the  land-tax  goes, 
^^'^^  thai  is  the  true  indice  ot  progress  or  decline. 

1  he  imports  and  exports  which  the  ])resident  quotes  as  proofs 
of  progress,  recpiire  correction  for  the  same  reason  as  the 

*  Ibid,  page  201. 
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revenue  ;  and  more  than  that^  it  wjis  necessarv  to  separate  from 
the  figures  so  much  both  of  the  exports  and  im])ort.s,  as  merely 
indicated  a  new  direction  of  industry  consecpient  on  the  opening 
of  the  trade,  from  that  ])ortion  which  indicated  an  actual 
augmentation  of  production  relatively  to  ])0])ulation.  The  ])er 
ceiitages  of  increase  given  are,  therefore,  of  little  value,  though 
it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  the  analysis  required  to  give 
tlieir  true  value  was  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 

The  whole  case  made  out  by  the  president  was  after  all 
either  superfluous  or  irrelevant.  The  government  of  the  East 
India  Company  may  have  been  wise  and  good  ;  but  even  then, 
that  fact  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  the  C’ompany  should  be  the  rulers.  The  reasons  for 
change  were  quite  distinct  from  the  fact  of  good  or  ill  govern¬ 
ment:  for  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  Parliament  need  not  alter 
one  iota  of  the  system  of  administration  in  India,  sii|)posing  it 
to  assume  the  direct  rule  ;  and  that  reasons — powerful  reasons 
— might  exist,  even  on  the  stqiposition  stated,  for  the  transfer 
of  authority.  Put  Sir  Charles  ncedcil  a  reason  for  retaining 
the  Court  of  Directors,  in  part;  and  hence  all  the  elaboration  of 
j)roof  that  the  Company’s  rule  had  been  successful. 

On  the  plan  of  rule  pro])osed,  little  need  be  said  here  ;  the 
daily  j)ress  has  already  almost  exhausted  the  subject.  It  has 
been  pertinently  said,  ‘that  it  unsettles  everything,  and  settles 
nothing.’  It  is  not  a  com])rehensive  scheim?,  embodying  well- 
defined  ideas  of  government,  and  a  specific  ada))tation  of 
suitable  means  to  well-ascertained  ends  and  necessities :  it  is  a 
make-shift,  which  satisfies  no  one  but  the  ministry — if  it  satisfies 
them — and  is  doomed  to  rejection  or  failure.  A  class  of  men 
not  easily  diverted  from  their  ])ur])osc — we  mean  the  liancashire 
men — have  long  since  made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject.  Al¬ 
though  no  longer  a  trading  conqiany,  yet  the  fact  of  wliat  it  was 
renders  the  very  name  of  the  East  India  Company  distasteful  and 
obnoxious  to  free-traders.  If  this  be  ])rejudice — and  it  is  not 
denied  that  it  is — it  is  still  a  fact  that  tlie  minds  of  certain  men 
labour  under  it,  though  they  may  not  confess  it,  and  would, 
))crhaps,  feel  somewhat  nettled  to  be  charged  with  it.  Still  it 
exists,  and  is  one  element  of  disadvantage  to  the  (h)urt  of 
Directors.  Hut  there  are  more  tangible  grounds  of  dislike — if 
such  a  term  may  be  used  here — to  the  Honourable  Comjiany. 
Its  sins  in  IS1;3  and  1833  are  remembered.  It  struggled  hard 
to  put  by  free  trade,  in  any  sha]>e  or  degree  ;  and  thus  has 
become  identified  with  the  idea  of  mono])oly,  and  the  idea  is 
one  which  excites  a  mixed  feeling  of  irritation  and  contcm))t. 
Tlic  feeling  may  be  wrong, — still  it  is  there,  'i’o  crown  all,  the 
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Indian  ‘  Services’  have  been  a  monopoly  under  the  regime  of 
freedom  in  trade,  and  it  is  at  onee  an  anomaly  and  an  in- 
jnstice.  I'lie  former  oft’ends  the  judgment— the  latter  rouses 
resentment.  In  one  word,  a  system  whieh  retains  the  Court  of 
Directors,  in  whole  or  j)art,  may  pass  the  two  Houses,  but  it 
will  not  last. 

riie  matter  of  patronage  is  wisely  dealt  with,  though  the 
new  ])rinciple  of  free  eompetition  will  require  extension.  It  is 
almost  marvellous  with  what  rapidity  the  public  judgment  has 
<lisposed  of  this  siq)])osed  insurmountable  barrier  to  Indian 
reform.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  some  men,  on  the  discoverv  of 
a  new  ])rinciple,  rush  into  extremes,  and  seem  to  recommend 
that  writers  and  cadets  should  be  selected  indiscriminately  from 
tlie  iirst  materials  at  hand. 


'riie  propositions  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  relation  to  die 
government  in  India  are  far  less  objectionable  than  those  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Home  government.  It  would  be  dangerous  not 
to  admit  that  he  has  a  true  idea,  in  general,  as  to  what  tlie 
government  at  home  and  in  India  should  be,  and  he  stated,  with 
great  truth,  that  the  good  or  ill  of  Uritish  rule  would  be  just  as 
was  the  rule  in  India.  It  is  in  India  that  India  must  be  legis¬ 
lated  for  with  advantage,  and,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  it 
matters  little  how  ]ierfect  is  the  home  government,  or  even  the 
Indian  legislature,  if  the  Indian  administrations  be  defective, 
corrupt,  or  extravagant. 

One  remark  in  eonclnsion.  The  government,  the  legislature, 
and  the  people  of  hhigland,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  the 
protracted  discussion  whieh  Indian  affairs  will  originate,  that 
the  only  object  at  whieh  eaeh  and  all  ought  to  aim,  the  ])eree|)- 
tion  and  recognition  of  which,  at  every  stage  of  conflict,  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  is  indispensihle,  if  England  and  its  rulers 
are  to  be  just,  humane,  and  conscientious,  is  the  welfare  of  loO 
niiUions  of  ])eople!  1  hese  are  in  our  hands,  and  woe  to  us 
if  we  trifle  with  them  ! 
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raliii0)ii  An  Es.say  on  the  Chronogrji|»hical  ainl  Numerical  Systems 
in  use  among  tlie  Ancient  Jews.  To  which  is  adtlcd  an  Ajtpeiidix 
containing  an  Examination  of  the  As.synan,  Egyptian,  and  other 
Ancient  Clironograidiies,  &c.  <fcc.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  book  on  which  so  much  labour  has  been  ex¬ 
pended.  It  is,  howevtT,  hastily  published,  and  only  a  portion  of  a 
larger  undertaking.  We  cannot  ])retend  to  have  minutely  examined 
every  calculation,  and  every  comparison  of  the  ditlerent  systems  of 
conumting  time,  which  are  brought  forward.  The  writer’s  object  is  to 
juove  tlmt  all  the  eastern  iiationSy  inchidimj  the  Jews^  constructed  their 
chronoijraphies  arfijiclallt/^  on  a  mystical  system  of  ’numbers.  He  sup- 
po.ses  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  system  have  been  to  produce 
e<[ual  ]»roj)ortions  between  separate  periods,  and  to  reduce  the  nundxi's 
to  arhitmry  cycles,  based  on  the  lunar  revolutions,  on  the  sacred  sep¬ 
tenary  scale,  and  on  various  peculiarities  in  the  analogies  of  numeial 
relations.  For  the  |)urpose  of  accounting  for  the.se  mystic  ccunputa- 
tions  in  the  chronological  and  genealogical  portions  of  the  Bible,  he 
traces  them  to  the  writings  ascril)ed  to  Josephus.  He  denies  that 
Josi'phus  was  their  author.  He  argiies  that  they  were  composed  by  a 
Christian  at  the  end  of  the  .second  century,  and  that  the  computation.s 
in  (piestion  are  reckoned  backwards  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusidem. 
His  conclusion  is,  that  we  have  no  chnuiology  of  the  earliest  ages  (.f 
the  world.  As  the  writer  offers  his  vi(;ws  as  ‘  only  sugge.stive  and 
tentative,  and  under  the  expectation  that  there  is  much  that  may 
prove  tTroneous,’  we  can  merely  siiy  that,  though  there  is  much 
ingenuity  in  his  hypothesi.s,  it  demands  postulates  which  nothing  short 
of  great  exigency  in  argument  would  s\iggest,  and  w  hich  a  more  than 
common  credulity  alone  would  concede.  The.sc*  postulates  are  all  con¬ 
jectural;  some  of  them  are,  in  the  last  degret*,  extravagant;  s<*venil 
of  them — namely,  that  which  supj)oscs  a  Chri.stian,  and  that  w  hich 
8Upj)oses  Ivubbi  Akiba,  as  the  author  of  the.se  chronological  falsi fiea- 
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tioHs _ not  to  mention  otliei*s,  five  contradictory  of  each  other ;  most  of 

them  are  of  such  a  chamcter,  that  the  author  himself  says  he  does  not 
know  whether  they  deserve  consideration  or  not,  and  that  they  are 
‘obnoxious  to  very  stu'ious  objections.’  We  are  not  here  contending 
against  the  liyiK)thesis  as  inconsistent  with  the  reverence  due  to  the 
Scriptures  as  ‘  given  by  inspimtion  of  God,’ — because  it  juoceeds  on 
the  Huppipsition  that  these  sacred  books  have  been  corrupted.  We  are 
satistied  that  tliere  is  no  evidence  of  such  corruiition,  and  indeed  that 
its  introduction  into  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  middle  of  the 
sc'cond  century  was  moi-ally  impossible.  Besides  all  this,  we  are 
warranted  to  sjiy,  that,  even  on  the  author’s  own  showing,  there  may 
bi‘  the  mystical  chanicter  which  he  ascribc's  to  these  computations 
without  any  neeil  for  the  violent  conjectures  by  which  he  accounts  for 
them.  It  has  been  shown  by  previous  writers  that  there  are  many 
ditleivnces  between  the  ancient  methods  of  computation  and  those 
which  are  now  established.  Granting  to  this  author  that  his  systi^m 
is  more  elaborate  and  com])lete  than  any  which  has  ]>reviously  ap- 
jH'ariHl,  he  must  allow  us  to  say  that  we  do  not  agree  with  him  when 
lie  assumes  that  he  has  unveiled  the  ‘  mystery  of  mysteries.’  How¬ 
ever  naturd  it  may  he  for  persons  gifted  with  extraordinary  aptitude 
for  numerical  calculations  to  attach  disproportionate  importance  to  the 
results  of  their  labours,  it  behoves  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  stdf- complacency  of  iiiUKjinimj  instead  of  reasoning,  in  those  higher 
de]iartments  of  thought  to  which  their  most  ingenious  arithmetic  can 
only  be  subservient.  Thei'e  are  rationed,  ipiite  as  stable  as  those  ex¬ 
pressible  by  the  Arabic  numerals,  with  which  this  author  does  not 
apjHuir  to  Imj  as  familiar  as  the  projxiunder  of  so  grave  an  hypothesis 
ought  to  be.  We  are  w'illiug  to  accejit  his  eipiatious;  we  have  not 
leisure  to  test  them;  but,  taking  their  accui-acy  for  granted,  we  use  the 
liberty  of  applying  them  for  ourselves.  We  regard  the  author's  era/ 
hypoUiesis  as  going  far  beyond  the  facts  of  the  case.  His  foundation 
is  not  broad  enough  for  his  8tnictiu*e.  His  notions  of  the  etiects  of 
».*ience  on  the  history  of  the  human  rac«  are  like  much  of  what  is  said 
with  more  llippancy  than  is  quite  convenient  in  an  enlightened  age,  or 
easily  reconcileable  with  the  avowal  of  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures. 


Tetulnng  Cottage;  or,  tin;,  Rainbow  at  Night.  By  the  Autlior  of  ‘  Sin 

and  Sorrow.’  In  Thive  \  ols.  London:  Saunders  and  Otley,  1853. 

K  confess  our  unac(pmintednes.s  with  the  former  jmblication  of  this 
author,  and  we  should  scarcely  have  notictMl  ‘  Tendring  Cottage’  had 
it  not  brt*athed  a  tone  which  beti'ays  the  writer’s  familiarity  with  re¬ 
ligious  asfKX'iations  siddoin  ailverted  to  in  works  of  this  class  but  to 
ridicule  or  misrepresiuit  them.  The  story  is  sufficiently  romantic,  the 
characters  are  well  sustained,  and  the  development  of  what  we  may 
call  the  dramatic  interest  is  boldly  and  brilliantly  conducted.  The 
aut  lor  herstdf,  for  w’e  inter  her  .sex  trom  the  point  of  view  as  well  as 
uxjiu  the  language,  apjKars  uncertain  as  to  the  morality  of  the  central 
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fact _ viz.,  marrying  without  aftection  to  secure  the  faithfulness  of  the 

man,  rejt'oteil,  though  beloved,  to  Ins  engagement  with  a  less  attractive 
female  friend.  We  have  no  hesitation  on  the  subject ;  for,  though  we 
cannot  s;iy  that  such  an  example  never  occurs  in  i*eal  life,  we  do  not 
think  it  probable ;  but,  probable  or  not,  we  believe  every  coiTCct  moral 
judgment  wo\dd  condemn  it;  and  we  think  the  writer  must  have  felt 
that  the  sense  of  duty  a.scribed  to  the  heroine  is  morbid.  We  are  not 
a]>prehensive  of  any  liarni  from  the  tale  itself,  but  we  seriously  protest 
against  so  depicting  the  struggles  of  a  human  heart  with  delicate  ])or- 
plexities  as  to  make  it  seem  doubtful  whether  the  resolution  to  take  a 
vow  which  cannot  be  performed  may  not  be  ap]>lauded  as  a  sacrifice  to 
duty.  In  the  pi*esent  instance,  indeed,  the  inventor  of  the  fiction  has 
cleverly  contrived  to  sjive  the  party  from  doing  that  which,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  she  would  join  us  in  condemning.  Our  objection  is  to  the 
moral  fascination  which  she  has  thrown  around  the  extravagjince  of 
the  intended  sjicritice.  We  have  only  to  add  that,  while  the  feminine 
actors  in  the  scene  arc  j)ourtrayed  with  touches  of  great  .skill,  tender¬ 
ness,  and  beauty,  there  is  a  lack  of  fulness  and  strength  in  the  deli¬ 
neations  of  the  men.  Their  faults  are  too  gently  handled.  We  coidd 
justify  our  criticisms,  whether  favourable  or  otherwise,  by  extracts, 
hut  for  tlu'.se  we  have  no  room,  and  if  we  had,  we  scarcely  think  our 
rea(h‘rs  wouhl  be  satislied  without  running  through  the  volumes, 
which  arc  really  very  attractive,  for  themselves. 


rellijioit  and  Bnsinejis;  or^  Spiritual  Life  in  one  of  Its  Secular  Depart- 
nienfs.  By  J.  A.  ^Morris.  London  :  Ward  and  Co.  pp.  156. 

Tiikhk  is  a  mixture  of  calm  thinking,  practical  sagacity,  and  sj)iritual 
dovoutiiess  in  this  little  manual,  which  bids  fair  to  make  it  one  of  the 
mo.st  ri'ally  useful  books  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  common-place 
in  it,  though  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  no  approach  to 
cant  though  eminently  religious;  original  without  extravagance,  and 
j>lain  without  vulgarity,  it  urges  the  secular  claim  of  Christianity,  and 


jMu-trays  the  Christian  at  his  work — in  commerce — prosjiering  in 
hu.sines.s — failing  in  business — in  temporary  retirement  from  business 
— and  in  his  farewell  to  birsincss — in  language  clear  and  well  chosen, 
enlivcMHMl  by  natural  and  ap])ropriate  illustrations,  and  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Christian  teacher.  ‘  It  is  not,’  the  author  say.s,  ‘  with  a  view  to 
jM>pular  acceptance  that  I  have  selected  this  .subject  ;  nor  with  a  view 
of  exciting  curiosity,  and  filling  the  Siinctuary  with  an  exj)ecting 
crowd  and  affording  them  a  ]ndpit  entertainment.  For  that  juirpose 
a  very  different  subj(*ct  would  have  been  chosen  ;  one,  perhap.s,  having 
a  le.ss  immediate  coiniexion  with  life  and  con.science;  at  any  rate,  one 
who.se  novelty  or  difliculty  might  present  a  finer  opj)ortunity  for  tho 
exerci.se  of  ingenuity.  Indeed,  I  can  conceive  many,  even  of  practical 
themes,  po.s.se.s.sirm  ;rreater  attractions  than  the  one  before  us.’  We 
*^l»all  truly  rejoice  in  the  success  of  a  work  which  is  not  only  well- 


meant  but  really  well  execuU'd. 
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China,  durimj  the  and  since  the  Peace.  By  Sir  Julm  Fmncig 
Davis,  Bai-t.,  F.R.S.,  late  her  Majesty’s  Blenii)oteiitiary  in  China; 
Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of  tlie  colony  of  Hongkong.  lu 
two  volumes.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  pp.  GGi). 

These  volumes  contain  a  Chinese  history,  founded  on  native  docu¬ 
ments  not  intended  for  English  eyes,  and  the  results  of  dijdoinatic 
transactions  and  personal  experience  during  a  four  years’  adniini.sti-u- 
tion.  The  translations  w  ere  made  at  the  governor’s  desire,  hy  the  late 
Dr.  Gutzlaff,  the  well-known  Chinese  rnksionary.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  Japan,  and  the  concluding  chaptei^s  relate  to  Annam,  or  Cochin- 
China,  Siam,  Corea,  and  Looehoo.  As  a  work  of  authority  on  a 
country  resiH'cting  w'hich  recent  events  have  awakened  universal 
curiosity,  we  welcome  it  as  both  seasonable  and  instructive,  and 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 


On  the  Power,  and  Gcodness  of  God,  as  Mani/esfal  in  the 

Adaptation  o/  Paiernal  Sat  are  to  the  J/oral  and  I  nt  tiled  md  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Man.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.  AY  it  h  the 
Author’s  last  corrections.  To  which  is  added  a  Jliographical  Pre¬ 
face  by  the  Bev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.  London:  H.  J.  Bohn, 
pp.  xlii.,  4^18. 

\Ve  are  glad  that  Ylr.  Bohn  is  bringing  out  this  cheap  edition  of  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises.  Of  the  special  value  of  this  particular  treatise 
we  need  not  speak.  Dr.  Cumming’s  Biographical  Preface  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  a  very  shoi*t  abridgment  of  Dr.  Hanna’s  memoir;  but 
we  regret  to  tind  in  p.  xxx.  a  paragraph  which  is  sharpened  by  an 
uncalhd-for  attack  on  a  movement  w  hich  we  have  reason  to  believe 
the  writir  did  not  always  le'gard  as  ‘iinhaj  py  and  nnpix  fitable,’ 
‘sour  and  unhealthy;’  and  followed  by  an  extract  frcin  the  ‘Quarterly 
Review,’  in  which  it  is  said  ‘his  character  is  well  given,’ thouuh  it 
contradicts  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  reading  in  the  ‘  Biogra- 
]diical  Iheface.*  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  from  a  writer 
who  tells  us,  ‘  It  is  undesirable  to  refer  to  the  last  five  etr  six  years  of 
his  life.’  Ihen  why  red'er  to  them?  and  especially  in  a  tone  so  bittir 
and  contemptuous?  All  readers  have  not  short  memories,  and  there 
is  lui  inconvenient  proverb  about  ‘  a  dead  lion,’  tfcc. 


iicencs  in  other  Lands,  xnth  their  Associations.  By  John  Stoughton. 
Lomlon :  Jackson  and  Walford. 


Mk.  Stovghton  has  his  own  way  of  Si^eing  places,  and  his  own  n;am:er 
ot  exprtssion,  and  bidh  are  voy  good,  excepting  tliat  lie  n. etin.es 
ap|eHi*s  to  cr<*wil  too  many  historical  facts  into  tl.e  ‘ asset iatii i)S 
CJilled  up  \»y  the  setnes  he  has  visited.  M  e  can  testify,  lit  m  jitisd  fll 
observatien,  to  the  accuracy  of  some  of  Ins  desciiptit  ns,  and  tl.tie  arc 
few  intelligent  readers  whose  mtmories  w  ill  not  be  jileasantiy  leinsl  t^ 
by  the  historical  allusions.  Ihesjulling  of  a  few’  German  ai.d  Italian 
words  has  not  bem  care-fully  enough  revised.  There  is  a  teixhr.cy  to 
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Artiticialness — couplets,  for  example,  in  the  titles  of  chapters — which 
practice  in  writing  naturally  corrects.  The  clescri}>tion  of  the  lloinaii 
Colosseum  is  a  sketch  from  fancy,  apparently  misplaced.  We  arc  some¬ 
what  sceptical,  we  arc  sony  to  confess,  about  the  ‘  something  more’ — 
the  ‘  dream  that  was  not  all  a  dreiim’ — with  which  the  volume  closes. 
Ihit  there  are  things  siiid  and  sung  about  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
Lombardy,  wdnch  make  one  feel  a  liking  for  so  intelligent  and  meditative 
a  t ravel li‘r,  ami  we  lay  down  the  volume  with  a  promise  to  ourselves  to 
read  it  again  at  our  English  winter  tire-side. 


The  Work'uifj  Mans  Way  in  the  World.  Being  the  Autobiogi'aphy  of 
a  Journeyman  Printer.  London:  Cash  (late  Gilpin). 

The  writer  of  this  very  clever  and  entertaining  volume  w^as  accused  of 
being  ‘a  hackneyed  tictionist’  wdien  the  earlier  portions  of  his  j>orsonal 
ivmiiiiscences  appeared  in  ^  Tait’s  IMagiizine  ;*  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  luus  been  what  he  describes,  and  that  his  narrative  is  substantially 
true.  We  have  stJdoin  read  a  book  that  keeps  the  attention  so  per¬ 
petually  awake,  by  the  variety  of  situations  it  de})icts  with  so  much 
graphic  skill,  and  the  strong  common  sense  with  which  the  author 
lcK)ks  at  men  and  thinjrs. 


A  Class  /look  of  Klocutioa.  Embracing  PrincijJes  and  Exercises,  and 
a  cojnous  Selection  of  Extracts,  in  Prose  and  Vei’se,  from  distin- 
guislnnl  Modern  Authors;  designed  alike  for  Private  Study  and  , 
I’nblic  Tuition.  By  J.  II.  Aitken.  i>]).  3G0.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 


The  )n*oper  use  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  sj)eaking,  not  less  than  in  ' 
music,  must  be  learned  by  the  ear,  and  by  long  and  early  training, 
W’lule  the  organs  are  flexible  and  obedient  to  the  will.  Tlie  most  dis¬ 
ciplined  speaker  is  the  truly  natural.  We  strongly  advise  all  jjarents, 
teachers  of  either  girls  or  boys,  and  profes.><ors  in  universities,  to  give 
all  the  encouragement  they  can  both  to  the  science  and  the  ai^t  of 
elocution;  for  lack  it,  society  loses  much  enjoyment,  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  truth,  freedom,  virtue,  and  religion  much  power.  Mr.  Aitken’s 
(’ht'W  linok  is  a  very  useful  one,  clear  in  its  exjmsition  of  principles 
and  judiciously  arranged  in  its  selection  of  exercises. 


Lmiqer  JJjercises  of  Latin  I*rose  Coniposltiony  chitjly  TranshUrd  from 
the  Writinys  of  }fodt>ni  Jjatinists.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
I’y  .lohn  William  Bonaldson,  D.I).,  Head  Master  of  Bury  School, 
pp.  188.  London:  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.  18o3. 


Teach  EKS  of  Latin  w’ill  at  once  appreciate  tliis  adminiblc  w'ork  by  the 
author  of  ‘  Varronianus’  and  ‘  Tlie  New  Cratylus.’  We  recommend 
it  strongly  to  all  who  wish  to  }vc(]uire  practical  facility  in  writing  or 
si)eaking  the  Latin  language,  like  Wyttenbach,  of  whom  his  eminent 
pnj)il,  1*.  W.  Van  Hensde,  says,  that  ‘without  using  any  barbarous 
N.s. — VOL.  VI.  K 
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t^nns,  he  contrivinl  to  express  the  most  modem  and  un-Roman  ideas, 
and  to  descrilH?  with  the  utmost  iH'rspicuity  objects  and  facts  quite  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients.*  On  the  desirableness-— -yet  rareness— ol  such 
an  accomplishment  it  is  not  necessary  to  ex|>atiate. 


Trarumbstantialton  /w  tJie  MUlio7i.  A  Popular  Exposition  of  the 
Popish  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Ry  an  Old  Cantab.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Effingham  Wilson.  1852. 

This  entertaining  and  clever  brochure  professes  to  be  ‘  the  substance  of 
a  conference  between  his  Grace  George  Duke  of  Ruckingham  and  an 
Irish  Roman-catholic  priest,  whom  King  James  II.  sent  to  his  Grace 
in  his  sickness,  in  order  to  convert  him  to  the  Popish  persuasion.’ 


IRroirni  nf  tjit  3i!Dutli. 


The  Irish  Church  was  the  Subject  of  an  Important  Debate 
on  the  Jlst  of  May.  It  w’as  introduced  by  Mr.  G.  If.  Moore  in  a 
motion  for  ^a  scdect  committee  to  impure  into  the  eccloshustical  rere- 
niR»s  of  Indand,  with  the  view’  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  were  made 
applicable  to  the  benelit  of  the  Irish  j)eoj)le.’  The  past  history  of  this 
question  ha.s  elicited  a  |K'rfeet  concurrence  of  opinion  amongst  libei’al 
statesmen,  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay’s  affirmation,  that  of  all  existing 
institutions  the  Irish  church  is  ‘  the  most  absurd  and  indefensible,’ 
may  W  taken  as  a  s)>ecimcn.  We  must  frankly  admit  that  the  recent 
proi'cn  dingH  of  the  Catholic  church  have  not  been  ailaptcd  to  commend 
Mr.  MiH>re*a  motion  to  the  favor  of  Englishmen.  Gur  countrymen 
were  never  more  mistnistful  of  the  ]>a]>acy  than  at  the  ju’eseiit  moment; 
and  when,  therefon',  a  motion  of  this  kind  was  submitted  by  a  Catholic 
member,  little  skill  was  nmled  to  represent  it  as  a  mere  party  move, — 
a  ste]»  to  enrich  j>op<Tv  at  the  expense  of  prutestantisin.  Were  this 
the  (pu^tion  at  issue,  we  should  regard  the  motion  with  little  favor. 
Rut  it  is  not  so,  and  w’e  therefore  ivgret  the  course  taken  by  Lord  John 
Russidl.  He  treati'il  the  motion  aus  ai  direct  aittack  upon  the  church, 
dt'clan'd  thait  he  never  should  bt‘  willing  to  consent  to  the  totad  aboli¬ 
tion  ol  the  revenues  ot  the  Irish  hierarchy;  referred  to  the  recent 
doings  ot  the  Caitholic  clergy  in  j>roof  of  the  danger  of  eiidow’ing  them 
with  any  |K)rtion  ol  the  tvclesiastical  funds,  and  affirmed  that  a  state 
provision  could  not  be  withdrawn  in  Ireland  ‘  u  Uhout  leadhiy  in  other 
oj  the  CnUeil  Kingdom  to  a  dmilar  abolition" 
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In  some  of  this  reasoning  we  concur,  but  instead  of  di-awing  from  it 
the  sjime  inference  as  his  lordship,  we  arrive  at  an  exactly  opposite 
conclusion.  We  are  gbvd  to  find  that  Lord  John  is  no  longer  an  advocate 
for  a  state  endowment  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  perfectly  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  if  they  ‘  had  incrc'ased  power  given  to  them,  and 
if  they,  tis  ecclesiastics,  were  to  exercise  greater  control  and  greater 
jHilitical  influence  than  they  do  now,  that  power  would  not  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  accordance  witli  the  general  freedom  that  prevails  in  this 
country ;  and  that  neither  in  respect  to  political  power  nor  upon  other 
subjects  would  they  favour  that  general  freedom  of  discussion  and  that 
activity  and  energy  of  the  human  mind  that  belongs  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country.’ 

Still  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  meets  Mr.  Moore’s 
motion.  The  question  for  the  House  to  consider  wjis  wliether  the 
wclcsiastical  funds  of  Ireland  were  so  administered  as  to  ]>romote  the 
bcnclit  of  the  Irish.  We  unhesitatingly  aflirm  that  they  are  not,  and 
it  is  no  disproof  of  our  assertion  to  allege  that  if  distributed  .amongst 
the  Catliolic  clergy  they  would  strengthen  .an  influence  unfriendly  to 
j)olitical  and  religious  liberty.  We  .admit  the  statement, — but  wh.at 
then  /  C’ontinue  the.se  funds  in  the  hands  of  their  ]>resent  posses.sors  1 
Nay  ; — inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  Ireland  that  they 
should  be  resumed  by  the  state — all  vested  and  life  interests  being  re- 
sjHrted — and  be  applied  to  jmrposes  purely  national.  Mr.  Bright 
replied  to  Lord  John  in  a  style  of  severe  but  well  merited  rebuke. 
W  e  are  not  sure  but  his  speech  expri‘ssed  more  confidence  in  certain 
parties  than  we  feel.  On  a  division,  Mr.  Moore’s  motion  wjus  lost  by 
a  majority  of  1G2,  the  numb(‘rs  being  1)8  for,  and  2G0  against  it. 
Neither  Lord  John  nor  ]\Ir.  B.  ( )sborne  voted,  .and  we  are  glad  to 
recognise  in  the  minority  the  names  of  Sir  James  Anderson,  Sir 
U.  (Joodman,  and  Messrs,  (’heetham,  Crossley,  H.astie,  Heyworth, 
llindley,  Kenshavv,  Miall,  Milligjin,  I’ilkington,  and  Thompson.  Mr. 
Atherton  wa.s,  we  believe,  the  only  Protestant  Dissenter  who  voted 
with  the  government. 

W  e  are  not  surpristal  th.at  Lord  John’s  speech  led  to  a  tender  of 
ix»signation  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Ke<^gh,  Sadleir,  and  ^lonsell.  They 
were  evidently  j»laced  in  a  delicate  ]>osition.  Nothing  short  of  retire- 
inent  wais  o|)eu  to  them,  and  they  acted  as  honorable  men  in  imme¬ 
diately  placing  their  resign.ation  in  the  hands  of  the  ju’cmier.  Lord 
Abenli'en,  however,  assured  them  that  the  reasons  advanced,  ami  tho 
staitiments  avowed,  by  the  ministerial  leader  of  the  Commons  Care  not 
shared  by  me  nor  by  many  of  my  colle.agues.’  Such  .a  disclaimer  pro- 
ceeiling  tnjin  the  head  of  the  ministry  was,  of  course,  s.atisfactory. 
Messrs.  Keogh,  Sadleir,  and  Monsell  retain  their  oftices.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  Lord  John?  Self-respect  w’ould  se(‘m  to  prompt 
the  resignation  of  .a  i)ost  in  which  lie  is  thus  <leserted  by  liLs 
chief. 

Thk  COVEUNME.NT  MeASUIIEON  KnUCATION  13  LIKELY  TO  HE  ABAN- 
noxEi)  FOR  THE  IMIESENT.  d'hose  who  are  favorable  to  the  second  r(*ad- 
mg  of  the  bill  have  avowed  an  intention  to  .attmnpt  m.aterial 
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altcnitioiis  in  coininitUH',  and  every  ]»ai*ty  lias  made  its  dissatisfaction 
more  or  less  iM>werfuUy  felt.  In  the  tirst  instance,  we  believe,  J.ord 
John  Kn.ssell  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Manchester 
and  Sidford  School  (  ’omniittee,  known  a.s]>romoters  of  the  Local  Scheme; 
next  by  a  deputation  from  the  National  School  As.sociation,  the  imme¬ 
diate  rival  of  the  former  for  ]niblie  favor;  and  afterwards  by  Messrs. 
CtiinlM*  and  Simpson  from  Kdinburgh,  strong  advocates,  in  eonimou 
with  the  National  School  Assticiation,  for  a  system  of  secular  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  considerable  hostility  has  been  manife.sted  by  the 
high  church  party,  as  evinced  by  the  charge  of  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
Ami,  as  may  be  supi)Osi*d,  the  Voluntaries  have  not  been  i«lle.  The 
committee  which  was  watching  the  proct^etlings  of  the  E  ducation 
i'ommittei'  (which,  by  the  way,  lias  wouml  up  its  affairs  by  coming  to 
no  report  at  all,  but  i*econimending  simply  the  ]mblication  of  the 
evidenct*),  entertsl  imniediab'ly  <ui  a  emu'se  ot  active  opposition  to  the 
ineasun*  of  the  government,  ami  on  the  Gth  of  May  a  numerous  ami 
influential  conference  of  friemls  of  voluntary  education  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  was  hehi  in  London,  by  which  the  opposition  was  ren- 
densl  at  once  more  diffused  and  more  inten.se.  l>y  this  body  a  com- 
initltH'  was  appointed,  deputations  from  which  have  waited  in  succes¬ 
sion  on  L>nl  dnlm  Kussell,  as  the  leader  in  the  Ctunmons,  the  Karl 
AlsTdis-Mi,  as  head  of  the  Administration,  and  upon  flirl  Ciranville  as 
l*iv.sident  of  the  (  Vnnuiittee  of  Council  on  Education,  very  properly 
determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  frustrate 
a  measure  justly  d<*enuHl  advei*st>  to  the  true  interest  of  popular  educa- 
tiiui  itsi‘lf,  and  jH-rilous  to  the  very  existence  of  all  voluntary  schools. 
The  ivsult  (»f  this  combined  ami  earnest  o])]K)sition  seems  likely  to  l>e 
the  abandonment  of  the  bill;  and,  if  the  bill  be  dropped,  the  operation 
4»f  the  Minute,  which  is  but  another  j)art  of  one  and  the  s;ime  measure, 
ought  certainly  to  be  suspended.  Facts  efpially  gratifying  and  uncx- 
iHvtisl — I'Xivpt  by  a  few  who  were  derided  for  their  anticipations — 
have  tleiiionstratisl  that  popular  education  has  arrived  at  a  ]>oint  in 
England  wlu*n  it  may  as  wi.sely,  as  sjifely,  be  confided  for  its  future 
pri>gn*ss  to  the  viduntary  energy  which — Lord  dohn  lvus.sell  hinisi*!! 
iH'iug  witness — has  ‘chiefly’  effected  its  triumphant  j>rogre.s.s,  ami 
achieved  its  splendid  position. 

Fiik  Caiskof  Koitlau  Koucation  has  recently  I'eceived  a  powiTtnl 
iuijM'tus  through  the  influence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  11  i?^ 
1/tnlship  s  fn*st  .step  Invs  bet*n  to  invite  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
Man.sioii  ]ious4\  tin*  luayoi's  and  ju'ovosts  of  all  the  princi]»al  towns  in 
fireat  Lritain  and  In'land.  On  the  following  day  (the  8th)  a  cMudei- 
euce  was  heUl,  at  which  the  great  ]airp«»se  of  this  convention  ot 


|uii  iiainciu,  I  Ha 

the  pnuuotiou  ot  the  stmly  of  practical  art  and  science  among 
c  asiH's  of  the  community,  dhe  municipal  authorities  a.ssembletl  rc- 
jH»rte«  t  »e  efh>rts  which  had  l)een  made  in  their  re.sj»ective  localities. 
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aiul  tlisi'ussLMl  tlie  best  inethcxls  for  securing  a  uniform  system  of 
oix  ration  tlirougbout  the  country.  In  tlie  evening  of  the  s;\me  day 
the  muvoi-smet  at  the  Mansion  House  an  unusually  brilliant  assembly, 
which  included  the  most  distinguislual  men  in  every  department  of  art 
and  science,  and  the  foremost  advoeates  of  educational  advancement. 
On  this  oecjision  the  ^laiision  House  wjus  decoratetl  with  the  most 
ex(|uisite  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting;  hut  the  main  feature  of 
the  exhibition  was  an  immense  collection  of  educational  models  and 
appanitus  indicating  the  hight‘st  point  to  which  this  important  dejnirt- 
ment  has  advamed,  and  shewing  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
learjicr  rises  from  the  lowt‘st  to  the  highest  attainments  in  art  and 
mechanical  science,  'fins  important  series  of  assemblies  will  be  appro¬ 
priately  clo.st“d  by  a  ( ’onversazione,  to  be  lield  on  the  14th  of  July,  to 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  has  invittsl  all  the  most  eminent  men  in 
literature  ami  art  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Ir(‘land.  It  is 
impossible  t»)  sj»eak  too  highly  of  such  well-considered  and  jmblic- 
spirited  arrangements.  The  highest  and  best  results  may  be  antici¬ 
pated  from  tluMii.  They  will  give  a  cons]Mcuous  distinction  to  the 
inaveraltv  of  ^Ir.  Alderman  Challis,  and  attach  a  la.sting  honour  to 
liis  name. 


Mk.  Lkukklky's  Anxoal  Motion  fok  tiik  1>.\llot  has  been  agjun 
defeated  on  a  division  of  tin*  House  of  (Mmmon.s,  by  232  against  172. 
That  so  large  a  minority  couhl  bi;  found  to  vote  in  favour  of  this  inea- 
sun^  demonstrates  the  raju<l  progrt‘.ss  which  Mr.  lhakeley’s  views  are 
making  in  the  popular  mind.  Tlie  fact  that  considenibly  upwards  ot 
a  humln'd  elections  to  the  juvsent  j»arliainent  have  been  jietitioned 
against,  coupled  with  a  consiileration  of  the  large  ex}Kmseentaile<l  upon 
petitionei’s,  throws  adt‘ep  shadow  of  disgrace  upon  our  existing  electoral 
.system.  In  a  word,  the  repn*sentation  of  the  people,  lu?  theoretically 
expounded  by  lUackstone,  is  simjdy  a  hoax,  considering  the  small  pro¬ 
portion  Ixirne  by  the  voters  to  the  adult  male  population,  the  intimi¬ 
dation  e.xmvised  ovta-  ttmants  and  tradesmen,  and  thi^  open  bribery  of 
tivemen  and  the  lower  class  of  voters.  It  is  impossible  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  our  electoral  system  is  to  a  gieat  extent  a  nuue  farce.  This 
tact  the  opponents  of  Mr.  ]x*rkeley’s  measurti  are  unable  gi*avely  to 
diMiy.  d'lie  sole  question,  tlu  refore,  with  honest  state.smcn  is,  whether 
the  propo.sed  rem  ‘dy  of  the  ballot  fulfils  the  condition  of  the  ca.se. 
Lord  .John  Kussell’s  cour.se  on  this  quc.stion  is  matter  of  annoyance, 
hut  not  of  disappointment.  The  term  ‘  un-Engli.sh’  as  applied  to  tho 
ballot.  is  well-nigh  worn  out,  from  the  obviou.sness  of  its  absurdity; 
but  his  lordshii)  concluded  his  address  in  language  that  can  scarcely 
b«‘  characterized  by  a  more*  respectful  term.  ‘  Let  u.s,’  he  said,  ‘keep 
that  inode  of  voting  w  hich  has  been  fouml  consistent  and  compatible 
w  ith  all  that  is  noble,  w  ith  all  that  is  manly,  and  w  ith  all  that  is  free 
in  our  institutions.’  A  coinjiliant  majority,  w’e  are  told,  received  these 
Words  with  loud  cheering.  What  is  the  inference?  The  combust  of 
the  East  Indian  Hoard  and  of  the  J)irector.s  of  the  Hank  of  England 
is  ignoble  ami  unmanly.  The  ]>roeedure  of  every  jiolitical  club  in 
Lomhm  falls  under  the  same  condemnation.  Tlie  ejection  of  thirty 
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t^ii&nts  from  tlicir  shops,  anti  their  malt-houses,  aiitl  their  hotels,  in 
the  town  of  Stamford,  Waust*  they  do  not  desire  to  be  represented  by 
Mr.  Heines,  and  their  certain  ruin,  in  consequence,  is  free,  noble,  and 
manly.  The  penalty  inflicted  uj)on  a  tradesman,  who  supplies  boots  to 
the  minor  uiulerj'i'atluates  of  Cambridge,  that  his  bills  shall  not  lie 
taken  in  by  the  tutors,  unless  he  gives  a  vote  which  forbids  his  holding 
up  his  ht^  in  the  strei'ts,  is  manly  and  noble.  The  cui*ses  of  Irish 
priests,  and  the  as.sa.s.sinations  they  provoke,  are  in  strict  consistency 
with  our  fn‘e  institutions;  and  all  this  because  the  system  of  secret 
voting  in  Venii*e  led  to  the  despotism  ot  the  doges.  W  e  are  at  a  loss  for 
w<ir<ls  in  which  to  express  our  inortitication  at  the  fact  that  Lord  John 
Ku.sscdl,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  Reform  Rill,  .should  be  fore¬ 
most  in  the  ranks  of  an  opjX)sition  to  Mr.  Ik.*rkeley  s  measure.  \\  care 
the  more  |Niined  by  this  prt>eedure  of  the  noble  lord,  becaust*  it  throws 
*  ominous  conjcH*turt^’  upon  that  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  to  the 
intnKluction  of  which  lie  stands  pledged  to  the  country. 


The  Rtst’LT  OF  Mu.  Ciiamiieuss  hill  for  the  inspection  of  Nun- 
NKUH-Si  has  Ihs'ii  a  tenqHimry  defeat,  the  que.stion  being  still  left  open 
whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  made  matter  of  inquiry  for  a  select 
committc'e  if  a  ca.st*  is  made  out  on  evidence  for  the  inspection  ot  min- 
neries.  The  gi*ounds  which  have  been  taken  against  this  measure, 
es^HH*ially  by  I^ird  John  Rus.'^dl,  apiH‘ar  to  us  singularly  futile.  To 
allegi*  the  abstuice  of  positive  evidence  of  wrongs  sutlercil  by  individuals 
in  thcHi'  establishments  is  next  to  absurd,  ina.smuch  as  the  sujiposcd 
individuals  have  no  moi'e  jujwer  to  make  their  wrongs  known  than 
they  have  to  get  them  ix'drcssed.  The  same  ob.servation  apjilies  to 
lionl  John  Ivusscir.s  constitutional  argument  that  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  is  suflieient  for  the  protection  of  every  subject  from  unjust  con- 
tiiuanent,  but  the  ipiestion  i.s,  whether  the  piTsons  so  confined  have  the 
op|»ortunity  of  availing  themsedves  of  this  great  constitutional  resource. 
It  the  gaU's  of  their  i\‘sidenee  are  barred,  and  if  every  letter  j>.as.si's 
through  the  hands  of  a  superior,  what  protection  can  they  experience 
frointlie  llalH^aslVirpus  Act!  The  question,  as  originatt'd  by  Mr.  Cham- 
Imts,  involvitl  no  religious  considerations  whatever.  It  contem] dated 
a  suitable  and  authoritative  insjH'ction  of  all  establi.shments  in  which 
it  was  iHissihle  tor  ^lei'sons  U'*  be  contined  against  their  will.  Such  a 
p<iwer,  committed  to  high  and  responsible  hands,  could  only  be  feared 
by  the  guilty,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  in  ojijio.sing  the  mea.sure  on  the 
alisiml  ground  ot  the  sufliciciu'y  ot  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  has  tor- 

feitcil  a  gn'at  principle  to  sivure  the  succe.ss  of  a  mere  manccuvro  of 
|»arty  jKiliey. 

The  Mauvl’is  of  Ri.andfoud’s  Motion  for  placing  all  episcopal  and 
nipitular  pixijierty  under  the  contnd  of  that  poi'tion  of  the  Kcclesias- 
tii'nl  1  omiuission  which  a  recent  act  constituteil  E.<tates  Commissioners, 
has  met  with  singular  favour  fruu  the  Hou.se  of  Common.s.  The  C(»r- 
mptions  which  have  Ihxu  recently  exposed  in  the  mamigement  of 

pixqn'rty  have  lH‘come  the  llagi'ant  seamlal  ot 
u  •  islusl  Church  ;  tor  the  palliation  of  which  no  member  of  the 
ousc  o  l^iminons  was  found  ladil  enough  to  interpose.  There  arc 
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some  evils  so  monstrous,  that  by  a  law  of  social  re-action  they 
remcdv  tlieuiscdves ;  anil  those  which  ])crtaiu  to  our  ecclesiastical  com- 
niissiim  would  st'em  to  be  of  this  number.  Even  Lord  John  Russidl 
hailed  the  introduction  of  Lord  Blandford’s  meiusure;  and  the  universal 
imprt'ssion  apiieai-s  to  be,  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England 
ju*c  not  lit  to  be  trustinl  with  the  management  of  those  revenues  the 
mal-administration  of  which  has  recently  brought  so  much  disgrace  on 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  His  lordship  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
his  bill  without  a  division. 
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